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Why Ray R. Eppert eliminated 
Burroughs Corp.'s product 
divisions: Because “any 
company is nothing buta 
marketing organization.” 
(Marketing) 
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Virtually anything that co ; to a designer's mind can be achieved when high-q 
hands of rt 
The case in point: th ri ily iutiful, pea cent, iridesce 
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Whatever comes to your mind could wel! be put into pract 


For full details write: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. Q-9415 Akron 16, Ohio. 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... 3) 1333) 0 1538) = 151.5 152.6r 152.3” 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. Of Tons). ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccs 2,032 2,650 2,210 2,031F 1,906 
er ee ae ee ee ee 125,553 133,568 144,886 145,917r 155,153 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $81,948 $83,560 $79,475 $75,140 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)... .......+ee cece cess eeeeeeees 10,819 12,931 13,213 13,350 13,468 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)............c cece cece 6,536 7,216 6,983 6,794 6,864 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of DR iati sited techs resahnehe 1,455 1,391 1,468 1,379¢ 1,366 
EEE CNY ck ccccccecoccecvccteresseesevceecdscccecececoese 247,488 317,985 291,076 311,066 325,053 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 66 61 61 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)........-ee cece eee eeeees 47 50 42 4 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 137 156 156 134 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........cecceseecceccecces 198 259 283 304 313 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............4. 89.2 92.0 92.5 93.3 93.5 
Feedstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)....... cece cece cece ccccees 90.5 82.7 76.2 76.9 77.0 
i ee ED abc tees ce cecnteserecreorenceoes 19.8¢ 19.1¢ 20.5¢ 20.8¢ 20.9¢ 
Se CRS, TOGT-MD SE FOG). . oc wcccccccescccccscdoocee 143.9 186.7 1846.8 186.8 186.8 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)..........ceee eee e cece eee eeeneees $36.10 $35.83 $33.50 $33.17 $32.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).......-. cece cece ee ee eens 32.394¢ 31.555¢  33.000¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 22... cee eee ee eee eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... 22.83 : 25.05¢ 25.01¢ 25.02¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.06 $2.10 $2.03 $1.97 
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Weel tops (Boston, Ib.).....cccccccccccccccccsccccccccevrecceceecese $1.96 $1.77 $1.71 $1.73 $1.72 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............ cee 31.64 58.19 55 55.26 55.73 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.59% 5.00% 5.23 5.2 5.28% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-26 % 3% 9 4Vy% 4%4% 414% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................e008 60,454 61,285 58,695 58,040 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................06. 102,696 103,605 102,685r 102,914 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 32,834 31,878 31,961 32,141 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... 31,549 26,187 25,703r 25,790 
rr rs CCl CNG, svc cease secseeceeeeenrceece 26,424 27,989 27,690 27,371 27,480 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pincanad se oy a 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ ee 114.6 123.9 125.7 126.2 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted)....April.......... 104 187 173 173 
Construction & mlning machinery. .......ccccccccsccccscccccccs es 111 207 194 198 
rein canGe 6 de ak otciberrdhek cae ga knees aa 106 208 170 201 
a re eee kt edane masiehoere mae a Wes ou NG cae 5-4 sites 120 250 345 310 
i cate canbe ¢un bis haces oth weeds ean wes’ EES dcu'e Wn oretae 125 187 169 155 
Ee er ee ee Is phish asxtee 95 182 167 148 
Ce tite wine ka Wain bbe bs ub ae week beitaleosees OS ee 109 194 245 225 
New contracts for industrial building................cceeeeeeeees See 128 127 132 139 
* Preliminary, week ended May 21, 1960. r Revised. 
+ Not available. 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on i 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Gene Pyle; 25—(top) WW, (third down) C. A. Buzak; 26—WW; 30—C. A. Buzak: 31 ; 
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Tie Line telephone service puts all 
your locations “under one roof” 





Tie line service is your own direct tele- 
phone line between your offices and 
plants. You pay a flat monthly rate in- 
stead of paying by the call. 


Pick up your telephone—you’re in direct 
contact over your tie line with your sales 
office, your warehouse, your factory —almost 
as if they were “under one roof.” You call as 
often as you want as long as you want; for 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


you pay a flat rate instead of by the call. 


You can keep in more complete and con- 
tinuous touch with your operations—sales, 
inventories, personnel, changing situations. 
This helps cut operating costs, boost profits. 


Get full details —FREE 


Call your Bell Telephone business office and 
ask about tie line service. We'll be glad to 
give you full details—no obligation, of course. 
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How Long 
Can it Last? 


Hours— months— years? 


Exhaust valves in today’s motor car engines operate red hot 

in an inferno that would destroy ordinary steels in a 

matter of minutes. Then how do Eaton Valves deliver thousands 
of hours of trouble-free service? 

Eaton Valves are made from special high-strength, 
heat-and-corrosion-resistant alloys, and to designs developed 

by Eaton through years of research. This research has 

rewarded us—and you—with many significant “‘firsts’’ in valve 
structure and metallurgy. 

The know-how behind this specific product qualifies Eaton 
engineers and specialists to assist importantly in the development 
and production of many other and widely diversified components. 


Our organization is available for consultation with you on the 
design and manufacture of products that you are planning 

for the future. Call on us. And in the meantime, ask for our new 
illustrated booklet about Eaton Manufacturing Company. 





EAT ON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Genera/ Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 


THERE ARE 22 EATON DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES, PLUS 2 RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT 
AND TECHNICAL CENTERS, ALL CONTRIBUTING CONTINUOUSLY TO 
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Not Too Helpful 


Dear Sir: 

Your More Push Behind Our 
Improving Exports [BW—May7 
*60,p28] preceded by Ex-Im Banks 
New Role in Exports [BW—Mar. 
26’60,p134] were concise, to the 
point, and of course, quite infor- 
mative. While these planned pro- 
grams must have bolstered the 
morale of many Americans, mine 
wasn't. 

Needless to say the movement is 
in the right direction and as such 
all due credit and support should 
be given to the plan. My disap- 
pointment rests on the fact that 
our present predicament is not 
predicated solely on the fear of 
venturing saleswise into certain 
political hazardous areas or ex- 
tending credit to poor credit risks 
as it is one of having repeatedly 
over-priced and under-termed our- 
selves out of many potential foreign 
sales. 

Of course a few firms, those with 
comparatively no serious competi- 
tion or those with exceptionally 
high mark-ups, will secure some 
benefit from the programs. With the 
accounts receivables guaranteed 
from both political and credit risks 
they will find themselves in an 
excellent position to secure addi- 
tional working funds to offset those 
that would be frozen for months 
through a more liberal credit policy. 
Unfortunately the greater majority, 
industries that also play very im- 
portant roles in our economy, are 
not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion in such an enviable posi- 
tion. 

C. N. BoccaNFuso 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Federated Sales 


Dear Sir: 

. You carried a list of sales 
and earnings [BW—Apr.23’60, 
p43] of the nation’s 20 largest re- 
tailers. Federated is included in 
this list but somehow the wrong 
figures were used. 

The list for Federated as it ap- 
pears in the magazine is as follows: 
1959 Change 1959 Change Mar 


Sales (in from Earnings (in from Profit’ ain 
thousands) 1958 thousands) 1958 1958 1959 


£702,749 7.6% $30,215 7.6% 4.3 4.3% 


‘ 


It should be as listed below: 
$759,918 8.1% $33,883 12.1% 4.6 4.34 


4.3% 


GENE BURKE 
MILBURN MCCARTY ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Since this is a Congress on the problems of “‘inter- 
national marketing” it seems a proper time to face 
a few facts together. 


Trade between the countries of the free world is 
not going to reach its full potential as speedily as 
the times demand unless those of us already com- 
mitted to international trade face up to its problems. 
We must also encourage “domestic-minded” com- 
panies to join in our efforts. 


It is imperative that we consider the needs of the 
under-developed, as well as the industrial countries, 
in our community. Because the fight for a free 
world requires that these growth countries be 
brought up to strength fast through stabilized gov- 
ernments and sound economies, their development 
is of primary concern to governments, business, and 
private citizens everywhere. 


There is a particularly big job ahead for those com- 
panies which produce the basic means for improv- 
ing communications and living standards... 
specifically, for the makers of machines which 
produce other machines and finished goods, which 
build roads, supply power to factories, or increase 
agricultural production. And for shipbuilders, air- 
lines, and aircraft, automotive and locomotive 
manufacturers. 


Opportunity, as well as responsibility, exists in full 
measure for such companies. Participation in world 
commerce can provide the dual rewards of good 
citizenship and good business for both parties to 
the trade. The financial returns of world marketing 
can be commensurate with its risks. 


There must, however, be a realistic recognition that 
profits will not come overnight. One cannot enter 
any “foreign” market in the expectation of a “quick 
killing’ and do himself, his country, or the free 
world any lasting good. Nor can we assume that 
the same credit terms, working agreements, or 
operating methods which apply at home will be 
valid overseas. 

It will pay to be flexible and open-minded about 
terms of trade. It may be necessary and practical to 


HEADQUARTERS: VISION 
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to international managements 


(and managements which should become internationally-minded) 
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participate in the financing of companies who are 
potential customers. The abilities and aptitudes of 
associates abroad should be recognized and re- 
warded accordingly. Very special attention should 
be given to developing effective means of achieving 
proper community relations. 


Above all, we must be strong in faith in the ultimate 
success of our international ventures and devote 
all-out effort and top talent to them. Many com- 
panies with a tremendous “national” success fail to 
realize their potential abroad because of limited 
effort. 


Because a company starts afresh to build a name 
in each country, an important part of its invest- 
ment should be earmarked for public relations, 
sales promotion, and advertising. Many companies 
who fell heir to their foreign trade following World 
Var II when manufactured goods were in short 
supply have never yet “gone out after the sale.” 


Total investment in advertising to overseas mar- 
kets is pitifully small. Media which should be used 
to complement each other are forced to fight among 
themselves for a share of the limited total budgets. 
Advertising managers and agencies settle for 
smaller units of space and time and less frequency 
than they know are needed for an effective cam- 
paign. Potential customers are consequently not 
convinced and miss out on the chance to expand 
their own operations. Everybody loses. 


What is the answer? There is no single solution, of 
course. But, certainly, the place to start is with an 
approach to international marketing comparable to 
domestic effort, with adequate staffing, realistic 
sales objectives and a budget large enough for com- 
munity relations programs, sales promotion, and 
for advertising in all appropriate media — local and 
international. 


These are goals, we believe, toward which ever) 
member of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion can bend his full effort, to the benefit of him- 
self, his company, his country, and the free world. 


IStION 
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Battery of Gardner-Denver “Air Trac” drills preparing blast holes for tunnel entrance. 


Bronx “ 


Dwarfed by the immensity of the 
cavelike excavation they are help- 
ing to make, the workmen shown 
above are operating in one of the 
country’s most densely populated 
sections—New York’s borough of 
the Bronx. The project is the Cross 
Bronx Expressway, which links the 
George Washington Bridge ap- 
proach on the western edge of the 
city with the Bronx River Parkway. 


Because most of the express- 
way’s route is through solid rock, 
necessitating rock cuts as deep as 
40 ft., latest-type equipment was 
chosen to speed the work of blast- 
hole drilling. This explains the pres- 
ence of so many Gardner-Denver 
mobile “Air Trac’’® drills on the 
project. 

In many sections of the country 
where modern highways are most 


cave men” speed big expressway project 


needed, extensive rock formations 
are barriers to progress. 

Removing such barriers in the 
shortest possible time, and at low- 
est cost, is a major consideration 
with highway contractors. That is 
why Gardner-Denver rock drills, 
powered by Gardner-Denver air 
compressors, are so often chosen 
for the work. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Lllinois. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENWER 

















GM sets the standard for | 
ith a family | 
DIESEL 


Al - " : 
PURPOSE “=. 





38 to 97 H.P. 





a 
51 to 130 H.P. 


& 
“Ah {, ly of NON ron + . — 
ramily OT engine Calt eCVeETY The farsighted 
engineering design which has made this statement a reality 


enables you to get all the savings built into the family of Series 
53*, 71* and 110* engines. Yet you can still buy or specify your 
exact engine requirement. 


51 


You get engines tailored in power, size and weight to your exact 


needs—20 to 1650 H.P. in only three cylinder sizes. 

Because of wide interchangeability of parts within the family, 
replacement parts cost less. You can protect new engines with 
current parts inventories. You can also meet changing horse- 
power needs and still keep the benefits of present operating 
know-how, maintenance training and ex.sting parts inventories. 


Wherever you use engines, you'll find Series 53*, 71* and 110* 
GM Diesels will raise your productivity—and profits. Your 
GM Diesel distributor can prove it—he’s in the Yellow Pages 
under “Engines, Diesel,’ or write us direct. 





* Refers to cubic inches displacement per cylinder. 
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DIESEL PRODUCTIVITY 


/ Of engines geared to every job 


CHOOSE FROM THREE SERIES...20 TO 1650 H.P....ONLY THREE CYLINDER SIZES 











160 to 335 H.P. 





i. 71 
6-71 112 to 252 H.P. 
112 to 252 H.-P. 


SERIES 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, 


- 600 to 1350 H.P. © GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH. - 
(Turbocharged — 1650 H.P.) a 0. 9.88: See ew aR eee wake ao eae cae : 


tn Canada: GENERAL MOTORS OIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 
Parts and Service Worldwide 
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If you just figure 
the cost of lamps 
you only know about 


. 1[10th of the story! 
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of Lighting analysis can show 


-where the money really goes 
‘how you can really cut expenses 


















Re eee eee eee, 
| HOW TO FIGURE YOUR TOTAL COST OF LIGHTING (TCL) 
| (Calculations shown here are based on the average 7500-hour operating life of a standard | 
| Sylvania 40 CW lamp which requires 46 watts of power including ballast.) | 
| National average Put your | 
| per lamp costs here | 
| 1. Net cost per lamp (at average discount of 35%) §$ 81 
| 2. Power cost per lamp based on average indus- | 
| trial rate of 1.5¢ KWH (watts x 7500 hours + | 
l 1000 = KWH) 5.18 | 
| 3. Maintenance cost per lamp (one cleaning plus | 
| one replacement figured at average industry | 
| rate of $3.00 per hour) 2.00 | 
| Total Cost of Lighting (TCL) per lamp 7.99 | 
Sylvania is so sure savings will : TCL for 100-lamp installation $799.00 | 
result from figuring this way, l (Note: If you use 100 Sylvania lamps, figure 
we'll even send our representative l the 8% extra lighting value of 8 lamps over 
to show you how (or you can = | 100 ordinary lamps.*) x .08 
do it here — now!) | Saving through extra Sylvania lighting value* ¢ 63.92 | 
With cost of lamps amounting to 7 “These are the extra dollars you would have to spend per 100 ordinary lamps to get the equal | 
only about 10% of your Total lumen hours of light you get from Sylvania 
Cost of Lighting (TCL), why ———————— — — — — — — — — — — — — — ee — 





should Sylvania be so interested 
in this new over-all way of figuring? Two good reasons: He can also show you how and why, for every penny you 
spend for lamps, power and maintenance, you get more 


First, because TCL best demonstrates the over-all supe- ‘ 
value with Sylvania. 


riority of Sylvania fluorescents. 
And he'll show how Sylvania backs its claims to lowest 
TCL with an exclusive Light Insurance Policy. Guaran- 
tees Sylvania fluorescents will perform better in your own 
opinion than the brand you are now using—or ———> 
your money back! ean ba 


Second, because we believe that just in figuring TCL you'll 
discover a number of new opportunities for shaving costs. 
And that’s one of the things we like to help you do. 


What is your TCL? Cost of lamps plus power plus main- 
tenance. Add cost of fixtures, too, if you’re remodeling. 

. = - = SYLVANIA 
Filial — \ 


Call your Sylvania representative. Or write us: Sylvania 


Our representative can help 


— Fh : oe Lighting Products, a Division of Sylvania Electric |" 
qe SNES * figure special conditions in Products Inc., Dept. 57, 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. In | 






\ he 


is your plant. With his Ana- 
WITH TCL ANALYZER, a Sylvania rep- 


lyzer Kit, he can do it in 


Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada), Ltd., Box 2190, 
Station “O,” Montreal 9. 





resentative can figure in minutes 
how the special conditions in your 
plant affect Total Cost of Lighting. 


minutes, give you a com- 
plete lighting analysis free. 


EXCLUSIVE SYLVANIA LIGHT INSURANCE POLICY is your guar- | s¥vanxa 


antee of lowest TCL— or your money back! —— 








Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ‘&s) 





Garlock Inc. becomes the new name for 
The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, 
N. Y., to reflect more accurately its broad 
diversification of products and markets. 


Originally established to manufacture 
mechanical packings, Garlock now 
produces over 2,000 different styles of 
packings, gaskets, seals, molded and 
extruded rubber and plastic products 
for every major industry. 





The new corporate name, Garlock Inc., 
more closely identifies this 73-year-old 
company with the growth and develop- 


ment of its product lines. Today, 
ANNOUNCING A i a 


industry goes to Garlock for such widely 


NEW CORPORATE NAME diversified products as: 


e Hydraulic-Pneumatic Packings 
- e Oil and Grease Seals 
for The Garlock Packing e Gasketing and Expansion Joints 
Braided Packings 
Company Molded and Extruded Rubber 
Parts 
Plastic Stock Shapes and Fabri- 
cated Parts 
Mechanical Seals for Rotating 
Shafts 
Metal Packings 
Leather Packings 
Electronic Components 
Dry Bearing Materials 
e Fluorocarbon Tank Linings 
e Missile and Rocket Components 





To help you in selecting or applying 
these products, Garlock offers the 
services of over 126 thoroughly- 
trained sales engineers, 175 electronic 
component manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, 180 authorized bearing distribu- 
tors and 69 foreign distributors. Con- 
veniently located warehouses and 
stocking points assure Garlock cus- 
tomers of prompt delivery. 


At Garlock Inc., design and development 
of new or improved products and 
materials is an ever-present objective. 
To this end Garlock maintains exten- 
sive research and laboratory-test facili- 
ties. In addition, Garlock engineers 
and chemists are always ready to work 
with you in seeking solutions to tough 
application problems. 


To find out more about “the new 
Garlock,” call the nearest of our 26 
sales offices, or write to Garlock Inc., 
Palmyra, N. Y. To assure prompt atten- 
tion, please refer to Garlock Inc. on all 
future correspondence and orders. 
Canadian Div.: Garlock of Canada Ltd. 
Order from the Garlock 2,000 . . . two 
thousand different styles of Packings, 
Gaskets, Seals, Molded and Extruded 
Rubber, Plastic Products. 











Plastic Stock Shapes 
and Fabricated Parts 





Mechanical Shaft Seals 
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Braided Packings 


Missile and Rocket Components 





Expansion Joints 





Fluorocarbon Tank Linings 
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Leather Packings 
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Oil and Grease Seals 








Metal Packings 





Etectronic Components 











Picked by an Oil Company 


isn't this 
The Business Aijircratt 


for your Company, too? 


Selected by a Steel Company 





The cutaway views above show interior layouts selected by four 
different purchasers of the Gulfstream. Each interior has been 
designed and fitted out to individual specification. 

Many leading American companies have selected the excep- 
tional Gulfstream over all other business aircraft on the market. 
Thirty-six are already operating in different parts of the country. 

The Gulfstream will carry 10, 12 and 14 passengers. You will 
cruise at 350 mph. Power: 2 superb Rolls-Royce Dart engines. 
You have a range of 2,200 miles, plus reserves of 200 miles 
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and 45 minutes. And the Gulfstream has what some aircraft in 
its class haven’t—the ability to get in and out of the smaller 
airports with ease . . . those with 3,500-4,000 foot runways. 

At 25,000 feet, the pressurized Gulfstream provides a cabin 
altitude of 5,500 feet. You fly in air-conditioned comfort—and 
safety —above the weather and traffic. 

To date, Grumman has built 25,000 aircraft. This experience 
is aboard the Gulfstream. And Grumman engineering provides a 
structure designed to withstand fatigue for the equivalent of 
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more than 50 years of operation! Performance, utility, reliability, 
safety? Of course. And great beauty, too. 

The Grumman Gulfstream is an extraordinary business trans- 
port. We think your executives will agree with your chief pilot's 
evaluation of the aircraft when our distributor demonstrates its 
many outstanding features. 

Corporation executives and pilots are invited to inspect the Gulfstream and 
arrange for demonstration flights through one of the following distributors 
Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Delaware; Pacific Airmotive, Burbank, 
Cal.; Southwest Airmotive, Dallas, Texas; Timmins Aviation, Montreal. 


Aboard the GULFSTREAM, Beauty is more than skin deep! + 


GRUMMAN 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Long Island ° 


AIRCRAFT 
Bethpage ° 
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Designed and de 


Tuloma Gas Products Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma the new HD- 
30. Largest railroad tank car ever 
built. 85 feet long, 30,000 galion 
capacity aimost three times 
that of today’s regular LP-gas 
tank car. 








To shippers of liquids ... such as chemicals, 
vegetable oils, petroleum products, liquid fertilizers 
...we’re the UNION TANK CAR COMPANY... largest 
owner and operator of tank cars in the world. 


During the last seventy years, Union has transported 
almost every liquid product known. 


For the petroleum industry our tank cars move gaso- 
line, LP-gas, Diesel oil, fuel oil and lubricating oil... 
safely and economically to every part of the United 
States. 


For shippers of other bulk liquids, our cars answer a 
variety of individual needs . . . with special linings, 
heating coils, insulation, and other custom features 
developed by Union. 


The originality and skill of our engineering depart- 
ment has resulted in many spectacular advances. In 
1957 Union introduced the “Hot Dog”’ Tank Car. First 
basic change in tank car design in forty years! From it 
came the giant 21,800 gallon car . . . largest ever built. 


Now Union has created an even larger car. The HD-30 
for the transportation of LP-gas. Capacity. . . 30,000 
gallons! More economical for railroads to handle. New 
economy for the shipper. 


If you have a liquid product that you want to ship in 
bulk, it will pay you to talk to us. Ours is a leasing 
operation ... it eliminates the need for owning a tank 
car fleet of your own. You'll find there are many 
advantages. The newest, most specialized equipment 
is available to you without costly investment. All 
maintenance is provided by Union. Your capital is 
freed for high return uses. And a more favorable tax 


situation may result. Union Tank Car Company is one member of 
the Union Tank Car group of companies, each 
We'll welcome your inquiry. serving industry in a host of specialized ways. 


UNION 


Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. + Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. + Graver Water Conditioning Co. 


The Lindsay Company + Phoenix Manufacturing Company + Products Tank Line of Canada, Ltd. cS oO RA PARI t i Ss 


Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation - Smith & Loveless + Spariing Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Union Overseas Company « Union Tank Car Company 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NOW IN RYERSON STOCK... 





lower-cost aluminum sheet 
to help you improve your product 


Now you can get immediate delivery on new lower-cost 
Reynolds aluminum building sheet—any size, any 
quantity —from large Ryerson stocks. 

These sheets open many new opportunities for you 
to gain the advantages of aluminum without paying 
the higher price. For example, a company making 
electrical enclosures for exposed locations was having 
a problem keeping painted surfaces from peeling and 
rusting. This manufacturer hadn’t considered aluminum 
because price seemed prohibitive. 

A Ryerson specialist recommended a switch to new 
aluminum building sheet. No painting was required 





because these sheets won’t rust—and resist corrosion 
indefinitely. 

In hundreds of applications you'll find a definite 
price, product and profit advantage when you use new 
aluminum building sheet. And remember, Ryerson has 
worked with more companies in more applications of 
this new building sheet than any one in the industry. 
This is a background of experience that can best help 
you evaluate application possibilities in your operations. 
Get all the facts from your Ryerson aluminum spe- 
cialist soon. 

It’s the “‘Metalogical’’ thing to do. 


STEEL*ALUMINUM « PLASTICS » METALWORKING MACHINERY 


moors) EO) RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the 


Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI » CLEVELAND « DALLAS + DETROIT +» HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 


LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE » SPOKANE * WALLINGFORD 
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Steel operations this week dipped below 70% of capacity, the lowest 
since the industry began recovering from the effects of the strike. 


However dreary this fact was, it certainly wasn’t unexpected. 


And it was about the only truly dreary fact in sight during a week when 
businessmen were groping for the new feel of things (page 25). 


After a little time to ponder international developments and their 
domestic effects, it was the rare individual or industry which could see that 
anything had happened to alter existing programs and plans. 


Something more for the military? Probably. But not enough to have 
any nearby effect on very many companies but the prime contractors. 


Certainly few people see any early change in inventory policy. 


This tends to bear out the feeling in steel circles that even this week’s 
estimated operating rate of 66.9% isn’t the bottom. 


The rate may sink from here to early July (when there will be a coin- 
cidence of the July 4 holiday, metal-working vacations, and auto changeovers). 
Operations then may even puncture 60%, Iron Age said this week. 


The magazine Steel didn’t put it in terms of figures, but opined that no 
upturn was in sight for another 60 days. 


Viewed theoretically (and admitting that figures on this subject are 
slippery), it might seem that inventory caution was being overdone. 


The dollar value of inventories held by manufacturers of durable goods 
is only a shade higher than in 1957. Allowing for prices, this doubtless 
means physical volume is appreciably below 1957. 


In physical terms metalworking still is several percentage points higher 
than in 1957 and seems to be stabilizing. 


Compounding inventory gloom now is the heavy stock of durables at 
the retail level—autos and some heavy appliances, particularly. 


Auto makers have no plans for cutting output sharply any time soon. 
But a couple of shutdowns in appliances have been announced. 


These things tend to hold back the placing of new orders for steel, 
but this seems sure to change by August—and a turn might come sooner. 


Auto sales this year won’t come up to the rosiest early forecasts. 


Up to this week, for example, General Motors stuck to its original 
7-million-car prediction (including imports). Now the corporation has 
pulled down to 6%4-million for cars produced in this country—which would 
still add up to a very respectable 6.8-million when imports are added. 


Groans are just now beginning to come audibly from auto dealers as 
they contemplate the size of the cleanup job on 1960 models. And you can 
bet the groans will shortly be turning to screams. 


“Satisfactory” sales from late March to date, have just whetted Detroit’s 
appetite. Production is projected at the present level well into June—if 
not through to the end of the month. 
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And that million-car dealer stock still hasn’t been dented. 


Two things, over and above the size of field stocks, cast something of a 
cloud over sales prospects for 1960 models in July and August: 


¢ The used car market isn’t good; some comments are stronger than that. 


Sales contests were started before the end of winter. What more, 
dealers wonder, can be offered as “incentives” for the cleanup? 


The “incentives” for car salesmen will take care of themselves. 


Dealers have been making a little better margin this year than last (per- 
mitting “clearance” pricing) while the auto companies can squeeze out a few 
more dollars (for last-ditch contests). 


Used cars now are hard to sell and prices have skidded. They were in 
good demand throughout the 1957-58 slump in new-car sales 


Maybe recent-model used cars have taken a beating from price com- 
petition with the “compacts.” Be that as it may, brisk new-car sales have 
generated a growing supply through trade-ins. 


Now the question is: With used cars bringing less, can dealers afford to 
offer trade-ins that will keep the new cars selling? 


Here’s one thing the finance companies should guard against: 
In this 1960 auto cleanup, dealers will sell installment credit rather 


than autos if given the chance. And everyone remembers how that borrowed 
from the future as it built up the 1955 auto boom. 


Things are bad enough in the oil industry’s private recession to make 
the more philosophical (and perhaps better heeled) operators start to look 
for the silver lining. 


The evil hasn’t been too much oil taken from the ground so much 
as too much run through refineries. There’s hope that this lesson has 
been learned, although figures don’t prove it conclusively yet. 


The industry unquestionably is cutting costs, hopes to emerge slimmer, 
sleeker, and faster of foot. 


—— 
Downright depression grips the ocean-going tanker business. 


So far has demand dropped from the post-Suez tanker building spree 
that Petroleum Week reports a Japanese yard selling on these terms: 

Down payment 2%; 3% in one year; 74% on keel laying; 712% 
at launching; 10% on delivery; and the remaining 70% over six years. 


And here’s a private recession on the way to curing itself. 


When one major independent producer cut the price of plywood in 
the bellwether quarter-inch grade to $60 list (less discounts), you literally 
heard mill doors slamming shut. Price slashing that closes marginal mills 
is the traditional shock treatment for oversupply in this industry. 


That price, in fact, hones margins even of the majors paper-thin. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 28, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. ¥. 
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in office interiors by 
GLOBE-WERINICEKE: 


Unlimited custom arrangements possible . . . laminated plastic or wood 
tops ... natural finished anodized aluminum legs . . . choice of deco 
rator colors—or facades of laminated plastic or exotic woods for pedestal 
and cabinets. Contact your local Globe-Wernicke* dealer who will be 


happy to work with your decorator or architect. Or, write Dept. A-5 


Equipment.'’ e The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, OF 
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& Report to business from B.F-Goodrich 


How B.F. Goodrich 
puts beauty and brawn 
in a building 


THIS IS HOW AN ARCHITECT micht imagine his build- 
ing as he watches it grow—in various stages of con- 
struction —some portions already bustling with business, 
others only bare cirders and concrete. At every Stage, 
B.F.Goodrich products help his building grow faster, 
make it more handsome and durable. 


For example, curtain walls that clothe the building 


Saar a a are made possible by B.F.Goodrich adhesive especially 


developed to “weld” exterior walls, insulation and 








aN = interior walls into a single panel that is hung and 

——_> bolted into place in minutes. Windows are sealed tight 

- N with BFG vinyl or rubber strips that keep weather out. 

— 4 In the lobby and offices, colorful Koroseal textured 

ne i __. sa | — wall coverings. Koroseal flooring, and steel doors coated 

— 3 nN a with B.F.Goodrich vinyl, add beauty and practicality 

—— 4 they won't scuff or stain, can be washed clean as new 
Sa =| with just soap and water. 

=) y) Behind walls and between floors are pipes, conduit 

~ | and ductwork, made of BFG vinyl, to carry wires, 

| | | water and ventilation. They are lighter than metal, 

( install easier, faster, will never corrode. Pipes for re- 











frigeration and air conditioning are insulated with 
BFG cellular rubber tubing so they'll stay cold, won't 
| sweat. Still other B.F.Goodrich products—conveyor 
belts, hose, tires, work shoes and boots— help con- 
struction workers do their jobs a little quicker and easier. 
Over the vears—in building and in many other 
industries—B.F.Goodrich people have come to be 
known as problem-solvers and product-improvers. 
This explains why users feel sure BFG products will 
live up to the claims made for them, and quite often 
will do more than is expected. For information on an) 
BEG product, write President’s Office, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 
(*, 
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What New Power Struggle Means 


1 A lot depends on the Russians. No one knows 
yet how far Khrushchev may have shifted from 
his pre-summit policy. But trouble with Red 
China seems likely (page 26). 


2 Washington reshuffles defense dollars, and 
Congress will probably add a couple of billions 
to the Administration’s budget. Meanwhile, 


partisan recriminations fly (page 28). 


3 Businessmen are taking the summit break- 
down calmly. Few see any reason to change 
their plans or boost inventories. Defense con- 


tractors worry less about cancellations (page 30). 


A For an economy already starting to recover 
from its brief droop, the international change 
means a further, but moderate, upward push 
(page 32). 
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KHRUSHCHEY, stopping in East Berlin, tones down his truculence a little by announcing 
a delay of six to eight months in signing treaty with East Germans. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
TT = 


EISENHOWER arrives home to face problems raised by 


main, the 


Administ 
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on s 


reaction is “policy as usual” but 
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doubts that there has been a change in 
Soviet policy and in the world situation. 
But Soviet policy shows too many con- 
flicting tendencies today for anyone to 
feel sure just how Moscow will behave. 
Correspondingly, until this policy be- 
comes more apparent, it’s impossible to 
predict how far U.S. and allied policies 
will shift. 


|. Allied Opinions 


France and Britain feel that the 
Soviet policy line won't be clear for 
some months. In the meantime, they 
expect a complex pattern with many 
contradictions—for example, a hard line 
on the U-2 issue and a moderate one 
on Berlin. 

The official French view is based 
partly on the assumption that Khrush- 
chev’s personal authority has been badly 
shaken in a new Kremlin struggle for 
power. In this interpretation, the 
Premier is now more a spokesman than 
a leader with authority to negotiate on 
his own. The French think it may be 
six months before anyone knows 
whether Khrushchev is really calling 
the shots. Meanwhile, in the French 
opinion, Soviet policy will reflect the 
thinking of the main forces in the 
current power struggle—the military and 
the zealous party men, among others. 

The British agree in thinking that 
Khrushchev has lost power and prestige. 
But they attribute this largely to the 
U-2 incident and the way it disproved 
his boasts that Soviet military power 
equaled or surpassed the West's. This 
meant a real loss of face for a man on 
whom the Russians were depending to 
make their country the strongest in the 
world. As the British see it, this pro- 
voked the dramatic attack on Eisen- 
hower in Paris, but it doesn’t necessarily 
mean he has reversed his basic policy. 


ll. The U.S. Slant 


In Washington, there is no consen- 
sus yet how far and fast the Soviets may 
be veering back toward cold war tac- 
tics. But U.S. officials seem to agree 
on three possibilities: 

View No. 1. The first—and most 
unlikely—is that Khrushchev’s foreign 
and domestic policies really haven't 
changed much and that no permanent 
damage has been done to his position 
as leader. On this assumption, Khrush- 
chev won’t push things to a crisis with 
the West. He will continue to advocate 
coexistence and leave himself free to 
exploit issues such as the U-2 to the 
utmost. 

Some U.S. officials find evidence to 
support this appraisal in Moscow’s ap- 
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parent desire te maintain cultural ex- 
changes. Last week, the U.S. took a 
sounding on exchange programs, and 
Soviet officials replied that they saw no 
reason to downgrade or alter the present 
setup. 

However, Washington seems to be 
taking the other two possibilitics more 
seriously. 

View No. 2—The second interpreta- 
tion is that Khrushchev’s policy has 
hardened  significantly—either by his 
own choice or under pressure from neo- 
Stalinists in the Soviet Communist 
Party, the Red Army, and Peking. It 
won't be clear until after the next meet- 
ing of the party’s Central Committee 
just how tough Moscow will be, or how 
much Khrushchev has been hurt politi- 
cally. But the Soviets will renew the 
cold war with a vengeance and provoke 
crises in Berlin, the Far East, or else- 
where. 

View No. 3—The third possibility is 
that Khrushchev will try to keep an 
atmosphere of coexistence alive- but 
that without top-level communications 
between Moscow and Washington, a 
chain reaction of events might revive 
the worst tensions of the cold war. 
Opponents of coexistence will now 
wield more influence on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain,“ and they might be 
able to foster such a chain reaction. In 
any case, in the absence of regular top- 
level contracts an accumulation of mis- 
understandings could increase hostility. 


Ill. Mysterious China 


The most dangerous single factor in 
the present situation, U.S. officials be- 
lieve, is Red China. Its reaction is still 
uncertain, 

Khrushchev has probably been re- 
straining Mao from military adventures 
in Asia in order not to upset the sum- 
mit negotiations. Even though the 
summit has collapsed and Khrushchev’s 
policy has toughened, he is likely to 
keep on trying to check the Chinese, 
because they are now saving “I told 
vou so.” Right along, they opposed 
Khrushchev’s coexistence policy and 
his talks with the West. If thev heated 
up a crisis in the Far East now, it would 
look as if Mao ‘T'se-tung were calling 
the tune, and this would be hard for 
the power-conscious Soviet leaders— 
even Khrushchev’s opponents—to take. 

At the same time, the failure of 
Khrushchev’s summit policy undoubt- 
edly has weakened his ability to curb 
the Chinese. He no longer has any 
handy argument against new Chinese 
adventures. After all, he himself has 
conceded that negotiations with the 
Western leaders are out for the time 


All Eyes Are Watching the Russians 


being. And he has voiced disillusion- 
ment with Eisenhower's peaceful inten- 
tions. 


IV. Washington’s Program 


While U.S. officials watch for more 
evidence of Moscow’s course, the Ad- 
ministration will do nothing that would 
be likely to push the Soviets to a 
tougher line. 

Unless the Russians warm up the 
cold war further, Eisenhower will stick 
to the basic defense and foreign poli- 
cies of the past year. He will oppose 
any dramatic increases in defense spend- 
ing on the grounds that current pro- 
grams are adequate for the long pull— 
and should not shift with every chill 
or thaw in East-West relations. 
¢ No Drastic Change—The U.S. will 
continue to negotiate for general dis- 
armament and for a ban on military 
nuclear tests. It won't resume its own 
testing unless the negotiations for a 
ban hail or the Soviets start testing 
again. It will still encourage East-West 
cultural contacts, and there won't be 
any drastic stiffening of East-West 
trade policy. On propaganda, Washing 
ton will parry Soviet thrusts but not 
take the offensive itself. 

The Administration will fight harder 
than ever on Capitol Hill for its aid 
program and liberal trade policy. But it 
won't seek increases in foreign aid or 
greater power on trade policy. 
¢ Shifting Stresses—Despite this “pol- 
icy as usual” approach, some shifts in 
emphasis seem inevitable on U.S. pol- 
icies and foreign relations—even if the 
most optimistic assumptions about 
Soviet intentions prove true. 

Defense spending is an obvious case 
in point. There will be effective politi- 
cal pressures for bigger appropriations 
regardless of the Administration. And 
the summit fiasco almost certainly will 
help the $4-billion foreign aid bill, par- 
ticularly the $2-billion of it earmarked 
for military assistance. 
¢ ‘Everyone Has Lost’—This_ week, 
Washington is glum more from un- 
certainty than from fear of an immedi- 
ate crisis. The real danger may be that 
events will get out of hand and lead to 
trouble that neither side wants. 

One official expressed the prevailing 
mood this way: 

“Everyone has lost from the collapse 
of the summit talks. The arms race is 
running without brakes again. When 
vou’re dealing with an authoritarian 
power, you have to be able to talk to the 
top man occasionally. Now that’s out 
for some time. And, anyway, if Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev couldn’t pull 
off the miracle we need, who can?” 
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2. In Washington: Defense Shifts, 


The slow and quarrelsome task of 
rcadjusting U.S. policy to the summit 
collapse is under way in Washington 

There will be no sudden and dra- 
matic decisions. On the surface, the 
situation may seem like a_ continua- 
tion of familiar debates military 
spending, and not like a readjustment 
it all. 

There is no feeling that the nation 
confronts a crisis—that when Khrush- 
chev wrecked the summit he set in 
motion forces that could lead swiftly 
to war. On the contrary, the Senate’s 
first dav of debate this week ended in a 
bitter partisan wrangle, with more at- 
tention paid to the Presidential cam- 
paign than to a reappraisal of our 
position in the world. 

Yet, important changes are certain to 
stem from the self-examination and self- 
criticism both in Congress and the 
\dmunistration 

¢ Arms procurement programs and 


levels hat vill eventually 


OvVCT 


pending 
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be affected, some rising and some fall- 
ing. The general direction will be up- 
ward, perhaps by only a small amount 
at first. What will be more important 
than the net amount of the rise is the 
pinpointing of increases—which weapon 
systems come out with the most added 
dollars. 

e The decision-making process im 
the field of national security may be 
revamped to curb the independence of 
the Central Intelligence Agency 

¢ The Presidential campaign is 
being readjusted to new and _ perhaps 
decisive factors (page 45 

The original Republican “peace” 
issue, which party strategists had 
counted on heavily, is dissolving. ‘Taking 
its place is the issue of how to handle 
Khrushchev and the Soviets. 
¢ Candidates’ Stakes—Vice-Pres. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, as sole contender for the 
GOP nomination, has the most at stake 
He moved swiftly to support the Ad- 
ministration in the earlv davs of the U-2 


incident, and will have to stand by 


whatever Eisenhower does in the com- 


ing struggles with Congres 
His political fortune 
pend on whether the voters decide the 


Administration blundered seriously and 


ma\ well de- 


lost a real chance to advance the cause 
of peace—or whether voters accept the 
Administration version, that Khrushchev 


was going to wreck the summit on one 
pretext inoth ind that the down- 
ing of our U-2 spy plane was merely 


the pretext that came to hand 


(he Democratic aspirants are hav- 
ing their troubl too. When thev 
criticise Eisenhower's conduct before 
ind at the summit they are met bv cries 
of “appeasement” and “soft on Com- 


munism” from the Republicans. Their 
safest course so far is to come out for 
higher defens« ind to a man, 
they are doing this 

¢ Infighting—It will be before 
the political implications are fully felt- 
but the infighting has already begun. 
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Party Wrangling 


Democrats in Congress: this week 
mounted a full-scale inquiry into the 
summit collapse, the U-2 spy flight that 
preceded it, and the series of contradic- 
tory initial statements by the Admin- 
istration. There’s no chance at all of 
keeping politics out of these inquir- 
ies. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, will head this investigation. He 
will call Secy. of State Christian Herter, 
and Allen W. Dulles, head of the CIA, 
wil: be asked to explain why a U-2 
flight was ordered over Russia on the 
eve of the summit. 

It is possible that Fulbright will ask 
White House Press Secy. James C. Ha- 
gerty to testify on the handling of U-2 
policy statements. Democrats are par- 
ticularly critical of the way Eisenhower 
and Herter first gave the impression that 
U-2 flights would be continued over 
Russia, only to have Eisenhower say in 
Paris, after the first bitter attack by 
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Khrushchev, that the flights had been 
suspended. 

¢ Rival Policy Probes—Before the sum- 
mit meeting, Sen. Henry M. Jackson 
(D-Wash.), chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on National Policy Machinery, 
had scheduled a leisurely study of pol- 
icy coordination centering in the Na- 
tional Security Council. It will be 
pushed now with added vigor. 

(he Administration is making its 
own study of policy coordination. Like 
Jackson's, it was begun before the U-2 
incident, but will be influerced by it. 
Herter and Defense Secy. Thornas S. 
Gates—comparative newcomers to their 
present posts—are believed to have in- 
spired the study, with the CIA’s semi- 
independent role partly in mind. 
¢ Challenge—Democrats in the Senate 
are laying down a major challenge to 
Eisenhower on spending levels. 

Sen. John Kennedy (D-Mass.), front- 
runner for the Democratic nomination 
for President, was one of the first to 
link the Eisenhower budget to the sum- 
mit collapse. Kennedy argued that 
Khrushchev would never have heaped 
insults and personal abuse on Eisen- 
hower at Paris if he had not been con- 
vinced of Soviet military superiority. 

Sen. Stuart Svmington (D-Mo.), an- 
other Democratic contender for the 
nomination, presented a $3.5-billion 
package of defense increases to the 
Senate this week. He said the Ad- 
ministration had invited Khrushchev’s 
belligerence at the summit by “placing 
expenditure ceilings above military 
strength.” 

All of this might have remained largely 
a political gambit except for the pow- 
erful support of Sen. Richard B. Rus- 
sell (D-Ga.), chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. Russel’ in effect 
agrees with Kennedy and Symington. 
He will push for higher spending. 
¢ Administration Stand—Secy. Gates is 
setting the tone for the Administration. 
On his return from Paris, Gates said it 
was natural that greater concern would 
be expressed about U.S. defenses, but 
that there would be no immediate 
changes. The budget for the next fis- 
cal year was not prepared in the belief 
that any lessening of tensions would 
come out of the summit, so no changes 
are called for, he added. 

The Administration still hopes to 
hold military outlays in fiscal 1961 at 
the $41-billion level, where they have 
been the past two years. 

Almost by rote, Administration off- 
cials explain that U.S. military strength 
must be maintained for the long pull, 
that spending cannot be stepped up 
for every possible crisis nor tapered off 
for periods of relaxed world tensions. 

The capital’s mood is somewhat the 
same as after Sputnik I in 1957. Only 
after prolonged reappraisal and furious 
demands from Congress for increases, 


did the Administration move then. It 
finally began approving higher outlays, 
and defense spending rose from a 
1957-58 target of $38-billion to the 
present $41-billion (chart). 

e Senate’s Move—In about three weeks, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
will approve a defense bill. It could be 
some $2-billion higher than the bill al- 
ready adopted by the House, which was 
only $122-million higher than the sum 
asked by the Administration. 

The House—in its pre-summit voting 
—did some increasing. Extra funds 
amounting to $1.5-billion were voted 
for certain programs—military satellites, 
anti-submarine warfare, the Polaris mis- 
sile-submarine, the Air Force’s Minute- 
man ICBM, an_ airborne bomber 
alert, procurement of fighter-interceptor 
planes, airlift, and modernization of 
Army combat equipment. 

These increases were offset, however, 
by reductions totaling $1.4-billion. An 
aircraft carrier for the navy was knocked 
out, the Air Force’s Bomarc-B anti-air- 
craft missile was virtually killed, and a 
general, across-the-board cut of $440.5- 
million was ordered for all military pro- 
curement. 

As the outlook shapes up now, the 
Senate will approve just about all the 
House increases, and may vote back the 
Bomarc-B, aircraft carrier, and procure- 
ment funds. In addition, Democrats 
will seek increases for weapons that the 
U-2 incident and the collapse of the 
summit make particularly appealing. 
¢ Boost for B-70—Disclosure that the 
U.S. has successfully been sending high- 
flying U-2s over Russia for four years, 
for example, gives new life to the B-70 
bomber project. The B-70, now in final 
design, would deliver hydrogen bombs 
and fly at altitudes up to $0,000 ft. 
less than the U-2’s 90,000-ft. capability 
but apparently well out of range of 
present Soviet air defenses. The Soviets 
inflicted no damage on the downed U-2 
until it had dropped to around 37,000 
{t. apparently because of engine trouble. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, told Congress a few days 
a‘ter the summit failure that he favored 
$360-million for the B-70, to build 12 
test models, in contrast to the $75- 
million being asked by the Administra- 
tion for work on one or two test models. 
Symington and other Democrats sup- 
port him. 

White also urged Congress to in- 
crease the Atlas program by two squad 
rons of 12 missiles each, at an opera- 
tional cost of $350-million higher than 
the Administration’s program. He put 
in a plug for the Bomarc-B, pointing 
out that it could make kills at the 
90,000 ft. level. 

e And for Satellites—The devices that 
are coming out of the U-2 affair with 
the greatest added glamor are the mili- 
tarv satellites-the Samos for recon 
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naissance, the Midas for early warning 
of ballistic missile attack, and the Dis- 
coverer, an experimental satellite for 
testing the apparatus that will go into 
the Samos and the Midas. The U.S. 
launched its first Midas this week, but 
only on an experimental basis to test 
its detection equipment, not on a path 
that would take it over Russia. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B 
Johnson, an aspirant for the Democratic 
nomination, has kept himself somewhat 
aloof from the general Democratic 
clamor for more spending, but he is in 
favor of putting the Samos on a crash 
basis. 

A successful reconnaissance satellite 
would perform the same function as the 
U-2, but because it is not a manned air- 
plane, it would probably not carry the 
same connotations of “invasion” that 
the Soviets pin on the U-2 flights. In- 
deed, a satellite might lead quickly to 
some form of internationalized recon- 
naissance—in effect, the “open skies” 
policy long advocated by Eisenhower. 
¢ High Quarter—The over-all volume 
of defense contract awards was already 
headed up, even before the debate 
started on the summit failure 

Pentagon fiscal officials stress there’s 
no summit significance. The fourth 
quarter of any Pentagon fiscal year nor 
mally shows a high rate in contract 
awards. ‘This year, the rate will run 
higher than usual because of economy 
measures last fall that delaved awards. 

During the April-June, 1960, quarter, 
the Pentagon plans to let an average 
$1.9-billion worth of procurement con- 
tracts each month (compared with 
$1.5-billion in March and a previous 
high of $1.3-billion, for September, 
1959). ‘There will be an average $463- 
million for research, development, test, 
ind evaluation (up from $359-million 
in March, and roughly the same as the 
previous high in October, 1959); and 
$230-million for construction contracts 
(compared with $123.6-million in 
March, and a previous high of $140- 
million in February 
¢ No Basic Change—In all this there 
is no sign that either the Democrats or 
the Administration are going to revise 
basic strategic concepts, or radically 
change arms procurement. 

The one hard military fact to come 
out of the U-2 incident and the summit 
failure was public knowledge that we 
have been flying reconnaissance planes 
over Russia for four vears—and_ this 
merely revealed to everyone what our 
military people have known for some 
time, that the vaunted Soviet air de- 
fense system was fatally weak at high 
altitudes. 

The summit failure, however, has 
started a new look at the details of arms 
procurement. Here, the net effect will 
be an increase in spending for space age 
W eapon Ss 
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JOSEPH L. BLOCK, Inland Steel Co. 
chairman, Chicago: ‘‘People don’t scare 
easy these days. We seem to be living in 
an age of crises... . / All we can do is wait.” 


_In Busi 


All the bluster vented bv Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev at the short-lived 
Paris summit meeting did little to shake 
the course of business as usual back 
home in the U.S. 

Such a conclusion is clear from a 
round of interviews by BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters this week with executives 
across the nation (pictures). But it 
should be tempered bv another finding 
that “business as usual” no longer 
means just humming along in self-satis 
fied calm, more or less oblivious of the 
world outside. More and more since 
World War II, business has had to 
learn to cope, “as usual,” with recur- 
rent international crisis as a fact of 
life. 

At the moment, business as_ usual 
also involves irritating hints of slack in 
the economy—excess capacity in some 
sectors, persistent pockets of unemploy- 
ment, inventory cuts—and matters such 
as these seem to interest a good many 
company officials more than the col- 
lapse of the summit talks. ‘The impend- 
ing Presidential election is also a livelier 
topic. 

Most businessmen expect the Paris 
fiasco to add somewhat more emphasis 
to defense programs (page 28)—but not 
enough to bring on a runaway boom, o1 
to solve all their current problems 
Probably most significant of all, vir 
tually no one has vet seen the need to 
change existing plans or lay new ones 
because of the way the Big Four gath- 
ering turned out. Businessmen remain 
generally optimistic about their pros- 
pects for 1960 and 1961—not so cbul 





ROBERT GALVIN, Motorola, Inc., presi- 
dent, Chicago: “We lived with a hot and 
cold situation for a long time—and plan no 
policy changes as a result of one conference.” 


NESS: No Shock, F 


liently as some had been earlier, but the 
letdown can’t be blamed on the sum 
mit: It occurred well ahead 


|. Accustomed to Crisis 


Familiarity with world crisis has aq 


parently bred, if not contempt, at least 
a certain detachment in the _ business 
community. Perhaps the most extrem¢ 
example was cited by a Chrysler Corp 
vice-president in charge of interna- 
tional operations, Lynn A. ‘Townsend, 
who was in Paris during the conference 
His Parisian business and banking con 
tacts deplored what they considered 
Khrushchevw’s behavior—but 
didn’t look on the situation as a crisis 
at all. Back in Detroit this week, he 
attended a gala opening performance of 
the Metropolitan Opera with a number 


) 


boorish 


of business and civic leaders—and no- 
body even mentioned the summit, 
though he was fresh from the scen¢ 

\ possible explanation for this atti 
tude comes from Chmn. Joseph | 
Block of Inland Steel Co. (picture 
above). A fellow Chicagoan, Pres. 
Edwin A. Locke, Jr., of Union ‘Tank 
Car Co., adds that ‘‘a number of busi- 
nessmen are getting more sophisticated 
about foreign affairs.” 
e Not Another Korea—A Milwaukee 
manufacturer has already put the sum- 
mit into histerical perspective. “‘It 
won't blow the place up like Korea 
did,” he observed. ‘““We’re acting as if 
the summit never happened.” 

At the same time, Khrushchev’s his- 
trionics brought home to some the 
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ROBERT S. BELL, Packard-Bell Flectron- 


ics, Los Angeles: “The summit merely 
brought into the open what has been going 


on all along. There‘s no real change.” 


k, Few Changes 


l- 
it 


if 


possibility that, as a Baltimore drill 
maker put it, “some maniac can push 
the panic button” and cause hot wat 
But the majority dismissed the Paris 
outbursts as mainly propaganda that, in 
one sense, had a healthy effect—strip 
ping away illusions about the Sovicts 


ll. Impact on Inventories 


In the light of this philosophic calm, 
it’s hardly surprising that no one is rush 
ing to stockpile raw materials and fat 
ten product inventories. ““Vhere is no 
reason for a buildup in inventories of 
raw materials,” said an official of a 
chemical company. In anv case, a Phila 
delphia industrialist commented, thes« 
days “technology changes so quickly 
that stockpiles become useless.” 

The complacency about inventories 
stems chiefly, as a Pittsburgh machinery 
maker pointed out, from the cushion of 
extra capacity available in almost ever 
industry. He suggested that heavy capi- 
tal spending would continue—but to cut 
costs, not to add capacity. ‘The presi- 
dent of a major lumber company fore- 
saw overcapacity in his industry for 
two years or so. “Businessmen feel 
there is plenty of capacity for anything 
that comes,” said William Day, presi- 
dent of Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
¢ Less Cutting—If the summit had an 
impact on inventories, a Milwaukee 
manufacturer thought it could be by 
reducing the rate at which companies 
are trimming their stocks. His feeling 
was that if defense spending possibly 
revived inflationary pressures, it would 
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ROBERT W. KERR, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago: “Some of our men called to 
find out if they ought to change planning. 
We told them it was too soon to tell.” 


then be wise to have stocks on hand. 

Ihe vice-president of a Birmingham 
\la.) coal company expected more im- 
pact on inventories—but his was a fairly 
lonely voice. He predicted an end to 
the ‘“‘close-to-the-vest buving that has 
been the pattern.” 


lll. A Bit More for Defense 


Whatever the effect of Paris on in- 
ventories, business right now isn’t figur- 
ing on anv all-out drive to spend more 
for defensc 

Gen. Donald L. Putt, president of 
United Technology Corp., has a typical 
opinion. It has been hard to make a 
case for upping defense expenditures, 
he said; now it will be hard to make a 
case for reducing them. 

General Electric Co. had already an- 
ticipated an upsurge in its defense or- 
ders this vear as it recovered from the 
aircraft-to-missile shift. So far the only 
sign of a post-summit change has been 
the possibility of a speedup in the target 
date for completion of the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System. 
¢ Expectant in L.A.—In the Los An- 
geles area, a hub of defense work, there 
was considerable bullishness—at least to 
the extent of expecting no further cuts 
in spending. William E. Zisch, vice- 
president and general manager of Aero- 
jet-General Corp., was looking for “‘ac- 
celcration of all efforts associated with 
space and long-range missiles.” 

An electronics man farther north on 
the West Coast anticipated that the 
Defense Dept. would soon “start to 
modernize existing equipment as much 
as possible to make it fully operational 
until new weapons, such as the Atlas, 
can take over.”” A defense contractor in 





IVAN ALLEN, Ivan Allen & Co., Atlanta: 
“We are reappraising our inventory in terms 
of preparing for additional defense business.” 
He is one of few taking positive steps. 


Scattle thought there would be mor 
emphasis on weapons for fighting lim 
ited wars. ‘here were some expressions 
of fear of that old bogey, inflation. But 
almost no one was prophesying a dra- 
matic loosening of Pentagon purses 
Even if there were such a loosening, a 
Pittsburgh executive said, the effects 
would be much narrower than before, 
because the money would be buying 
brains in the form of rockets, not brawn 
in the form of tanks. 


IV. The Balanced View 


Since business lays long-range plans, 
it’s naturally difficult to change in a 
hurrv—and it has been hardly more than 
a weck since the summit folded. Even 
so, businessmen over-all seem remark- 
ablv little affected. 

I'he steel industrv, for instance, has 
been hoping for some weeks now that 
June orders will snap back and rescue 
its sagging operating rate. But no such 
revival has occurred, despite Paris—and 
it’s almost too late. 
¢ Caution Downtown—The most sensi- 
tive barometers of all—on Wall Strect 
—haven’t shown much reaction either. 
One New York banker thought inven- 
tories would improve, but he admitted 
there has been no increase in loan de- 
mand to suggest that he’s right. 

The stock market bid many defense 
issues up at first, but some have already 
lost part of their gains. ‘The most one 
broker would venture was that the 
world situation ruled out a new market 
low—but he wouldn't predict a new 
high. 

In short, most Wall Streeters seem to 
feel that the most the Big Four fiasco 
did was put a floor under the economy 
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4. The Economy: A Gentle Shove 


From the hard facts of the summit 
collapse, from the political maneuvers 
ind counter-maneuvers, both interna 
tional and domestic, that have followed 
it, and from its effects on U.S. defense 
needs and on business opinion, what 
firm conclusions can one draw about 
its impact on the U.S. economy? 

Che first question to answer is this 
What was the course of the economy 
it the point when Khrushchev tor- 
pedoed the Paris conference? As the 


chart above shows, the economy was 
in the midst of a minor inventory re- 
idjustment—a quasi-recession, if vou 


will (BW \pr 30° ),p25 

¢ First-Quarter Story—In January, when 
inventories were being built up at the 
fantastic annual ratc of about $12 
billion, the industrial production index 
had hit an all-time peak of 111 (1947 
100). 

In Februarv and March—as that rate 
of inventory building proved to be too 
rapid in relation to the pace of sales, 
to the adequacy of supplies and produc- 
tive capacity, and the cost of money 
inventory building began to come down 
And industrial production dipped by 
about 2%. 

But fears of a continuing, cumula- 
tive decline were dispelled in April. 
That month, consumers demonstrated 
that much of their sluggish perform 
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ince had indeed been due to the ex- 
ceptionally poor weather of the late 
winter and early spring. Business an 
nounced that it had boosted capital 
pending plans for 1960 to nearly $38 
billion, or 16% higher than 1959's total 
outlays for new plant and equipment 
BW—Apr.30'60,p27)—showing that it 
imply didn’t believe that a genuine r 
cession was already in progress 
¢ Lack of Zip—At the same time, more 
people began to realize that_ th 
economy lacked much real zip. ‘The 
sources of its ailment were difficult to 
inalyze. Some were short-run business 
evcle developments, particularly — the 
ver-estimation of sales and inventory 
needs in the wake of the steel strike 

Others were the result of policy 
moves in Washington. Most important 
imong these was the Federal Reserve's 
highly restrictive monetary _ policies 
which, in anticipation of inflationary 
strains, had helped to send _ interest 
rates to a 30-year high. There was also 
the Administration’s determination to 
produce a substantial budget surplus in 
the new fiscal year. 
¢ Brought Up Short—But, more funda- 
mentally, it became clear as 1960 wore 
along that some long-term trends sud- 
denly were not long-term anymore, but 
painfully immediate: 

e Stronger international competi 


1959 1960 
©pusiness weer 

tion from the rebuilt and modernized 
industries of other nations fright | 
many U.S. producers about their cost 
ind price structures and their hold on 
their markets in the U.S. and abroad 

e This tougher: ompetition—to 
gether with the general superabundance 
of goods and of capacity—spelled the 
cnd of the postwar period of worldwide 
inflation 

e And it intensified the need fo 
modernizing plant and equipment. Seen 
the other wav round, this meant the 
need to get rid of workers with rela- 
tively low skills. With the economy at 
the fabulou nd long-awaited _half- 
trillion mark in the first quarter of 1960, 
unemplovment was still at about 5 
of the labor force 
e Era’s End—What these changes 
added up to wv the end of the post- 
war era, the era of easy-going boom, in 
which inflation for any one nation was 
a fairly unimportant problem—since its 
competitors Were uffering from. the 
same ailment. And, at least to sophisti- 
cated observers, the new era of intense 


competition, balance of payments strain, 
ind the struggle for 


~ ld TCSCTV¢ BW 


7O 


Jan.30°60,p116) meant that vou could 
not so readily expect to get out of a 
recession by swift and extreme swings 
n monetary policy 


l'o some observers—and investors--all 
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this had an ominous tone, reminiscent 
of the period that followed that earlier 
postwar boom in the 1920s. But they 
were still in a small minority. Most 
businessmen simply felt that they wer 
moving into a period when there would 
be less pressure on the labor supply, on 
financial resources, on plant and equip 
ment, on raw materials—but still a pe 
riod when population growth, new and 
expanding industries resulting from 
scientific and technological discoverics, 
and cconomic competition with th 
Communists would make for growth. 

¢ First Summit Impact—Did the col 
lapse of the summit conference chang¢ 
all that? Business’ immediate reaction 
has been that it was hardly changed 
at all (page 30). 

Short-term, inventorics still hang 
rather heavily over the economy. After 
a buildup at the turn of the vear, some 
industrics want to reduce those inven- 
torics; many scem to have stopped add- 
ing to them. ‘The stecl industry has cut 
output to the lowest point of the vear 
—less than 70% of capacity. Market 
experts cxpect stecl output to slip fu 
ther in June, sag still lower in July. 
There are simplv no signs vet of a real 
pickup in steel orders. 

lhroughout the economy, with the 
exception of some defense contractors 
who sense (or wishfully think the 
sensc) a change, businessmen insist that 
they can feel no palpable difference in 
the tone of business since Paris. ‘he 
stock market, to be sure, ].as made a 
cautious march upward: but, again, this 
action didn’t spread far outside the lim- 
its of stocks of defense industrics. 

\n overwhelming number of busi 
nessmen are saving that “nothing is 
changed, because I wasn’t expecting 
anything out of the summit in the first 
place.” 
¢ Longer Range—But if you look be- 
yond the weeks immediately ahead, 
this reaction seems to be too calm 
Though no one can be sure how long 
it will take, it does appear that the 
events in Paris will have an effect on 
the cconomy. 

The initial effect on defense expendi- 
tures will be moderate (page 25). 

Although it will be impossible for 
some time to sav what would have hap- 
pened without the summit failure and 
how much can be directly attributed to 
it, some step-up in defense spending 
amounting at most to some $2-billion 
in fiscal 1961—now seems to be in the 
cards. ‘This seems likely despite the 
Administration’s immediate — position 
that the $41-billion defense ceiling will 
hold. ‘This rise will give a moderate 
push to spending by defense contractors 
—and by defense workers—but it will 
not be cnough—in a half-trilhon dollar 
cconomy—to mean a shove into a boom 
¢ “Do” Instead of “Don’t”’—But the 
summit failure will have effects on the 
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economy that won't stop with the 
direct effect on defense expenditures. 
Probably it will mean something. like 
this: more caution in business planning 
for a time of greater tension—and cau- 
tion, in that framework, will mean hold- 
ing onto inventories, rather than cut 
ting to the bare bone. Caution will 
also mean that, if vou have plans for 
buving new plant and equipment, vou 
might as well get on with it, while the 
getting is good. 

So business decisions will be tipped 
on the side of ‘‘do” rather than “don’t.” 
¢ Moderate Lift—The shifts in govern- 
ment and business spending decisions 
will be relatively moderate, but they 
will have some marginal importance. 
If the economy were headed into a 
genuine recession right now—which it 
is not—their effect would not be enough 
to stop that trend. 

But for an economy that is starting 
to move gradually upward, as ours 


scems to be, the shifts will mean a 
moderate acceleration, will remove 
some of the uncertainties about 1960, 
lessen the chance of a turn to recession 
in 1961. 

Political events could, of course, force 
far more drastic changes. If Khrush- 
chev changes his mind on Berlin—and 
we face the job of reconstructing the 
airlift or responding in some other wavy; 
if Mao Tse-tung decides this is a fine 
time to move against the offshore islands 
or into Southeast Asia; or if there is 
some other direct move by the Com- 
munist bloc—then all bets are off. 

But if—as now seems most probable— 
we are in for a period of watchful hat- 
ing, then the U.S. defense response, 
and the spur to the economy, can 
hardly be more than gradual. 

If this is the case, then the economic 
consequence of Paris will be a moderate 
and somewhat delayed lift to a slowly 
climbing economy. 


Closer to Satellite Patrol of Globe 


Midas, in orbit from Cape Canaveral, gets chance to 


show it can detect and report 


This weck’s successful orbiting of a 
5,000-lb. test model of a Midas satellite 
gave evidence that the U.S. is close to 
having the hardware for long-range 
warning and surveillance without need 
for the kind of U-2 manned reconnais- 
sance that led to an international crisis. 

In February, 1959, the Armv’s then 
chicf of staff, Gen. Maxwell D. Tavlor, 
said flatly that it was technically pos- 
sible to develop a system to protect the 
U.S. from missile attack “within a 
reasonable time and at an acceptable 
cost” (BW Mar.7°59,p36). 

Midas is part of such a system. It 
carries infrared equipment to sense and 
report flashes from missile exhausts. 
Samos, another unit in the svstem, will 
carry ‘TV mapping cameras. 
¢ After One Failure—This weck’s firing 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla., was a sec- 
ond try at testing the Midas package. 
On Feb. 26, a trial failed when the 
first stage. a modified Atlas ICBM, 
didn’t disconnect properly from the 
second stage, the Agena. 

Ihe clements had been tested sepa- 
rately. Agena has served as part of the 
Vhor-Agena system to put Discovercr 
satellites into orbit. Atlas has been 
thoroughly proven as a booster. And 
the infrared-sensing cameras for Midas 
had been tested on the ground and in 
planes (B\W—Apr.2’60,p126). 
¢ Still Testing—Though this week's 
test of the Midas package was a success, 
tests will go on. Operational Midas 
satellites are due to be fired within the 
next vear or 1S months; thev will weigh 
only 3,000 Ib., compared with this one’s 


missile firings on earth. 


5,000 Ib.. in return for more precision 
in keeping to a north-south polar orbit. 
This week's Cape Canaveral shot 
won't pass over Russia, will be able to 
scan only a wide belt of the earth 
around the equator. The polar orbit 
will give Midas a chance to scan all 
land areas as the earth turns beneath it. 
Ihe Air Force won’t sav how many 
test firings are scheduled before Midas 
becomes operational. At midweek, an- 
other Atlas-Agena was on the launching 
pads at Canaveral. Launching crews 
expect at least another shot or two from 
there before the first polar orbit tests 
are run from Point Arguello, Calif. 
For one thing, it will take several more 
launchings down the Canaveral-Atlantic 
Occan test range to satisfy everyone 
that the Atlas-Agena system is reliable 
cnough to be fired over a populated 
land area, as it must be from California. 
It should be possible in the next few 
davs to determine whether the infrared 
detectors on Midas are capable of pick- 
ing out missile firing flashes and dis- 
tinguishing them from sodium flares 
and such heat sources as open hearth 
stec] furnaces. 
¢ Next, Samos—It still may be late 
1961 or carly 1962 before the U.S. can 
put up the six Midas satellites needed 
to keep the entire earth under constant 
observation. The test encourages faster 
work on Samos, sister to Midas. Some 
of the TV equipment for Samos to 
monitor military activity visually has 
been tested on a Tiros weather satellite, 
and the same Atlas-Agena rocket svs 
tem will be used to put it into orbit 
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and PENNSYLVANIA 
are confronted with a hot competitive threat. 





Rails Make Up Time in Mergers 


For 40 years, railroads have agreed 


Line RR approved merger into another own board of directors to the 


B&O. 








that mergers were a must, vet they have 
done substantially nothing about it. 
Now they're making up for lost time 
(map). 

Last week was the climactic one so 
far. Directors of the Baltimore & Ohio 
accepted a bid by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to exchange stock, with a view 
toward eventually combining the two 
roads as the country’s second largest 
And directors of the Seaboard 
Atlantic Coast 


svstem. 
\ir Line RR and the 
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huge road with the curiously redundant 
name of Seaboard Coast Line RR. 
¢ Awaiting Approval—In cach case, 
stockholders and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have vet to approve. 
The C&O plans to petition ICC in 
the immediate future, then call a special 
stockholders’ meeting. If all goes ac- 
cording to plan and enough B&O hold- 
ers deposit their stock for exchange, the 
C&O will seek four places on the B&O 
board and will grant four seats on its 


Voting by directors in the Coast Line- 
Seaboard merger came after engineering 
studies had shown that a consolidation 
would produce pre-tax savings of $35.7- 
million a year within five vears after 
merger. The two roads generally paral 
lel each other from Richmond, Va., to 
Florida. Thev have been bitter con- 
petitors for Florida-New York trade. 

Also last week, stockholders of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marnie (Soo Line), the Wisconsin Cen 
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Major contribution to your “better protection” 
comes from the control of accidents—the human er- 
rors which jeopardize your workers, your machinery and 
materials, your assets. The Ay safety engineer, the Aj 
claim representative and other service specialists are loss 
control experts who have the know-how to advise you 
how to get this better protection. 

Our engineer “‘at work”: He studies your operations, 
searches out potential hazards, consults with your man- 
agement and recommends practical accident-control meas- 
ures for the protection of workers and equipment. 

Our claim man “at work”: On 24-hour call, he has the 
training and experience to advise you on such important 


Man 











| 
work... 


showing management 
how to get 
better protection— 


lower cost 





loss-control aids as in-plant medical programing and re- 
habilitation . . . and to serve you promptly, efficiently and 
fairly when an accident happens. 

How has this broader, more experienced service bene- 
fited our policyholders? For example, American Mutual 
helped reduce insurance premiums for The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, an Am policyholder who has 
profited through good safety experience, saved $461,664 
in 9 years (difference between manual rates for this indus- 
try and rates actually paid) . . . gained another $174,477 
through Ay dividends. 

Why not look into it ? Write to American Mutual, Dept. 
BW-6, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican 
utual ) 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








“The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer of Workmen's 


Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 








Imagine...a 22-year-old 
influencing your choice 
of a plant site! 





Out our way, the native intelligence and 
inherent aptitudes of the people have been 
demonstrated time and again by the ease 
with which they adapt themselves to indus- 
trial work. 


For instance, this young mill operator was 
brought up on a farm, and now controls a 
mammoth 168-inch hot reversing break- 
down mill. Such proficiency is one of the 
reasons why plants in the area report greater 
productivity. Wherever you find this kind 
of performance, you'll find community- 
minded, progressive people . . . 

. and whether on your payroll or not, 
your neighbors-to-be will be a major factor 
in determining if your plant site choice was 
a wise one. 


We know these people intimately 


We have served them for more than two 
generations. We are impressed repeatedly 
with their alertness. For example, they are 
far above the national average in “Living 


Better Electrically.” Their comfortable 
homes, their mechanized farms, their mod- 
ern community facilities reflect the emphasis 
placed on human values in this area... an 
emphasis vital to profitable plant operation. 


In the American Electric service area you 
can choose from 2371 communities, all of 
which are never farther than overnight from 
one or more billion dollar markets. The area 
is rich in raw materials. Thousands of firms 
produce semi-processed items as well as fin- 
ished products. Labor is plentiful. 

Our specialists will help you find the plant 
site just right for you. Then as an important 
follow-up, they will work with you and local 
officials in relating community growth plans 
to your needs . . . and the needs of your 
employees and their families. 

For more information, fill out the coupon 
in the lower right hand corner or phone in 
confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, Vice President, 
Area Development, Dept. E-529, 2 Broad- 
way, New York 8, N.Y. 



























The Heart of Industrial America 


. served by the Ohio River as well as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. In addition, a network of railroads and more 
than 1000 miles of Interstate Highways provide fast, 
direct shipment to all points . . . give ready access to 
nearby billion-dollar markets. 


2 ° - o 
American Electric Power System furnishes low-cost = 
electricity to this area’s growing industries and alert citi- =i 
zens, both urban and rural, through these affiliated 2 | 
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AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


‘ 
(formerly American Gas and Electric on LAER Broadway, N.Y. 8, N. Y. . 


HA 2-4800 
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Ce all 


From this central station, in- 
stantaneous instructions can be 
communicated to our power 
plants in 7 states via microwave 
. . . assuring better service to 
area customers. 





Accommodations for business 
and vacationing visitors, such as 
this splendid motel, offer swim- 
ming pools, mountain views and 
comfortable rooms with guest- 
controlled electric heating. 


Aptitude testing revealed that this farm-bred young man had the inborn capabilities to 


operate an intricate 168-inch hot reversing breakdown mill in a new major aluminum plant. 


For your free copy of the brochure ‘“‘Power 
and Natural Resources in the American 
Electric Territory,” fill in and mail the 
coupon, 

Mr. Lee Davis, Vice President 

Area Development, Dept E-529 

American Electric Power Co. 

2 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 

Please send brochure ‘‘Power and Natural 
Resources”’ 
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tral, and the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic voted overwhelmingly to 
merge. All are affiliates of the giant 
Canadian Pacific. 

¢ Strong Get Stronger—Most of today’s 
mergers are not at all the ones contem- 
plated since the early 1920s by the 
industry, ICC, and Wall Street. That 
‘master plan” had called for strong 
roads to acquire weak ones, theoretically 
creating a symmetry of balanced 
tems. 

However, in a free economy, the weak 
tend to ask too much, the strong to 
offer too little, with the result that 
mergers rarely happen in the railroad 
business. Today, the strong are seeking 
to grow stronger by merging among 
themselves, thus applying tremendous 
competitive pressure on evervone else. 

Certainly this is true of the C&O- 
B&O and ACL-SAL mergers. It is even 
more true of the merger proposal still 
being negotiated between the Norfolk 
& Western and the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis (Nickel Plate). 

Whether or not ICC will allow these 
mergers, and others that may come 
before it, remains to be seen. But there 
ire signs that ICC no longer insists on 
its 40-vear-old schemes. If it does ap- 
prove the new mergers, the inevitable 
chain reaction should be spectacular. 
Weak railroads that can’t find merger 
partners might well be doomed. A few 
balanced systems would emerge after 
ill, but not in the gentlemanly way 
originally planned. 
¢ N&W-Virginian—A good example is 
the Norfolk & Western, conceded to 
be one of the most fortunately situated 
ind well-managed railroads in the coun- 
try. Historically, it has been a major 
carrier of metallurgical coal to Midwest- 
ern steel mills; any steam coal it car- 
ried to power stations in the East had 
to be manhandled up steep grades. 

Last year it merged with the Virgin- 
ian Ry., another efficient money-maker 
serving generally the same territory but 
tilted more eastward. The Virginian had 
grown rich hauling steam coal to Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., for coastal shipping and 
for export 

By using Virginian tracks, the 

N&W can haul 77% more coal ton- 
nage with the same number of diesel 
units than over its own tracks alone. 
Last year, the combined N& W-Virgin- 
ian net income after taxes came to 
$60.7-million, or 24.6% of operating 
revenues. And that was in spite of a 
116-dav steel strike and the fact that 
it was too soon to gain much of the pre- 
dicted $12-million annual saving from 
merger. 
e N&W-Nickel Plate—Not content 
with this showing, the N&W is now 
talking merger with still another proft- 
ible line, the Nickel Plate. 

The Nickel Plate doesn’t parallel or 
even with N&W No grades 


SVS- 


connect 
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can be eliminated, few if any duplicate 
facilities abandoned. However, a merger 
would give the N&W direct access to 
important markets for metallurgical 
coal, and it would diversify the N& W’s 
trafic to a more desirable mix of 50% 
coal and 50% merchandise, instead of 
the present heavy reliance on coal. 
Finally, one efficient railroad serving a 
vastly expanded territory could draw 
more trafic from competing lines. 
Not only would such a super-railroad 


be busier, more efficient, and more 
profitable but its borrowing power 
would grow proportionately. There's 


almost no limit to the improvements a 
railroad could make if it could raise 
the money. This would be no problem 
for a combined N& W-Nickel Plate. 

¢ C&O-B&O-Pres. Walter J. Tuohy 
of the C&O won't concede that the 
specter of N&W’s expansion in his 
road’s territory had anything much to 
do with C&O’s starting negotiations 
with the B&O. He insists the idea goes 
back to November, 1957, when the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
roads were talking merger. 

Nevertheless, Nickel Plate-N&W 
negotiations started in earnest on Mar. 
18, and the C&O-B&O deal caught fire 
only three weeks ago. It is also note- 
worthy that the Pennsy, privately de- 
scribed by one C&O official as “that 
octopus,” owns 33.55% of the N&W’s 
outstanding voting stock—enough for 
effective working control. 

Like the N&W-Virginian, a com- 
bined C&O-B&O would be able to 
handle its coal haulings more efficiently. 
The C&O’s coal is preponderantly 
metallurgical, therefore subject to 
swings in the steel business; the B&O’s 
coal is preponderantly used in steam- 
fueled power plants. The two roads 
could pool rolling stock and eliminate 
duplication in facilities. 

Like the N& W-Nickel Plate, a C&O- 
B&O could gain direct access to more 
coal markets and could generate more 
merchandise trafic by offering faster 
service and one bill of lading to more 
points. 

he C&O and B&O are going about 
their merger attempt in an «unusual 
way. Directors have agreed to exchange 
stock, apparently on a ratio based on 
present earnings. Only after such an 
exchange will the roads determine 
which facilities are superfluous. Usually, 
such studies come first, to see which 
road’s facilities must be scrapped, and 
the exchange offers are based on these 
findings. But C&O thinks that the 
making of such studies by two inde- 
pendent railroads, each trying to squeeze 
the last penny out of a merger, often 
leads to a disruptive squabble. 
¢ Three-Way Deal?—After C&O’s an- 
nual meeting in April, the New York 
Central was said also to be talking with 
C&O and B&O, but the Central has 


kept silent. According to one rumor, 
the Central—which would feel a com- 
petitive squeeze from mergers now be- 
ing discussed—would be invited to join 
a merged C&O-B&O. This would cre- 
ate a bigger than the 
Pennsy, now the nation’s largest rail- 
road. 

Some such a road would 
be too large to manage efficiently. Rail- 
roads are, by definition, spread all over 
the map, hence hard to manage. In- 
dustry leaders are agreed that mer« big- 
ness is no virtue, that advantages of 
mergers must come from 
and increased earning power 
turn, create the money to 
equipment and methods 

It is hard to see how either the Cen- 
tral or the Pennsy would be strength- 
ened by 


colossus, far 


critics say 


economies 
These, in 
modernize 


being enlarged. It may be 
significant that neither road shows 


any inclination to fight mergers that 
strengthen its competitors 
e Erie-Lackawanna—The first clue to 
ICC’s attitude toward these mergers 
will probably be found in the coming 
decision on the proposed Erie-Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western consolidation. 

Unlike the others, this is not a com- 
bination of strength but of weakness. 
In the words of one observer, “Thev 
can barely subsist apart and are unlikely 
to set any earnings records when they 
become one.” This goes double since 
stronger roads on all sides of them have 
begun merger negotiations 

Erie-Lackawanna have completed 
their studies, agreed on terms, gotten 
stockholder approval, received endorse- 
ment of an ICC examiner. All that re- 
mains is approval by the full ICC, and 
a preliminary finding is expected “anv 
time.” Meanwhile, the Erie figures de- 
lay is costing $37,000 a day in potential 
savings. 
¢ Western Roads—Though merger 
talks are perhaps liveliest in the North- 
cast, that’s not the only significant area 
or even the one where a chain reaction 
is likely to start 

Ihe Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific are waiting for results of en- 
gineering studies before proceeding 
with their proposed merger. Both have 
bleak pasts but are making comebacks 
under strong, young managements 

If this merger goes through, the Chi- 


cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, and 


the Spokane, Portland & Seattle are 
likely to break out of their since-1956 
stalemate. The Chicago & North West- 
em is already seeking to acquire the 
Minneapolis & St $21-mil- 
lion. 

In the Southeast, the Seaboard-Coast 
Line merger would put pressure on the 
Southern Ry., but it’s hard to see what 
other big road would be available for 
merger with the Southern 


Louis for 
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Genuine antiques. Excellent condition. Good as new. 
But no market! Reason: Serviceable, yes profitable, no. 


Although your production equipment may look modern, may be 
in excellent condition and perfectly serviceable . . . it may be 
unprofitable. And that is what really counts! 


The simple fact is that American industry is seriously 
handicapped by the continued operation of just such useful but 
unprofitable equipment. 


Management in general acknowledges the need for replacement, 
but has lacked sufficient after-tax funds to invest in 
modern equipment. 


This problem can now be solved, by the use of Jones & 
Lamson’s revolutionary new Profitivity Leasing Plan.“ Now it 
is possible to obtain modern, high-production equipment with 
no capital outlay . . . the machine tools can be paid for out of 
their own Profitivity.” 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & 
Lamson’s years of industry-wide experience in reducing costs and 
increasing profitivity with the most advanced metal turning, grinding 
and inspection equipment. 


the man who needs a new machine tool is already paying for it 





isl JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY «¢ SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
® 


Turret Lathes « Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 














In Business 


April C-of-L Leaps to Record High; 
Three More Months of Rise Feared 


Living costs reflected by the government’s monthly 
consumer price index soared to a record high in mid- 
\pril, 126.2% of average 1947-49 prices. ‘The jump from 
a March level of 125.7% was the largest in about a vear. 

Although the government’s analysts said the increase 
“does not mark the beginning of a strong upward trend,” 
they said further rises are possible in June, July, and 
August, when food prices will be seasonally higher. ‘The 
index figure for May is not expected to show much 
change. 

Rising food costs were the important factor in the 
index climb. The food component for April was 119.5% 
as compared with 117.7% in March (BW —Apr.30'60, 
pl42). \pril also 
was a factor, holding up the transportation component, 
usually down in April. 

More than a million factory workers will get cost-of- 
living raises as a result of the new index level. Most, in 
1uto and related industries, will get 2¢ an hour, the 
others l¢. 


Ihe high level of new car sales in 


GAO Blasts Air Force for Letting 
Contractor Run Its Ballistic Program 


The General Accounting Office this week rapped the 
Air Force for continuing to use a private contractor— 
the Space ‘Technology Laboratories of Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc.—as technical director of the multi 
billion-dollar ballistic missile program. 

GAO told Congress the Air Force should have its own 
facilities to handle the program, asserting that the work 
of other ballistic missile contractors was inhibited be- 
cause they considered STL a potential competitor. 

Similar criticism has come from the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, and the Air Force is work- 
ing to set up a nonprofit corporation, similar to Rand 
Corp., to direct its missile and space projects. 


Hurley Quits as Chairman, President 


Of Curtiss-Wright; Berner Moves Up 


Roy T. Hurley resigned this week as president and 
chairman of Curtiss-Wright Corp. ‘The board immediately 
elected ‘IT. Roland Berner, New York lawyer and a C-W 
director since 1949, as chairman; the post of president 
was left vacant. Hurley will remain with the company 
for “the development of new products.” Neither he 
nor the company gave any reason for his resignation. 

Top management was shaken up with the formation 
of a new executive committee made up of Berner, Levin 
H. Campbell, Jr., James R. MacDonald, Donald C. 


Power, and Llovd H. Smith—all of them directors. A 
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month ago, Hurley had set up his own executive com- 
mittee. 

In his 10 years with C-W, Hurley took the company 
out of the aircraft business and into a broad diversifica- 
tion program emphasizing consumer products. 

Many of the products—such as Air-Car, Air-Boat, and 
a rotating combustion engine—have rather limited mar- 
kets. Last December, the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission investigated C-W after announcement of the 
engine, quickly followed by a dividend cut, brought wild 
gyrations in the price of the stock 


New Indictments Charge Price Rigging 
By Electrical Equipment Companies 


ight electrical equipment companics and employees 
of six of them were indicted last week by a Philadelphia 
grand jury on charges of rigging prices and allocating 
sales of power switching equipment, Navy and marine 
switchgear, and other power distribution gear. The three 
new criminal indictments were accompanied by civil com- 
plaints seeking injunctions against alleged antitrust viola- 
tions. 

Seven of the companies—General Electric, Westing- 
house Electric, I-T-F Circuit Breaker Co., Federal Pacific 
Ilectric Co., Joslvn Mfg. & Supply Co., H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., and Southern States Equipment Corp.—were 
indicted in February on similar charges (BW —Apr.16'60, 
p29). The eighth company, Schwager-Wood Corp., was 
not involved in those indictments 

This week, a third grand jury brought in four more 
indictments, naming seven companies and 11 of their 
employees. ‘These charges involved sales of transformers 
estimated at $460-million a year. And the Justice Dept. 
made no secret of its hopes the case would lead to triple- 
damage suits 

Ihe latest indictments included: General Electric and 
two of its vice-presidents; Westinghouse Electric and one 
vice-president; Allis‘Chalmers and one_ vice-president; 
Kuhlman Electric Co. and one vice-president; McGraw- 
Edison Co.; Molonev Electric Co.; and Wagner Electric 
Corp 

\ fourth grand jury is reportedly investigating sales of 
eenerators and turbines 


Business Briefs 


Disnevland, Inc., and Walt Disney Enterprises this 
week asked a Los Angeles court to enjoin Marco Engi- 
neering Co. and its head C. V. Wood, Jr.—a former 
Disneyland vice-president—from making representations 
that they “conceived the idea for Disnevland, or designed, 
engineered or constructed Disneyland.” The suit charges 
musrepresentation by Marco and Wood in promotion of 
such parks as New York’s Freedomland (BW—May21 


2 ; 
60,p32). Wood denies any misrepresentation. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority dipped a first tenta- 
tive toe into the nuclear power business when it was 
authorized to operate the $30-million, 25,000-kw. exper- 
mental gas-cooled reactor being built at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., by the Atomic Energy Commission 
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PRESENTING THE NEW 
ROYAL ELECTRIC, THE 
TYPEWRITER THAT 
PAYS OFF RIGHT HERE 








The proof is right on the paper, just asking to be rolled out and run up against the work of any 
other typewriter. @ For every precision-tooled ounce of this machine is devoted to making the clearest, 
cleanest, most rousingly readable type-writing ever. &@ How does this new Royal do it? Three ways: 
by making more crisply etched letters than ever... by making a more uniform inking than ever .. . by 
making a more accurate positioning of words and letters than ever. &@ Now this next part is for people 
who do the typing, but the people who do the dictating will be glad to know it. The same Royal 
precision that makes it possible for this typewriter to write so well also makes QYAL 

that writing easier, feelably easier. You'll feel it with the first paragraph you RQYA 

PRODUCT OF ROYAL NICOEE CORP. woR 


~ o 
write. @ Call your Royal Representative and write that paragraph SOON. cascesr wanuractunen oF rrrewmrens 








At 00°00”"01* GMT, May 1, 1960, 
Martin logged its 523,692,000th mile 
of space flight 


ICBM HARD BASE: 


This mammoth excavation, somewhere 
in the United States, will soon be a 
“hard base’—an almost invulnerable 
underground launch site for the Air 
Force TITAN Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile. 

It is an important element in the 
United States Air Force Strategic Air 
Command’s mission—to prevent war. 

The job of this TITAN hard base— 
and the others like it—is to insure that 
we will have such devastating retalia- 
tory power, even under concentrated 
nuclear attack, that no enemy will con- 
sider war. 

Bases such as this cannot be built 
overnight. It is a credit to the foresight 
of our military planners that the bases 
will be operational concurrent with the 
ritAN ICBMs now in production at 
Martin-Denver and undergoing ad- 
vanced tests at Cape Canaveral. 
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CLOSE 
COVERAGE 


In the colorful world of women’s swim 
wear. Catalina is a name to conjure 
with. This California manufacturer has 
supremely mastered the delicate art of 
flattering the female figure. 


A subsidiary of the Kayser-Roth Cor- 
poration, Catalina takes infinite pains 
in the creation of original designs and 
the selection of fabric yarns. And in 
the matter of insurance, Catalina is 
equally demanding. Like all subsidi- 
aries of the Kayser-Roth Corporation 
they re insured by INA. 


Why INA? Because INA has devel- 
oped an insurance plan that fits the 
needs of the Kayser-Roth Corporation 
as snugly as a Catalina bathing suit—a 
plan that includes workmen’s compen- 
sation. blanket liability. automobile 
physical damage and liability, and fire 


insurance. 


And the Kayser-Roth Corporation is 
just one of a host of leading companies 
who now benefit from such protection. 
If you’re looking for close coverage... 
coverage that’s formfit for your busi- 


ness, talk with any INA agent or broker. 


nsurance Company of North America 
ndemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 


4 Headquarter Philadelphia 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Foreign policy becomes a prime political issue for 1960. The bipartisan, 
or non-partisan approach, to foreign policy is evaporating. And not only are 
Democrats and Republicans pulling apart, but each of the parties has 
developed internal schisms. 


The maneuvering of Presidential candidates to adjust to this new cir- 
cumstance, which suddenly looks as if it could be the most important of this 
political year, is going on—and few positions have hardened. But enough 
time has elapsed since the failure at the summit, and enough has been said 
by enough people, to determine who will try to stand where on what 
probably will become known as the “peace issue.” 


Adlai E. Stevenson and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller demand new attention. 
Each has compelled his party to pause in what, only two weeks ago, looked 
like a headlong rush to nominate someone else for the Presidency. 


The most important post-summit development, in terms of sheer domes- 
tic politicking, is the emergence of Stevenson the Democrat and Rockefeller 
the Republican as leaders of, or principal spokesmen for, a position which 
holds that a great national debate on foreign policy is essential. 


Odds still are against both of them, and particularly against the New 
York governor. Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, whom Rockefeller would have 
to upset, has well over the 666 convention votes needed to assure the GOP 
nomination. So, in a mechanical sense, Nixon’s position seems secure. But 
great events can cause mechanical upsets—and much of what appears to 
be Nixon strength today could conceivably turn into Rockefeller support. 


What has happened is this: Stevenson has grabbed the play away from 
his rival Democrats and, on this issue alone, emerges again as a real factor 
in the race. Rockefeller has injected himself vigorously into the Republican 
picture, offering an alternate choice—himself—to the party if its majority 
should decide that Eisenhower’s foreign policy has failed and that Nixon, 
who has been associated with it, should be bypassed for the nomination. 


Rockefeller put the GOP half of this appraisal beyond question on 
Wednesday of this week when he declared himself available for a draft. 
This was enough to abort Nixon’s attempt to get commitments of all, or 
part, of the 96-vote New York delegation. 


The next moves by Rockefeller and Stevenson may be crucial. The 
two are critical of the handling of the spy plane episode that preceded the 
summit conference collapse. In an even larger context, they appear to be 
fairly close to agreement on one major premise—that is, the Administration 
proceeded toward the summit under what Rockefeller has termed some 
“illusions” about Soviet intentions. 


But neither Stevenson, in his famous “crowbar and sledge hammer” 
speech at Chicago, nor Rockefeller, in a formal statement at the beginning 
of this week about his own feelings on a sudden worsening of international 
tensions, proposed a substantial alternative course of policy. 


What they need to do, the current line of reasoning hereabouts goes, 
is to strike out quickly to capture, or try to capture, the majority following 
among their parties. And this will require much detailed exposition of 
their views on U.S.-Russian relations—both in the past and, particularly, 
in the future. 


Insofar as the past is concerned, Rockefeller needs only to cite his rec- 
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ord. He never subscribed to the conciliatory policy that the Administration 
began following toward the Soviets in 1959, and when Premier Khrushchev 
visited New York the Governor was polite, but obviously cold, toward him— 
clearly, as Rockefeller seems to be saying now, under no “illusion.” 


All the candidates have had time to react. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon takes a tougher line on Russia. Even before Pres. 
Eisenhower’s midweek radio-TV report to the nation, Nixon began shifting 
away from the conciliatory policy line that the Administration adopted in 
1959 leading to the spirit of Camp David. Nixon is the man behind the GOP 
campaign policy line that emerged this week: A Republican in the White 
House would deal more firmly with the Russians than a Democrat. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy—still the leading Democratic contender—has 
gone further than most of his party in specific terms. Some Democrats think 
Kennedy made a strategic error, but he has committed himself to a line that 
holds among other things (1) Eisenhower should have “expressed regret” to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev about the U-2 spy plane incident in an attempt 
to keep the Paris conference going, and (2) sending the plane over Russia 
was “indefensible” in the first place. 


Sen. Stuart Symington proposes a $3.5-billion addition to defense expend- 
itures (page 28). Symington’s major thesis is that U.S. military weakness 
permitted the Russians to sabotage the Paris conference. 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, once again taking a more moderate position 
than his Democratic rivals for the Presidency, talks privately about putting 
an extra $2-billion or so into defense spending. Johnson has displayed little 
enthusiasm for investigating Eisenhower foreign policy, bears down on the 
need for keeping any inquiry out of partisan politics—a practical impossi- 
bility. Johnson fears, and stakes his reputation on a feeling that, a partisan 
brawl over foreign policy will backfire on Democrats. 


Republican optimism about the Farm Belt continues to rise. 


A recent poll of Iowa farmers shows Nixon running strong, well ahead 
of either Stevenson or Kennedy. Wallace’s Farmer, one of the leading farm 
publications of the Midwest, prints the result of its poll in the May 21 issue. 
It shows Nixon leading Kennedy, 43% to 29%, with 28% undecided, and the 
Vice-President ahead of Stevenson, 47% to 32%, with 21% in the undecided 
column. 


The important thing about these margins, GOP strategists say, is that 
they indicate Nixon could get the heavy rural majorities—upwards of 55% 
of the farm vote—that are necessary to offset Democratic margins in the 
cities in order to carry the states. 


No new bans on industry contacts with regulatory agencies—that’s the 
prospect for this year. 


House investigators have concluded, after examination of gas industry 
practices at the Federal Power Commission, that legislation is needed to halt 
informal, off-the-record meetings between regulators and the regulated—not 
only at FPC but also elsewhere in government. There is no agreement on 
details, however, and time is running out. With little more than a month 
left of this session, this issue will go over to 1961. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 28, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 
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CONTROL 
OR 
CONFUSION? 


The vital difference is a matter of PRECISION! 


This is 


thana 


a basic sub-subminiature switch. Actual size: smaller 





L dime. But, it can be mighty important when, as a space- 
saving component of an electrical system, it controls a key function in 
your electrically controlled equipment. On your product it would cause 
serious ill will if it failed to serve your customer. The significant differ- 


ence in a sub-subminiature switch is a matter of precision. 

Designing and building such a switch is akin to the watchmaker’s 
art. And, like a mainspring, if it fails to operate nothing else moves. 
Such a vital component must be built so you can install and forget it. 
That is reliability. 

The precision behind that reliability is the story of over 12,000 types 
of switches, designed and built for science and industry by MICRO 
SWITCH, a division of Honeywell. We think the following pages will 
show you that precision cannot be taken for granted in just any brand 


of switch. 
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Precision from . 
- 
experience ’ 


Over 20 years ago MICRO SWITCH pioneered the miniaturiza- 
tion of switch design. Shrinking switches to fit tight product 
situations became an industry. Today some of these sub-submin- 
iature control centers can literally hide behind a dime. 


From the very start, precision was MICRO’s watchword. 
Throughout the world, many millions of these precision mer- 
cury and snap-action switches are serving science and industry. 
In solving customers’ switch problems, MICRO SWITCH has de- 
signed more than 12,000 different types—a reassuring kind of 


experience to put to work On your SW itch requirements. 
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Aging, made to order. Here millions of operations—years of Operation goes on around the clock. The remotely located 
wear—can be monitored at the stations on this 72-foot control test set-up precisely duplicates the customer's operating meth- 
panel. Electronic monitoring and chart monitoring of each ods and environmental conditions. 


Precision from 


Sensitive way to crush a switch. Records load 

stress and strain from gram ranges up to five tons engineering 
Here MICRO SWITCH engineers test compression ‘ 

and tensile properties of materials and character- 


istics of switches. At MICRO SWITCH, the largest engineering staff in the industry is 
hard at work building new switches and then tearing them down 
with grueling torture tests. No “ivory tower” thinking here. Every 
test is carefully planned to precisely duplicate the conditions under 
which the switch will operate in the customer's plant or product. 
High-inrush power conditions can be simulated as well as shock 
and vibration tests at the same frequency range and intensity that 
characterize the application. Or, ovens where operation is monitored 
at temperatures up to 1000° Fahrenheit. Other conditions which 
are accurately reproduced include sub-zero “outside weather”; ex- 
treme pressure; radiation; salt spray; sand blasts; moisture, humidity 
and fungus conditions. Various altitude and speed conditions can 
also be simulated. 








If you're “all thumbs,” you need not apply. MICRO SWITCH production workers are adept 


, 
at fitting tiny parts together with speed that cuts costs, but care that guards precision 


Some operations in the manufacture of subminiature This production equipment is the same as that used machine fine 
switches are, of necessity, painstakingly delicate. A watch parts. Significantly, this is an exp: jepartment at MICRO 
poor place to save time, for they often represent the SWITCH, for such precise machining cannot be rushed. Only with 


very heart of precision more machines can output keep pace with mounting orders 
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HONEYWELL 


Precision in 


$ 


produetion 


In production, the preservation of precision gets its most 
severe test. Mass production can defeat the purposes of 
painstaking design and testing unless it is just as carefully 
set up and checked. At MICRO SWITCH four well- 
equipped modern plants utilize unique production meth- 
ods that cut costs but guard quality. Predetermined sam- 
pling techniques guarantee that switches are constantly 
pulled off the line for testing. 

Every new supply of silver contacts is exhaustively 
tested before it goes into production, another precaution 
to safeguard MICRO SWITCH reliability. Every inch of 
beryllium copper entering the plant is measured for exact 
thickness and physical properties before it can become a 
famous MICRO SWITCH snap-action spring. Every roll of 
this precious metal is tested for heat treatment character- 
istics before production begins. 

Only experience like MICRO’s can preserve precision 
and still offer the economies of mass production. No 
matter how carefully you select a new switch design for 
your product or equipment, unless the supplier can main- 
tain that precision through the production process, all is 
lost. We believe this assurance to be one of the most im- 
portant contributions MICRO SWITCH can offer you. 


Assembling precision parts smaller than confetti. This is typi- 
cal of the production stations where MICRO SWITCH’s special 
talent for working with tiny parts cuts production time, pre- 
serves precision and reliability. 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 





The image shown on this comparator is large enough to enable 
engineers to carefully scrutinize the tiny parts of a precision 
switch to check contour and dimensions. 


Inspection requires magnification in 
most cases, for miniaturization is the rule, 
not the exception. Another personalized 
inspection to preserve switch quality. 

















Push-button coffee—switches guard quality. No pot watching here 
Switches control heat cycle and water flow automatically 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 





Millions of operations at 400°F. Small size but reliable enough to Protect 1500 costly automatic knitting machines. Broken thread or 
test electronic parts at rate of 430 tests per hour needle would cause serious damage. Protective switches stop machine 


DATA PROCESSING AIRCRAFT f 





Lighted push-button switches cut panel area 50%. MICRO SWITCH Jets get switch reliability at 1000°F. Precision switch in jet engine 


design com! cator light with switch, saved on wiring warning system must be absolutely reliable at temperatures of 1000°F 





MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 





125 .switches cut costs with automatic control 


: MACHINE TOOLS OFFICE MACHINES 





e. 57,000 precise operations required daily on automatic grinder con- Switches make possible automatic push-button sorting of office mail. 
trolled by limit switches. Long life despite 19,000 operations per shift. Up to 4,500 sorts per hour into as many as 50 divisions. 


BANK MACHINES 





“Plug-in Limit’ Switches increased production 6°% by reducing down Ultra-sensitive switch detects thickness of buck. Paper money counter 
time on lumber sorting machine. uses switch to detect when more than one bill passes through 
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PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT GROUND SUPPORT-MISSILES 





ine 


Explosion-proof switches cut risk. Safely start electric motor on gas Penny-size switches control missile launching. Tiny switches in timers 
OF 


pumps and serve in fume-laden refineries are absolutely reliable for controlling crucial final phase 
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Miniature switches 
for electronic circuits 





A nearby MICRO SWITCH 


cury switches 





Aircraft and missile 
type switches 





Industrial limit switches 


branch office can help 


Precision Switches Cut Costs 


New ideas in automatic control for your production line 
may be possible with today’s new precision switches. On 


your product, these reliable control centers can give you 


lems your production and design engineers are studying. 
Expert engineering help is available without obligation 


from a nearby MICRO SWITCH branch office. The address 


an automatic competitive advantage. Among the 12,000 may be found in the Yellow Pages. Let MICRO SWITCH 
different precision switch types in the MICRO SWITCH line, precision switches help you get a bigger share of the 
there are sure to be better answers for some of the prob- “booming '60's” through mor tomatic methods. 
. . . . . . . . . . 7 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . a ° . . . . . . . . . 
MICRO SW H IS A DIVISION OF HO R N VTROLS 
The basic and applied research being carried on Honeywell's corporate 
laboratories yields important data for us th velopment of new switch 
ideas. Another reason why MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches are the fine st. 
MICRO SWITCH . FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
A division of Honeyw 
In Canada: Honeywell Controls Limit O 
HONEYWELL 
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How Companies Are Meeting Their Dividends 


FIRST PAYOUT WAS THIS PERCENT 
FOR 1959 QUARTER OF EARNINGS IN THE 
DIVIDEND PERCENT OF 1940 THIRD FOURTH FIRST 
COMPANY PER SHARE EARNINGS DIVIDEND QUARTER QUARTER QUARTER 
Allied Chemical ...... $1.575 62.7% $ .45 63.6% 86.5% 66.2% 
GE farms cx Koss 1.20 47.6 .30 53.6 47.6 53.5 
American Can ....... 2.00 82.6 .50 43.9 - 142.9 
Amer. Tel. & Tel....... 3.225 61.8 .825 63.5 62.0 62.5 
Amer. Tobacco ...... 2.50 54.2 ta" 38.2 42.4 102.0 
Anaconda .......... 2.50 45.2 .50 43.1 88.5 41.3 
Bethlehem Steel ..... 2.40 98.4 .60 . 87.0 54.5 
SN nck dass oe ws 1.00 : .25 ¥ . 20.0 
SS ae 7.00 78.5 1.50 65.5 123.8 71.4 
Eastman Kodak ...... 1.80 55.7 45 41.1 71.9 72.6 
General Electric ...... 2.00 62.7 .50 61.0 48.5 83.3 
General Foods ....... 2.607 52.4 .65 53.3 58.0 45.8 
General Motors ...... 2.00 65.6 .50 106.4 94.3 43.9 
Goodyear .......... 825i 36.0 .225 36.4 43.3 44.1 
Intl. Harvester ....... 2.109 41.2 .60 51.0 65.9 NA 
eet. eles! .......... 3.00c 51.4 Joe 47.8 56.8 88.2 
a eae 3.00+ 48.3 75 49.0 43.6 55.1 
Johns-Manville ...... 2.00 53.6 .50 49.5 51.0 90.9 
Owens-Illinois Glass . . 2.50 48.1 .625 37.7 60.1 65.1 
Procter & Gamble..... 2.20++ NA .65 38.5 48.2 56.5 
Sears, Roebuck ...... 1.40t+¢ 53.0 .30 44.1 57.9 83.3 
Standard Oil (Calif.) .. 2.00 49.9 .50 51.0 43.1 52.1 
Standard Oil (N.J.).... 2.25 77.3 56 73.3 84.5 69.6 
ae 1.60 50.0 .65 NA 38.8§ NA 
WS oo ere ois eve 2.604 44.4 .65 36.8 56.3 40.4 
Union Carbide ....... 3.60 63.2 .90 74.4 60.4 64.3 
United Aircraft ....... 2.50 58.6 .50 45.5 62.5 52.6 
Se” ee 3.00 70.6 75 . 170.5 38.1 
Westinghouse ....... 1.05 43.2 .30 40.0 36.1 54.5 
Woolworth ......... 2.50 62.0 .625 NA 48.3§ NA 


NA Not Available. C Payable in Canadian funds, after deduction of Canadian withholding tax. 

* Loss. ** Includes extra + Fiscal year ending March 31. ¢ Plus stock. “ Fiscal year ending Oct. 31 
§ Six month figures. ++ Fiscal year ending June 30. ti Fiscal year ending Jan. 1. 

Deta: Francis |. DuPont & Co. 


Keeping Dividends on Even Keel 


Oscar M. Lazrus, chairman of the 7.3% ahead of the level a year ago, and __ prise the popular Dow-Jones industrial 
Benrus Watch Co., Inc., had good _ it’s higher than the estimated 5% to stock average. They present a mixed 


news for shareholders at their annual 
meeting last week 

[t's my earnest hope,” he said, “the 
conditions will justify mv recommend- 
ing that the board declare a dividend 
before the end of the current fiscal 
year.” If Benrus does pay a dividend, it 
would be the first since 1958, when the 
company paid 10¢ a share. 

Benrus 1s not the only company that’s 
intent on liberalizing its dividend policy. 


6% increase in corporate carnings over- 
all 

Dividend payouts hit a 
$13.2-billion in 1959. Now some econ- 
omists and stock market analysts are 
predicting that this vear’s total will ex- 
ceed $14-billion. However, business- 
men don’t fully share this confidence 
¢ Business View—In a nationwide sur- 
vey made by BUSINESS WEEK this weck, 
corporate executives predict that the 


record of 


picture on dividend policy, some of 
them paying out substantially more of 
their earnings in dividends than last 
vear, some less. But on the whole, their 
payout ratios are well under the levels 
of early 1958, when the recession put 
a crimp in earnings. All are anxious 
not to push pavout ratios that high 
again; they want to avoid the choice of 
cutting the dividend rate or living with 
a serious depletion of cash resources 


Since the economy came out of the rate of increase in dividend payouts So, most plan to go slowly in raising 
1957-58 recession, dividend payments will taper off as the year goes on. Cor- dividends, even though at the present 
have been moving up even faster than porations are troubled over the way level of prices, the Dow-Jones stocks 


corporate profits. In fact, the Com- 
merce Dept. says that, in the first four 
months of the year, dividends declared 
by corporations that report to the pub- 
lic amounted to $4.2-billion. That is 
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their profit margins are starting to slim 
and payout ratios—the proportion of 
net income paid in dividends—are be- 
ginning to creep up (table). 

The 30 companies in the table com- 


have a dividend yield of only 3.4%. 

¢ Regularity—Most companies insist 
that their dividend policy is not subject 
to constant change. They aim at set 
ting a rate that can be maintained in 


Finanee 55 








... rising profits are the most important factor behind the 
largesse management is distributing to stockholders . . . 


good times as well as bad. They like to 
think of their current payout rate as a 
floor—but they don’t plan to push 
through an increase if it might be can- 
celed next time around. 

Sometimes, though, corporations find 
that even the best intentions are hard 
to live with, In 1958, for instance, divi- 
dend payments were maintained, but 
only at the cost of pushing the payout 


ratio “uncomfortably high,” as the 
finance officer of one large corporation 
puts it 


From a low of 48.6% of earnings 
paid out in dividends in 1955, the pay 
out ratio jumped to as high as 78% in 
the first quarter of 1958. It has since 
back, but companies don't 
want that same thing to happen if the 
economy should turn down in 1961 or 
1962. That's why thev are being cau- 


dropped 
| 


tious about increasing dividend rates 
now, even though profits are high 
e Stability First—Charles M. White, 


hairman of Republic Steel, sums it up 


this wat Republic fecls it is much 
more important to maintain a regular 


dividend level than to be up and down 
Much of our stock is held bv estates, 
widows, and so forth, and we feel they 
need stabilized income 
He adds that another factor tending 
to hold down dividend payouts is the 
company’s need “to supplement inade- 
quate depreciation allowances with re- 
tained earnings to replace equipment 
We must plow back a large part of 
carnings.”” 
White's 


dends is echoed by executives in a wide 


cautious attitude on divi- 
cross-section of other industries 

¢ An upstate New York paper com 
pany “We're struggling to get 
money to keep the plant up. We have 
no intention dividend 
policy.” 

e Dresser Industries, a big oilfield 
upplier, sliced its dividend rate from 
+0¢ quarterly to 30¢. Behind the re- 
duction, Chmn. H. N 
Mallon, was the “discouraging’’ outlook 
for domestic drilling, where about 40% 
of Dresser’s business is concentrated 

¢ P. C. Spencer, chairman of Sin- 
clair Oil—which failed to earn its divi- 
dend last year, says the company has 
every maintain the present 
dividend rate—so long as there is any 
reasonable prospect of restoring market 
prices for petroleum products to a 
profitable level.”” Sinclair, like other oil 
companies, has been looking to its cash 
flow—earnings plus depreciation and 
other non-cash charges—to cover divi- 
dends and expenditures 

¢ John Kusik e-president of the 


Savs, 


of liberalizing 


according to 


desire to 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Rvy., savs, “We be- 
lieve we should maintain a stable divi 
dend rate. Cash flow cannot be used to 
support a rate that is too high, but can 
be the basis for raising to a higher rate 
if the cash flow will give safety to 

that level.” 
¢ Most Paying More—Despite the gen- 
erally pessimistic feeling of most busi- 
nessmen about the dividend outlook, 
the fact remains that few industries 
are not paving out than 
they were a vear ago. In the first 
quarter, only three industries—oil  re- 
fining, railroads, and transportation 
equipment makers (excluding 
failed to top their 1959 payouts 

It’s clear that rising profits are the 
most important factor behind — the 
largesse that management is distribu- 
ting to stockholders. (At International 


More now 


autos) 


Resistance Co., where business 1s 
“booming,” the annual payment was 
boosted 50% from 20¢ to 30¢.) If 
total profits do go over $5(-billion 
(pre-tax) as the U.S. ‘Treasury is pre- 


dicting, the temptation on boards of 
directors to pay out more in dividends 
will be even stronger, in spite of all 
the talk about setting “sustainable” 
dividend rates, and the need to 
serve cash for modernization 

¢ Trying Hard—Meanwhile, some com- 
panies are having harder going, even 
to sustain current rates 
those threatened with 
been too optimistic carmings 
prospects. They are still trving to hold 
the line, although some sav the 
be squeezed pretty hard 

Industrial companies figure that their 
pavouts must be high in order to keep 
their stock prices up, and a high stock 
price is often needed for purposes of 
icquisitions or loans. On the other 
hand, companies that deliberately hike 
their payouts are in dange1 
hurt if their eatnings fail to advance 
\s one company president put it: “The 
market isn’t going to support vour stock 
on a payout alone Investors want to 
be assured that vou can continue pay 
ing, and that depends on carnings.” 
¢ Growth Stocks—Actually, investors 
have been favoring stocks that offer 
either a very small payout o1 
all. The rise in the price 
stocks—particularly in the electronics 
ficld—has not been based on their divi- 
dend record. 

As one electronics executive explains, 
“We're being bought because our busi- 
ness is increasing by leaps and bounds 
People are after the capital gains, not 
the dividends.” 

“We can’t afford dividends 


con- 


In most cases, 


reductions have 


about 


ma\ 


of being 


one at 
of growth 


nother 


electronics man adds. “We have to plow 
back all the funds we get.” 

¢ Good Health—But many companies 
feel that paying dividends is a sign of 
good health. For example, Cudahy 
Packing Co., sixth largest meat-packer 
with 1959 sales of $354-million, has not 
paid a dividend for some time. Pres 


L. F. Long savs, ‘We hope to resume 
in the not too distant future.” The de- 
cision, he adds, depends on earnings in 


the second half 
While 


carnings 


most companies sav higher 
ire the kev to higher dividend 
pavouts, some companies have been able 
to boost dividends in 
an increase in earnings. At Philip Mor- 
ris, Inc., for example, the dividend rat 

was boosted 20‘ last November, fro 

a quarterly rate of 75¢ per share to the 
new rate of 90¢ An important factor 
behind this decision, savs Treas. Hugh 
Cullman, was a “topping out’’ in the 


inticipation of 


company’s capital spending program 
coupled with increasing profits as new 
plant and equipment came on stream 
“We're not a cyclical compan he 
SaVS We don’t expect to have any 
dificulty meeting the 90¢ rat 
Utilities have also been increasing 
their payouts steadily. But here, hikes 
have occurred only when higher carn- 
ings justified them. As George Rverson, 
secretary of the Northern Illinois Gas 


unlikely that we 
payouts unless we were 


able to support them for some time 


Co., puts it: “It is 
would increas¢ 


Rverson says that Northern [Hhnoi 
normally pays out 60% to 70 f it 
earnings, to keep its stock attract 
¢ Oil Troubles—The oil industry, of 
course, is the darkest spot in the d 


with the possible excep- 
of the deficit-ridden ra 


managements were hberal, 


dend_ pictur 
tion of som 
roads. Oil 
almost lavish, in their dividend policies 
the hevday of 1956 and 195 
when the future se 
but higher 
Now, with 
prices, ind 
lots of compat 
dend boosts,” savs 
oil analyst 

So far, cash flow has sustained 
dends at most of the larger compani 
But the list of oil 
on Wall Sti 
dend cuts is growing longer 
of California has alread) 
dividend payments, and 
Standard Oil (N. J.) are als« 

All three 
ariy action on the dividend is strictly up 
to the board of directors. And all point 
out that, even with a decline in carn 
ings, cash flow—and in some cases nt 
earnings—still cover their 
a healthy margin 

‘There’s no conceivable 
we should have to cut the dividend 
savs an officer at Jersev Standard. END 
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Have you met... 


THE 
CORROSION 
ENGINEER? 


Management has a seven billion 
dollar stake in his know-how ... his 
alertness... his judgment. 


This vast sum is the toll which cor- 
rosion takes annually. Virtually noth- 
ing is exempt. Corrosion starts to 
destroy your new plant even before 
it is completed. Pipe-lines . . . steam 
and condensate systems . . . process 
heat exchangers—all are subject to 
the constant threat of corrosive de- 
terioration. 


Against this ceaseless attack, the 
corrosion engineer stands guard, us- 
ing all the devices of modern science 
and engineering to curb the destruc- 
tive progress. 


Dearborn is proud to assist these 
engineers by providing specialized 
technical help. We would be happy 
to send you or your corrosion engi- 
neer an interesting booklet detailing 
Dearborn’s services in these fields. 


RBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART + CHICAGO 54 


Consulting services - Treatment chemicals 
for all steam and water systems - Rust 
preventive coatings for every industrial appli- 
cation; for long lasting protection of bridges; 
for gas and oil transmission and distribution 
lines; for marine uses. 
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TIME TO DECIDE 





“Should | be concerned with truck 
breakdowns or running my business?” 


If building the business you know best is your main concern, you should 
look into Ryder full service leasing, now. Leasing your truck fleet 
from Ryder puts the problems of truck maintenance where they belong: 
In the lap of experts. And you’ll enjoy something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 


Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 


Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 


guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


» Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet "Design for Profit’ to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. H-2 
Miami, Florida 





1960 RSI 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 








SEC Challenged on Stock Option 


Utility holding company hits out at unwritten ban on 
offering shares to top management. 


Che Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission is facing the first real chal- 
lenge of its 25-year “unwritten law” 
barring public utility holding companies 
from issuing stock options to key man- 
agement people. 

Directly involved are some 120,000 
shares of Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
common stock, presently valued at 
about $3.5-million, which the company 
wants to provide for its top corporate 
officers. But the issue cuts much deeper 
than one company. The outcome of 
the case will settle whether or not 
stock options will be available to utility 
company executives. 
¢ Challenge to SEC—Up until now, 
utilities have refrained from issuing 
options, because SEC has informally 
taken a position against such practices. 
SEC feels that it has authority under 
the 1935 Holding Company Act, which 
gives SEC considerable power over utili- 
ties engaged in interstate commerce. 

Last fall, Middle South challenged 
this authority in a lengthy brief re- 
questing SEC permission to issue 
options. Last week, SEC staff lawvers 
filed their answering brief, which took 
a strong stand against the proposal. The 
staff brief hit out at Middle South’s 
arguments, concluding that issuance of 
options to executives would serve nei- 
ther the best interests of the company 
nor its stockholders. 

The staff brief is not the last word. 
Now, SEC commissioners will study 
the case and hand down a decision. 
If the commission upholds the. staff, 
Middle South will probably go to court 
to test the validity of the decision. And, 
as one SEC lawver put it this week, “It 
could be a lengthy business.” 
¢ Implied Power—The 1935 Act con- 
tains no express prohibition against 
granting stock options. But SEC has 
always maintained that its power was 
granted “in reverse’’—by the fact that 
Congress did not specifically state that 
options are permissible securities, such 
as common stocks and first mortgage 
bonds. 

Until Middle South brought its peti- 
tion, SEC had never been forced to take 
a formal stand. In_ several previous 
cases, it had relied on its persuasive 
powers to dissuade holding companies 
from submitting stock option plans. 
¢ Test Case—But Middle South evi- 
dently wants SEC to spell out its posi- 
tion. It feels at a disadvantage, com- 
pared with electric power companies 
and other public utility holding com- 
panies which can gain exemption from 
SEC supervision because they operate 
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wholly within a state or in immediately 
adjacent areas within another state. 
Middle South, which is engaged in in- 
terstate dealings—the only kind that 
come under SEC—considers that its ex- 
ecutives could be lured away by option 
plans proffered by other exempt com- 
panies 

SEC did not use its persuasive powers 
this time. Instead, it decided to meet 
the issue head-on, and its staff has made 
point-by-point rebuttal challenging the 
Middle South case: 
Retention and Recruitment of Top 
Caliber People 

e Middle South: Competitive pres- 
sures require it to have a policy of offer- 
ing stock options for the “attraction and 
retention by Middle South system of 
capable executives and the recruitment 
of capable young men starting out on 
their business careers.” 

e SEC: Middle South can show 
only one case where a top emplovee left, 
citing lack of a stock option program 
as one of his reasons. 

Employee Incentive 

e Middle South: It is at a com- 
petitive disadvantage, in that other elec- 
tric utilities that aren’t subject to the 
holding company law have stock option 
plans to induce top officials to perform 
better. 

¢ SEC: Just the opposite appears 
to be the case. Taking the record of 
12 electric utility companies cited by 
Middle South as having stock options, 
the SEC brief argues the percentage 
increase in Middle South’s earnings has 
outstripped the average earnings record 
of the 12 companies in recent years. 
Congressional Policy 

¢ Middle South: It was the intent 
of Congress in amending the Internal 
Revenue Code in 1950 and in 1954 to 
foster a policy of encouraging stock 
options, and to include registered hold- 
ing companies in such declared policy. 

¢ SEC: This is a “startling propo- 
sition, arguing in effect that Congress 
in amending the Internal Revenue 
Code also amended the Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

Infringement on Corporate Rights 

¢ Middle South: The options pro- 
posed are not securities covered by the 
1935 act because they are non-transfer- 
able. To deny Middle South the right 
to issue options is to deny the com- 
pany its management prerogatives. 

e SEC: The act makes no distinc- 
tion between a transferable and non- 
transferable security. Middle South’s 
argument is an attempt to overcome 
the “clear language of the act.” END 











WITH RYDER YOu 
CAN ALSO LEASE... 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


and enjoy... 


® The same full service through the 
largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations. 

® Use of equipment specially designed 
for your needs. 

® The benefits of having cash for this 
equipment available for more impor- 
tant jobs. 

® One accurate, easy-to-budget cost 
you can project. 

Decide now to discuss car and mate- 

rials handling equipment leasing as 

well as truck leasing with your nearby 

Ryderman. 





RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 
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In Finance 


Capital Airlines Shakes Up Management; 
Needlands, Whitlock Get Key Posts 


The internal strife at Capital Airlines, which had 
been complicating the line’s already desperate financial 
position, ended last week when Thomas D. Needlands, 
Jr. a “neutral” Wall Street financial consultant, was 
elected chairman. It was a clear-cut defeat for Charles H. 
Murchison. As Capital's largest stockholder, attorney, 
and chairman of its executive committee, Murchison had 
campaigned for the chairmanship, despite the opposi- 
tion of David H. Baker, Capital’s president. Murchison 
was ousted as head of the executive committee, the 
services of his law firm were terminated, but he stayed on 
as a member of the board. 

In short order after Murchison’s ouster, Capital shook 
up its top management. The key man in the new setup 
is Marvin Whitlock, who was hired away from American 
Airlines in 1957 to help bail Capital out of its accumula- 
tion of problems. He was named senior vice-president 
for both operations and maintenance. Whitlock’s pro- 
motion is designed, says the company, to strengthen its 
existing organization. Needlands, in fact, says that if 
Capital should be forced into bankruptcy by Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., its principal creditor, he would resign 
at once. “The whole purpose of this exercise,” he says, 
“is to try to keep Capital above water.” 

Meanwhile, time was growing short for Capital to 
answer Vickers’ foreclosure suit on the $33.8-million 
Capital owes in overdue payments on its turboprop Vis- 
count airliners. At midweek, observers suggested three 
possible developments in the court fight but no one was 
willing to predict what the actual outcome would be: 

¢ Capital might manage to stall the Vickers claim 
indefinitely. 

¢ Vickers might call off its suit in view of the man- 
agement shakeup. 

¢If Vickers persists, and the court refuses to grant 
another delay, Capital might be forced to petition for a 
voluntary bankruptcy. 


Two British Merchant Banks Merge; 


Observers Call Deal a “Natural” 


The wave of mergers among London’s tradition-proud 
merchant banks (BW—Feb.20'60,p158) is continuing. 
This week, in an unexpected move, J. Henry Schroder & 
Co., Ltd., and Helbert, Wagg & Co., Ltd., announced 
a deal that will combine two of the best known banking 
houses in the City, London’s financial district. The new 
bank will have assets of about $300-million, which will 
make it a major force in the English financial world. 

London observers say the new merger will be a 
“natural.” Schroders—almost a bankers’ bank—is large, 


wealthy, conservative, and international-minded. Helbert, 


Waggs’ forte, up to now, has been “industrial banking.” 
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Though it is much smaller than Schroders, it has built its 
reputation handling industrial investments, and floating 
new security issues, chiefly for Bitish companies. 

Schroders and Helbert, Wagg have worked together 
before, with their most notable venture being the battle 
in behalf of Tube Investments during its struggle to take 
over British Aluminium. 


Bank Seeks to Top S&L Payout 


The pressure for higher savings rates continues. ‘This 
week, the New York Savings Bank (assets about $365- 
million) asked the State Banking Board for permission 
to boost its top rate on savings to 4%, which would 
match rate increases proposed by New York savings and 
loan associations. 

At present, New York mutual savings banks operate 
under a rate ceiling of 34% for regular deposits, and 
33% for money on deposit more than two years, while 
the S&Ls have no legal ceiling. New York Savings says 
that competitive pressure from the S&Ls is behind its 
plea for a rate increase. 

During April, the nation’s mutual savings banks 
showed a net loss of $95-million in deposits. 


Mack Sets Up “Captive” Finance Branch 


Mack Trucks, Inc., this week joined the growing list 
of manufacturing corporations with “captive” installment 
finance subsidiaries. It announced formation of a new 
subsidiary, Mack Financial Corp., which will take over 
some $157-million in receivables currently held by the 
parent corporation. The chief advantage, Mack says, 
will be to “clean up its balance sheet” which is now 
“cluttered” with borrowings to carry receivables ($110- 
million) and borrowing for capital expansion (about 
$13.2-million). By July, 1961, Mack expects to have 
eliminated the $110-million debt, and have all its financ- 
ing operations tied up in a single, separate package. 


Ventures-Frobisher Merger Proposed 


The merger between Ventures, Ltd., and Frobisher, 
Ltd., the two big Canadian mining holding companies, 
which was rumored last week (BW—May21’60,p162), has 
been formally proposed. The deal has some unusual 
twists: 

Each Frobisher shareholder will get one Ventures 
share for every 13 shares he now owns, but will continue 
to hold his Frobisher shares. ‘These then will represent 
a claim on about $250,000 in working capital, plus 
Frobisher’s oil concessions in Africa. The oil concessions 
were left out of the swap because it wasn’t possible to 
appraise their value. 

Some Frobisher stockholders plan to fight the deal, 
claiming Frobisher’s assets are worth more than may 
have been offered. Their claims are not considered good 
because Ventures already controls one-third of the out 
standing stock, needs only another third for approval 
of the merger. 
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MARKETING 





PRES. EPPERT made one division respon- 
sible for almost all marketing, ending three 
years of organization by product lines. 


Burroughs Puts Sales 
Under a Single Hat 


lhree vears ago the Burroughs Corp 
dismantled the highly centralized man 
igement structure which it had 
grown and prospered for more than 70 
In its place, it set up product 
line divisions such a 
other large companies, with each divi 
sion responsible for its own marketing, 
manufacturing, and the lik« 

Now Burroughs has junked the prod- 
uct-line divisions 
single marketing division, run 
headquarters, to sell almost evervthing 
Burroughs makes. Th« functions 

manufacturing, product 
planning—are centralized, 
though not with divisional status 

Burroughs is too big and well-en- 
trenched to go chasing fads. With sales 
last vear of $360-million, it is fourth 
largest in its industrv. Sales were climb 
ing all the time throughout the last 
three vet it had two drastic reo 
ganizations in that span 
¢ Marketing Team—Ray R 
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nothing but 
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VICE-PRES. K. T. Bement (left) heads marketing efforts. He confers with Eppert and R. O. Baily, assistant vice 





You'll make better connections with We 
is Simply—and firmly—welded, brazed ot 


with easy-to-bond brass. You'll make it be 


because It’s “tailor-made” to your indiv 








MA Lin MATHIESON + METALS DIVISION + EAST ALTON, ILL.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Fundamental 


new way of 
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NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 


No wet chemicals 
-.--no waste 


Since there are no adjustments to make, and no ex- 
posure settings, there’s no waste of materials with 
new XeroX 914 Office Copier. Add to this mate- 
saving the fact that neither expensive sensitized 
. hor intermediate film negative, nor liquid 
are required, and you can see why copying 

are dramatically cut with the XeroX 914. 





About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies! 


There's no feeding of copy paper or rehandling of orig- 
inal with a XeroX 914 Office Copier. Any number of 
copies, delivered automatically. This is xerography 
teamed with automation, the NEW DIMENSION in office 
copying. It gives you unlimited copies at the touch of 
a button—at a cost of about 1¢ per copy for supplies. 
To arrange for a demonstration of the XeroX 914 Office 
Copier, and to get complete information, write to 


HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-3 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 











Quality... the best economy of all 


Making man-made winds behave 


The big wind in the transonic wind 
tunnel at Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 


tory, Inc. is produced by a system of 


delicately balanced propellers, which 
can be thrown into violent and danger- 


ous vibration by a mere few ounces of 


unbalance. This is just what happened 
when lubricant leaked out in differing 
amounts from the pitch-control mech- 
anisms at the roots of the blades. 


To the Sunoco n 


{ i the leakage 


» solution was 
simple enoug! 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS 


VSTOM-Bt 


completely with a modern Sun lubri- 
cant. This combination of quality in 
engineering know-how, and quality in 
product, proved once again that quality, 
in any sense, is the best economy of all. 


For 74 years, Sunoco has meant 
quality right down the line. . . quality 
that’s found in more than 400 Sunoco 
industrial products. SUN OIL 
ComPANy, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

In Canada: Sun Oil Company 
Limited, Toronto and Montreal. 


-ENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES 











. . . the ElectroData Div. and the Burroughs Div. became 
competitors—in product planning as well as selling . . . 


will be selling individual pieces of 
equipment to do specific jobs. But more 
and more, the need these days is for 
data processing systems. Supplying such 
systems is and will be the principal goal 
of Burroughs from now on. Says Eppert: 
“We build automation for paperwork 
factories.” 

The growth of what Eppert calls pa- 
perwork factories has really only begun 
To him, this growth constitutes a revo- 
lution just as dramatic and significant 
as the industrial revolution that created 
the metalworking factories. 


I. The Paper Flood 


Eppert’s meaning has its roots in a 
phenomenon that by now has been so 
thoroughly explored in print as to be- 
come tiresome: the “population explo- 
sion.” Each industry probably has its 
own concern with what the impending 
increases in population will mean to it. 
But most nail-biting has been over how 


to feed, house, clothe, and employ tlie 


flood of people. 

Eppert is thinking about a prelim- 
inary to supplving the necessities for 
people: keeping track of them—where 
they are, what they are, what they like, 
what they do, and so on. He doesn’t 
mean keeping track of these things the 
way census takers or market research- 
ers do. Rather, a manufacturer has to 
have records that tell him from past 
orders, for instance, what a retailer in a 
certain area is likely to need in the way 
of size, price, pattern, and quality of 
merchandise. And each sale involves 
half a dozen or so more records. 

This sort of record has been kept for 

years. But the population explosion is 
going to increase vastly the number and 
complexity of such records that indus- 
try must keep. The population explo- 
sion has broken the dam, and industry 
is about to be flooded by paper. 
* To Higher Ground—Businesses that 
deal primarily with paper—banks, in- 
surance companies, and the like—are 
the first being hit by the flood and 
the first taking steps to get to higher 
ground. These steps usually involve 
automation. 

Eppert thinks no company that han- 
dles large amounts of paper will be 
able to increase its processing of in- 
formation—without hurting its profits 
—unless it automates. That’s why he 
says: “If any corporation thinks they 
are going to be playing the same kind 
of game as in the "50s, they're dead 
wrong.” 

In the years ahead as never before, 
management will have to concern it- 
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self with information: collecting it, 
transmitting or interpreting it, storing 
it. Burroughs is an arms merchant for 
this revolution. 


ll. Learning by Doing 


Burroughs used to be known as the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. A few 
years ago it changed to its present 
name; now its slogan is “new dimen- 
sions in electronics and data processing 
systems.” 

Recent technological developments 
in data processing include Burroughs’ 
completely integrated system for banks 
—of a sort that has been possible to put 
together only since last year. To go 
along with this integration of technical 
equipment, a centralized marketing ef- 
fort was logical, but there were other 
factors at work for centralized market- 
ing inside Burroughs. To be blunt 
about it, product-line divisions at Bur- 
roughs were a mistake—but one that 
probably had to be experienced. 
¢ Postwar Growth—Burroughs has in- 
creased both its product line and its sales 
many times over since the war. Some 
of the expansion has been through re- 
search that has paid off only in the past 
few vears; a vitally important chunk 
has been through acquisitions. 

One of the major acquisitions, in 
1956, was ElectroData Corp. of Pasa- 
dena, Calif.—small and voung, but pos- 
sessor of some top talent and top 
hardware in electronic data processing. 
Since it was far from Burroughs’ De- 
troit headquarters both geographically 
and in market experience and potential, 
ElectroData was given divisional status. 
It had charge of its own engineering, 
manufacturing, sales, and product plan- 
ning 
¢ Splitting Up—To the late John Cole- 
man, at the time Burroughs’ president, 
and to Ray Eppert, his deputy, division- 
alizing seemed to answer two vexing 
problems: 

¢ How to keep a finger on Bur- 
roughs’ growth when it had become too 
big to operate personally. 

¢ How to broaden and train man- 
agement. 

So in the spring of 1957, they created 
the Burroughs Div. Basically, it was the 
old Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Coleman and Eppert expected it 
would be difficult for top management, 
unaccustomed to a central staff-and- 
line operation, to keep its hands off the 
day-to-day affairs of the divisions, which 
were the responsibility of the vice- 
presidents and divisional general man- 
agers. In fact, the difficulty turned out 


to be something quite entirely differ- 
ent. 

¢ Inside Competition—The central 
staff people apparently kept too far 
away. The ElectroData Div. and the 
Burroughs Div. became competitors—in 
product planning as well as selling. In 
one city, ElectroData salesmen might 
be in one building, Burroughs salesmen 
in a separate building blocks away—and 
they both might call on the same bank 
or utility company. The Burroughs 
salesmen would offer electromechanical 
devices for posting and billing; the 
ElectroData man would come in with 
a computer and ancillary equipment. 
The two would do some of the same 
operations, but neither was a complete 
data processing system. 

Eppert wishes he had put his cen 
tralized marketing division into effect 
two years ago. The reason he didn't 
was that everyone concerned—Burroughs 
Div., ElectroData Div., and the cus- 
tomers—had to come around to the be- 
lief that handling information was a job 
for an integrated system, not for a col 
lection of equipment, no matter how 
valuable individually. Says Eppert: 
“Things had to reach a point where the 
computer man realized that computers 
were just one part of data processing.” 
¢ About Face—So Burroughs now has 
an Equipment & Systems Marketing 
Div., headed by Vice-Pres. K. 1 
Bement, which sells products of both 
the old ElectroData and Burroughs 
Divs. It also keeps at least an eye on 
the sales of Burroughs’ divisions in the 
ink and ledger paper businesses. In fact, 
if not in theory, Bement’s division is in 
control of everything Burroughs sells 
except its scientific work for the mili- 
tary (27% of 1959's sales came from 
the military). 

Bement’s job is to move the goods. 
Other functions are handled by a cen- 
tral staff vice-president for product 
planning and a vice-president for manu- 
facturing and engineering. They sit 
with Bement, Eppert, and a few others 
on the operations and finance commit- 
tees, where goals are determined and 
conflicts resolved. 


lll. ‘Decade of Deadlines’ 


Eppert and Burroughs, of course, are 
not unique in emphasizing marketing 
The Burroughs reorganization — three 
years ago was toward the General 
Motors staff-and-line arrangement. Now 
Burroughs again has followed the auto- 
mobile industry in its organizational 
structure, although the resemblance is 
far more subtle. 

At Chrysler, the car divisions now 
have authority only over selling, with 
central staff executives in charge of en- 
gineering, product planning, and manu- 
facturing. Ford has gone almost as far, 
with the Lincoln-Mercury Div. now 
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STEEL BUILDINGS 








New, significant 


cost reductions with 


INLAND SLOPE-BEAM BUILDINGS 


You save money in many ways, when your new building is an 
Inland SLOPE-BEAM: You save on steel costs, because slope 
beams require less steel than rolled sections for equivalent loads. 
You save on the cost of foundations and columns, because slope 
beams reduce dead load. You save on construction costs, because 
framing members are shop-fabricated to your requirements and 
reduce field work to a minimum. 


You can have a clear-span SLOPE-BEAM building in widths from 
30 to 80 feet — or twin-span and multiple-span combinations for 
wider buildings. You can have complete flexibility in positioning 
overhead load-carrying equipment in manufacturing areas. Slope 
beams are ideal supports for monorails. 


Have your Inland Steel Buildings dealer give you additional in- 
formation. Ask about the Inland Finance Plan. Send coupon for 
his name and catalog 4010. 
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INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. E, 4041 West Burnham St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


. Send me name of nearest Iniand Steel Buildings dealer. 
C] Send me catalog 4010. 


Name___ 
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only a marketing organization and the 
Ford Div. in charge of all auto assem- 
bly and engineering as well as sales of 
Ford Div. cars. At both companies, re- 
sponsibility for breaching new markets 
was assigned specific division 

¢ Rich Promise—Burroughs people feel 
they, too, are entering new markets 
with their data processing concept 
Figures for the size of the market in 
the office equipment industry are hard 
to come by. One estimate, however, 
runs like this: In 1958, the world 
market was $1.7-billion for computing, 
adding, calculator, and bookkeeping 
machines. Of that total, $753-million 
was for punch-card machines and $350- 
million for computers Those two 
together, totaling $1.1-billion, were 
classed as data processing systems. The 
rest of the business was $292-million 
for accounting machines, $157-million 
for adding machines, and $129-million 
for calculators. By 1965, this same 
estimate runs, the data processing mar- 
ket alone will be $3.5-billion, $1-bil- 
lion of the total in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

In the entire business machines field, 
excluding typewriters, Burroughs prob- 
ably is fourth. But it is outramkked 
by only International Business Ma- 
chines and Sperry Rand in data _proc- 
essing. And Burroughs mav be out 
ahead with some systems. It is, for 
instance, equipping two banks with 
completely integrated check handling 
svstems based on the magnetic ink 
character recognition (MICR)_ stand- 
ards worked out by the industry and 
the American Bankers Assn.—the first 
such installations 

This banking system could be Ex- 
hibit A for Burroughs’ Equipment & 
Svstems Marketing Div It involves 
equipment and products from the old 
Burroughs and ElectroData Divs., as 
well as the company’s Graphic Systems 
Group, which makes ink and paper 
Eppert claims Burroughs is the onh 
company offering all components of 
an MICR integrated banking system 


the coded documents, the electronic 


hardware, and the data processing tecl 
niques 

e Ready to Move—It is just such 
ordinated marketing ipproar h that 
makes Eppert believe his company is 
ready to exploit any opportunity. His 
new central marketing organization has 
been operating two and_ one-half 


months now and he is delighted with 
it. “There is no longer any question 
regarding the moves we made,” he says 
“Now we in pinpoint an problem 
ind move in on it fast.” 

Eppert thinks that with industry un- 


dergoing very rapid change, any com- 
pany that intends to survive must be 
able to change direction fast The 
60s,”" he savs, “‘will be a decade of 


deadlines.”” END 
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Amphenol-Borg 


...a continuous 
program of growth 


and diversification 


We’re a major producer of electronic components 
that go into today’s missiles, computers, aircraft 
and countless other equipments. In 1959, the 
rapidly expanding electronics field accounted for 
72 per cent of our total volume. 

Amphenol-Borg is a leading manufacturer of 
deep pile fabrics for industrial, garment and 
other uses—a field in which it was a pioneer. And 
still another division supplies electrically wound 
clocks for the major automobile and timing 
device manufacturers. 

Today we operate 16 plants in this country and 
Overseas, compared with only five plants 
just three years ago. Sales from all divisions last 
year reached a new high of $56,451,533 and net 
income was $2,926,605. 

Most important, Amphenol-Borg is building 
solidly for the future through creative research 
and engineering. New products, new applications, 
improved designs, better methods—these are the 
continuing goals of scores of Amphenol-Borg 
engineers and scientists working in the fields of 
electronics, fabrics and timing devices. 

Remember that name—Amphenol-Borg. 
You'll be hearing more of it in the future. 


Copies of our 1959 Annual Report are available upon request. 


Write to Public Relations Dept., 2813 South 25th Ave., Broadview, Illinois 


Common stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 


Amphenol-Borg ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: BROADVIEW (CHICAGO SUBURB), ILLINOIS 
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A principal 


supplier of 
Electronic 
Components 
serving the 
Aircraft, 

Missile, 
Telephone, 
Computer and 
Communications 
Industries 

and a major 
producer of 

Deep Pile Fabrics 
(Borgana) and 
Automobile Clocks 








OWNERS of Polaroid cameras (2-million 
have been sold in 11 years) are its best sales- 
men, according to the company. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


come 


at the owner meetings 
from customer interchange as well 


as from the company’s own experts. 


Courting the Customer 


holds 


meetings for owners of its Land 


Polaroid instruction 


That way it hopes they 
use more film, 


camera. 


will show off 


camera to friends. ‘+ Gatherings—Laut 
Almost all manufactu f con- 

sumer products these da‘ vill 

that the 

often thev let him wear his crown 

just long 


igree 


customer is king But too 


enough to leave the stor 

Once the sale is made, h ‘a ex- Den 

market, it’s just of P 

too hard to keep track of all the mil- simular 

lions who buy your product, even if Pittsburg 

vou wanted to. turn 
prog 

FREE FILM is provided by Polaroid to neap¢ 

teach owners of its cameras how 

new high-speed variety now on 


customer. In a mass 


to use Polarox 
market. direct, 
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POLAROID camera owners jam Pittsburgh ballroom for one of company’s instruction sessions. 


or After the Sale Is Made 


0) : ‘?2?° = 


COLOR MOVIE shows owners the best way to use the picture-in- EXPERTS from the company attend the instruction sessions, 
a-minute camera. Polaroid’s aim: to boost camera, film sales. which are held in major cities. Cost of each meeting is $6,000 
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the “blend” is just right! 


Just the right blend makes superior coffee. The right blend of 
wire characteristics makes a superior spring, too! For the last 20 
years, Gardner Wire Co., Chicago, Ill., has found that Keystone 
MB Spring Wire Aas the right blend to produce the widest selec- 
tion of quality springs. 

Typical of the host of Gardner springs made from Keystone 
Wire is the familiar cord protector spring specified for use on 
millions of home appliances such as coffee pots, electric irons, 
toasters, etc. Such a spring must be produced to precise specifica- 
tions including complicated spacing of loops and tapers—it must 
give unfailing service—present an attractive appearance. 

This is an example of how Keystone Wire becomes a useful 
tool for man’s imagination. Through applying this type of crea- 
tivity and Keystone Wire to your products, you, too, may realize 
savings, better design and greater profits. Your Keystone repre- 
sentative, a wire specialist, is ready to help you! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 
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A few of the many springs 
‘2 Gordner Wire Co. makes 
from Keystone Spring Wire 
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owners within a 50-mile radius of the 
city. As many as 2,000 will turn up 
during the three-day period. In addi- 
tion, newspaper ads and dealers pro- 
mote the meetings 

Through these méetings, whose total 
cost runs between $5.000 and $6,000 in 
each city, Polaroid is convinced it is 
building a foundation of goodwill 
bound to pay off directly and indirectly. 
e The Rewards—The direct benefit, be- 
sides simply keeping its current owners 
happy, is in teaching the amateur cam- 
era fans to make better pictures. ‘Thus, 
savs Sales Vice-Pres. Robert C. Cassel- 
man, “If our owners take good pictures, 
their cameras won't lie idle on the closet 
shelf and they will use more film.” 
That’s important, since film sales bulk 
large in the company’s total income, 
which last year hit almost $90-million, 
a 38% gain over 1958, and this vear 
are running 40% ahead of the first 
quarter of 1959 

Bevond that, although invitations to 
the meetings stress the fact that there 
is no sales pitch and that nothing can 
be purchased, the Polaroid owners are 
handed a list of dealers in their area 
where accessories can be bought. Each 
dealer puts up about $35 to help defray 
the expense, gets tags for his salesmen 
which read: “I am a Polaroid expert.” 
¢ Customer Salesmen—Just as impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the indirect payoff com- 
ing from the educational _ sessions. 
“Nothing,” savs sales chief Casselman, 
‘sells a Polaroid camera better or faster 
than an owner who is showing superb 
pictures to his neighbors or relatives.” 

In the 11 vears since Polaroid first 
marketed the camera invented by Ed- 
win H. Land, its president, the company 
has sold some 2-million cameras, sell- 
ing from $72.75 to $169.50. That 
leaves a big potential market for the 
company, especially since its basic pat- 
ents give it a monopoly at least until 
1970. An even greater potential is 
Polaroid’s forthcoming color camera, 
which Land told stockholders this vear 
should have a firm date fixed for its 
introduction by annual meeting time in 
1961. 
¢ Continued Contact—Though  Po- 
laroid spends $5-million to $6-million 
1 vear on advertising (with Garry Moore 
and Jack Paar as the main ‘I'V shows), 
it continues to keep a close personal re 
lationship with owners. Its ownership 
list is kept up to date through the Min- 
ute Man, an instructional magazine (at 
$75,000 an issue) with a mailing of 
of 1-million two or three times a vear. 
It gets about. 100,000 requests for 


change of address every mailing 
g 


In addition, each owner who sends to 
Cambridge (Mass headquarters for 
duplicates or enlargements receives an 
analysis of his camera techniques should 
the prints indicate a misuse of the 
camera. END 
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See why 
Pittsburgh Corning Products 
make the things you build 

cost less, last longer, look better 
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Central Park School, Dundas, Ontario, Canada. Architect: Allen & Maciver, Hamilton, Ontario. 


example: PC Glass Blocks to 
brighten the world of learning 


The learning environment gets a new lift from disciplined design with PC Glass Blocks. Here is the one material 
able to combine the desirable characteristics of window and wall at once. Precise direction and diffusion 
of transmitted natural light. All the insulation value of a 12” concrete block. And the brilliant sparkle of 12 
ceramic face colors for color accents—now available on architect’s specifications. Like the church described 
on a following page, this school wall dramatizes the increasing authority over design which Pittsburgh Corning’s 
growing line of PC Glass Blocks puts at the disposal of all who design and build. 


Take advantage of the coupon on the fourth page of this advertisement. 
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never varies. This is one of the many excellent reasons for 


FOAMGLAS insulation story. 
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FOAMGLAS roof insulation maintains its initial permanence level for the life of the 
simple. FOAMGLAS is the only thermal insulation composed 
can never penetrate FOAMGLAS to form a heat leak as it does in other materials 
a FOAMGLAS specifieation o1 


as walls or piping—wherever heat flow must be controlled. Page 


Most roof insulations do an adequate job of controlling heat flow when they’re 


entirely of sealed glass « 
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Take advantage of the coupon on the fourth page of this advertisement. 
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example: FOAMGLAS insulation 


to keep heat in its place for good 
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example: PC Glass Blocks to add 
color with dignity in a reverent place 


Brilliant color in a disciplined design adds warmth, welcome and restrained identity to the church you see 
here. The continued evolution of glass blocks has made such interpretations possible . . . at an initial cost far 
lower than possible with other materials. PC’s Color Glass Blocks have provided a whole spectrum of profes- 
sionally selected shades for the architect. And very soon PC will announce a dramatic new use of architectural 
light and shade. These are the vital elements of design authority which have become the continuous thread 
of design oriented PC Glass Block development by Pittsburgh Corning. And see how good design can be 
added to important functions as in the classroom shown on page | of this advertisement. 


Take advantage of the coupon on the fourth page of this advertisement. 


Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church, Peoria, Illinois. Architect: Richard Hapke, Peoria, IIlinois. Artist: William Donaldson, Edelstein, Illinois 
, 


























example: FOAMGLAS core 


insulation to smooth the skin 
of this curtain wall panel 


Permanent skin flatness has assumed increasing importance in curtain wall panel design. And you'll seldom 
see a panel with skin so flat, true and smooth—permanently—as you see on this page. Pittsburgh Corning’s 
FOAMGLAS core insulation makes the difference. The unique strength and rigidity of this insulation forms 
a firm support for the many types of curtain wall skins. Since FOAMGLAS is dimensionally stable, it can’t 
soften, slump or sag 
value described on an earlier page and the soundness of a FOAMGLAS specification becomes increasingly clear. 


(To be continued) 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. F-50, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive literature on the building products checked below. 
[]) FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 

}] FOAMGLAS Low Temperature Insulation 
[) FOAMGLAS Insulation for Piping & Eqmt. 
[] FOAMGLAS STAY-DRY Pipe Insulation 
[] FOAMGLAS Insulation for Curtain Walls 
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Company 
Address 
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[) PC GLASS BLOCKS 
[] The PC 4 x 12 Block 
(-] PC Color Glass Blocks 


[) FOAMSIL®, the Acid-proof 
Insulating Refractory 


.. prevents dimpling and oil canning after installation. Add this to the lasting insulating 
I 
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In Marketing 


Wools and Tufteds Are the Stars 
In Carpet Industry’s Record Year 


A record year for the carpet and rug industry, a taper- 
ing off in the spectacular rate of growth of tufted (as 
compared to woven) carpets and a resurgence of wool: 
That’s the way the Carpet Institute sums up the high- 
lights of the business for 1959. 

Total manufacturers’ shipments came to 154.5-million 
sq. yd., up from 1958's 130.9-million. 

Dollar shipments also hit a record, reaching $670.1- 
million. Net income after taxes of publicly owned com- 
panies showed a healthy jump, from 3.9% of sales in 
1958 to 6.52% in 1959, 

Tufted carpet continued to grow, but its rate eased 
slightly. Last year, tufted accounted for 59.5% of broad- 
loom carpet shipments, against 58.1% in 1958. 

Wool staged a good comeback last year. It accounted 
for 62% of total fiber consumption of broadloom, against 
51% in 1958. The acrylics and nylons picked up a bit. 
The rayons and acetates and the cottons, on the other 
hand, took a smaller piece of the whole pie last year. 

Imports continued to worry the industry (BW—Nov. 
7'59,p47). Imports of all machine-made carpet reached 
12% of domestic shipments, compared with 9% in 1958. 


Florida Slaps 30-Day Suspension 
On Big Citrus Shipper for Adulteration 


Tropicana Products, Inc., of Bradonton-Cocoa, Fia., 
will have to shut down all its Florida operations for 30 
days starting June 10. The suspension order was issued 
this week by Lee Thompson, state agricultural com- 
missioner. 

On Apr. 4, U.S. Agriculture Dept. inspectors caught 
Tropicana people putting sugar syrup in the bulk tanks 
of its refrigeration ship at Cocoa (Cape Canaveral) bound 
for New York where the juice is put in cartons for retail 
distribution. This adulteration is against Florida’s 35- 
year-old citrus code, which prohibits the addition of 
anything to fresh juice and specifically makes it illegal 
to add sugar to frozen concentrate or fresh juice. 

Anthony J. Rossi, Tropicana president, admitted he 
had ordered a mixture of sugar and water, said no other 
company official knew about it, and attributed his action 
to a “moment of weakness and temptation.” ‘The eco- 
nomics of adding cane or beet sugar are simply this: 
Processors buy oranges on the basis of pounds solid 
(principally orange sugar). In a 90-lb. box of oranges, 
selling for about $2.40, there are about 6 lb. of sugar 
solids. But cane or beet sugar sells for about S$3¢ a 
pound. So, adding ordinary sugar (which can’t be de- 
tected by analysis and can only be caught by on-the-spot 
inspectors) can save—or earn—a lot of money for a com- 
pany, 

Florida officials castigated Tropicana, which is prob- 
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ably the biggest fresh juice distributor, with 40%-50% 
of the market. Commissioner Thompson said the pen- 
alty of a 30-day suspension was “rather severe” but that 
the quality of Florida products “must be upheld.” 

A Tropicana spokesman said its New York plant 
would still be able to serve its customers, although the 
company can’t ship any juice from Florida. 


New FCC Chairman Sets Up Bureau 
To Police Programing Pledges 


This week the Federal Communications Commission 
fulfilled predictions that it would switch from a passive 
to an active role in regulating the broadcasting industry. 
Its new chairman, Frederick W. Ford, created a 25-man 
bureau to: 

* Monitor stations to check whether they were liv- 
ing up to programing promises made when applying for 
a license. 

* ‘To make on-the-spot investigations of complaints. 

Two years ago the House committee investigating T'V 
recommended such a program. But under the previous 
chairman, John Doerfer, the FCC shied away from as- 
serting its authority over broadcasting. Ford has asked 
Congress for $300,000 to set up the program, but says 
he will proceed with it even it he doesn’t get the funds. 

The FCC receives 100-150 complaints about broad- 
casting per week. But until now it has had no way to 
handle them except by formal hearings on the most 
serious complaints. 

Some 1,700 station licenses come up for renewal each 
year—at which time FCC is supposed to check a station’s 
performance against the promises it made about the 
programing it would provide. In the past this review 
has been limited to asking stations in a general way 
whether they have been allocating enough time to public 
interest programs. No station has ever lost its license 
because of programing performance. 


Growth of Food Chains Stressed 
In Long-Awaited FTC Report 


The long-awaited report by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the growing concentration in the retail food 
business may not start a rash of new antitrust cases. 
Several are already in progress—against National Tea and 
Kroger on acquisitions, and Giant Food and Grand 
Union on discriminatory allowances. 

But the report does underscore the chains’ growth— 
from 29% of food sales to 44% in the 1948-58 period. 
Retailer-owned cooperatives increased their share from 
8% to 19%, while unaffiliated stores dropped from 58% 
to 25%. 

The report does point to retail directorates that inter 
lock with directorates of some of their suppliers. It 
does not comment on the legality or illegality of such 
interlocks, however. 

More importantly, the report sets the stage for a new 
FTC study on possible abuses of power in purchasing 01 
marketing. This is just now getting started. 
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Santa kept on delivering Milton Bradley games because 
“Heller stepped in when we needed finances most” 


Long a leader in games and school supplies, Milton 
Bradley Corporation, Springfield, Mass., faced a 
dilemma. An unexpected need for heavy purchase of 
raw materials in a rising market had collided 
head-on with the need to pay up notes. 

“To preserve the company and at least provide 
means to pay everybody eventually, we ordered the 
materials,” relates James J. Shea, Sr., Milton Brad- 
ley’s President. ‘Then Heller, called into the emer- 
gency by our banks, developed a plan which 
provided us with the financial lifeblood to stay in 
business.” 

Many are the uses of money in business and 
many are the individual Heller plans for using it. 
But always the ingredients of the basic formula are 


the same: Good businessmen, and creative financing 
—each useless without the other, but extremely 
potent together. If your annual sales are upward of 
a quarter million, our booket explaining Heller serv- 
ices may suggest how to strengthen your position 
and increase your profits. For your copy, write Dept. 
BW5 today. There’s no obligation whatever. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


One billion dollars annually for industry 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90 

9141 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 14 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Co. of California 

849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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REGIONS 


Sixties Off to a Slow Soar 


First quarter of decade only 
narrowly tops income of reces- 
sion-hurt period. 


The so-called Soaring Sixties barely 
got off the launching pad during the 
first quarter of the new decade. Accord- 
ing to BUSINESS WrEK’s Measure of Per- 
sonal Income, the first three months 
scored only 6.5% over the comparable 
period last vear, when the U.S. was 
emerging from the recession. 

Incomes for March were 6.1% ahead 
of vear-ago, but only 0.6% higher than 
in February. The blame falls mostly on 
bad weather during the first half of 
March. Unusually low temperatures 
and heavy snowfalls slowed normal sea- 
sonal developments, disrupted transpor- 
tation in large areas, and curtailed out- 
door work. 

Hawaii, far removed from the eccen- 
tricities of winter weather, led all other 
states in year-to-year gains with an 
impressive 15.2% improvement over 
March, 1959. With the exception of 
agriculture, which reflected the dol- 
drums on the mainland, all major sectors 
of Hawaii's economy were booming. 
There were better than 11,000 more 
people at work than at the same time 
last vear; almost 8,000 of the additional 
jobs centered in nonmanufacturing 
activities—retail trade, services, construc- 
tion, transportation. Another classifica- 
tion, labeled domestics and __ self- 
employed, registered a 2,700 increase. 
Tourism is the prime mover behind the 
island’s spectacular growth. Last vear, 
287,000 visitors flocked to its shores to 
spend $172-million. This year, hotels 
are operating at capacity or near-capac- 
ity, and advance reservations indicate an 
acute shortage of hotel space during the 
summer peak season—despite the furious 
pace of new hotel construction. 

Back on the mainland, 20 states man- 
aged to better the national average. 
Massachusetts led for the first time with 
an 11.7% gain over last vear, thanks to 
fatter payrolls in electrical machinery, 
trade, and services. 

March was rough in the farm states 
where cold, wet weather delayed spring 
plantings and added to farmers’ prob- 
lems, which were already considerable 
as a result of the continuing cost-price 
squeeze that has gripped them for more 
than a year. Personal incomes dropped 
below last year in seven states, with 
South Dakota (—6.2%) the biggest 
loser. 

Incomes turned down in 14 states 
from February to March, but this was 
due to contra-seasonal factors rather 
than to any significant shift in the 
economy. 
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MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME 


——__——-Millions of Dollars 


————Seosonally Adj 
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1953-55 MARCH FEBRUARY 
STATE AVERAGE 1959 1960 
Alabama ........ $286.4 $397.3 $415.2 ie 
ED 6 éawiecue 41.9 58.2 63.9 
CR kav saws 126.9 200.9 211.4 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 197.0 197.6 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,296.0 3,594.3 
Colorado ........ 217.2 313.4 339.7 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 584.7 611.2 & 
Delaware ....... 78.6 111.7 122.5 
Districtof Columbia 158.2 189.7 193.5 
ee ee 456.8 730.1 823.2 
Georgia ........ 383.2 506.4 542.0 
a AR Pt re 76.0 110.9 124.2 
a , 74.5 102.5 102.7. 
ee 1,677.5 2,186.9 2,257.7 
eer 663.5 849.6 889.5 
WOU . ccaces ieee 357.3 471.7 469.8 
SOE: a5 oe Gea nc 281.8 381.0 382.3 
Kentucky ...... - 307.1 377.5 373.9 
Louisiana ...... ° 318.3 435.1 437.5 
oe 112.8 135.1 146.2 
Maryland ...... ‘ 432.3 586.6 613.1 
Massachusetts ... 799.8 1,037.0 1,086.7 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,521.8 1,654.8 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 574.6 593.0 
Mississippi ..... ‘ 160.9 208.1 207.5 
Missouri ....... : 600.9 766.8 807.3 ia 
Montana ....... ‘ 92.3 118.2 111.7 & 
Nebraska ...... ‘ 182.5 243.0 254.5 
Nevada ....... : 43.1 63.8 68.2 © 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 98.0 102.5 — 
New Jersey ..... 982.9 1,269.0 1,354.3 — 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 135.5 140.1 
New York ...... 2,887.9 3,588.8 3,844.1 
North Carolina ... 429.0 574.4 602.8 
North Dakota .... 67.4 96.9 87.0 
Gee sevcawe ee 1,862.2 2,028.6 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 346.4 354.1 © 
Oregon ...... i 249.8 326.9 342.3 — 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,058.3 2,174.7 
Rhode Island .... 129.9 153.0 164.8 
South Carolina... 210.0 267.7 282.7 
South Dakota .... 73.7 101.5 92.8 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 459.7 459.5 
TOE kc c4becus 1,132.9 1,480.0 1,522.7 
Orr —— 98.1 141.1 149.7 
Vermont ..cccce ° 45.9 58.5 60.5 
WED acs 60-0000 383.3 567.2 586.0 
Washington ..... 418.0 531.9 550.6 
West Virginia ... 209.7 266.4 266.8 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 671.5 698.9 


Wyoming ....... 45.9 


NATION ........$24,363.5 $31,868.4 $33,618.6 | 


57.9 58.0 


March, 1960, preliminary; February, 1960, and March, 1959, revised. 
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FARMLAND, still important, shrinks as many farmers head for cities, and subdivisions press outward, booming nearby land values. 


BIGGEST EMPLOYERS are metals industries (especially steel) and transportation equip- 
ment—though Studebaker-Packard (above) now has the state’s only auto assembly line. 


> 


SMALL TOWNS are typical—like Colum- 


bus, with its community center youth dance. 


Indiana—Soft Spots but No Gloom 


Spring this year brought to Indiana 
all the outward signs of prosperity. 

Farmers in Lake County, waiting 
long and impatiently for the black 
soil to dry and warm up sufficiently, 
attached lights to their tractors and 
almost tore into their fields to plow 
and get ready to plant corn. In rolling 
Brown County, storekeepers stocked up 
on souvenirs for the tourist trade. At 
the Speedway outside Indianapolis, rac- 
ing drivers ripped around the oval at 
140 mph or better to qualify for the 
Memorial Day race classic. 
* Under the Surface—But these signs 
of spring-as-usual concealed some slight 
disturbances that businessmen de- 
tected at their sensitive cash registers. 


HIGH WAGE level in Indiana means 
spending—this is Indianapolis’ Washington 


St.—but right now retailers aren’t too happv. 
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“May has not been good,” said a large 
Indianapolis retailer. “Saturday's _ re- 
ceipts were 60% cash,” said Pres. Wil- 
liam Schear of the Schear store in 
Evansville. “More charges will be a 
sign of confidence.” 

It was not, the Indianapolis retailer 
added, alarming. But there was not the 
evidence of a boom with a full head 
of steam. In Garv, where U.S. Steel’s 
20,000-man mill overshadows the econ 
omy, talk spread that some men were 
put on a four-day week. 


|. Barometer 


What was happening, at least ac- 
cording to the experts, was a slight 
softening in the economy—because high 
operating rates in the wake of the stecl 
strike could not last forever. 

Because Indiana’s hardgoods indus- 


tries typify the nation’s—and Indiana’s 
personal income moves uncannily up 
and down with that of the U.S. as a 
whole—the disturbing elements in the 
state could well suggest what is hap 
pening in much of the nation now. 

e Accent on Durables—Only 35th 
among the states in size, Indiana ranks 
10th in population, eighth in manufac 
turing employment. Farming. is still 
important, but long ago vielded top 
place to manufacturing. 

As a result of its undeniable advan 
tages for durable goods manufacturers, 
Indiana now has three-fourths of its 
manufacturing employees in durables 
Because the weight of metals makes 
freight charges an important cost, and 
because metal-oriented plants use much 
unskilled labor, Indiana’s — location 
proved excellent. 

It abounds in highways, railroads, and 
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Hertz Car Lease Service releases tied-up car capital 
for more profitable reinvestment. Hertz will turn your 
fleet into cash, provide new Chevrolets, Corvairs or 
other fine cars; handle all repairs and maintenance. 
You reduce accounting problems to the writing of one 
budgetable check per month. With Hertz, your fleet 
administrative time is cut to a min- 
imum. Hertz, the nation’s most 
experienced car lessor, does all 
the work! 





For more information, mail this coupon! 

















1s. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. NAME k 

! THE HERTZ CORPORATION semen Farys 

1 218 S. WABASH AVENUE ! 

1 CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS COMPANY eee 

| ADDRESS ee 

j Please send me your illustrated book- | 

i let, “Who Should Lease Cars... and !TY & STATE — | 
Who Shouldn't.” NO. OF CARS OPERATED ate i | 

1 Bwise 
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water routes to reach the nation’s mar- 
kets Separated from the South only 
by the Ohio, it sits astride the migra- 
tion routes of Southern workers going 
north for jobs. Ever since Aluminum 
Co. of America started building a 
smelter outside Evansville, for example, 
more than 5,000 have applied—even 
though it needs only 300 to start 
Indiana’s biggest recent push came 
in 1953, when the boom in its defense 
and civilian industries coincided. Manu- 
facturing emplovment has not regained 
those peaks. While nonmanufacturing 
employment has since been setting new 
highs, its growth has been slower 


ll. Diversified 


If the concentration of hardgoods and 
large companies is striking, so is the 
lack of anv one dominant industry or 
company The steel strike showed In- 
diana’s ability to absorb a huge drop in 
output of metals manufacturing 
¢ Steel Concentration— hat Indiana’s 
personal income grew faster than the 
nation’s from 1958 to 1959 is due in 
part to high steel output before and 
after the strike. More significantly, In- 
diana emplovment held up well with 
50,000 men off the job for 116 davs. 

Steel’s gvrations hit hard, of course, 
in Lake Countv, where U.S. Stecl em- 
plovs 30,000 in Gary, Inland Steel 20,- 
000 in East Chicago. Steel will become 
even more concentrated. Inland and 
U.S. Steel are both expanding. Na- 
tional Steel’s subsidiarv, Midwest Steel 
Corp., is coming into Porter County. 
° Spread— I insportation equipm¢ nt, in 
contrast, is spread across the state, and 
diversified among passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and defens« 

General Motors Corp., with more 
than 44,000 workers, is easily Indiana’s 
largest emplover. But its six diversified 
divisions in the state manufacture in as 
many cities. Up to last vear, only two 
companies actually assembled cars in 
the state—Chrvsler Corp. and Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp Then Chrvsler 
closed its Evansville plants—but left be- 
hind components plants and suppliers. 
¢ Evansville’s Troubles—Chrvsler’s exit 
left a hole in Evansville emplovment. 
In the last vear of its operations there, 
Chrysler emploved more than 3,000 
men Absorbing such a loss of jobs 
would have been easier if Evansville had 
not already been reeling from dissolu- 
tion of the Servel manufacturing com- 
plex and the closing of International 
Harvester Co.'s refrigeration plant. 

At one time Servel emploved 14,000 
there. ‘Though it sold some plants 
(air conditioning to Arkla, compressors 
to Bendix-Westinghouse, gas refngera- 
tors to Whirlpool), only 2,000 are at 
work in them now. Whirlpool also 
bought the Harvester plant, is now the 
largest emplover, with 5,500. END 
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MEDICATED 
COUGH CONCENTRATE 


A Central-Acting Syrup fer Symptomatic Control of 
Coughs Owe to Colds or Miner Throat irritations 
3 FL. OZ. ent 









PACKAGE DESIGNED BY ELMO ANDERSON ASSOC! 


Behind the respected name of Smith Brothers lies alert marketing judgment. To gain a competitive edge, this com- 
pany—like so many others—turned to Plax for colorful, unbreakable containers of plastic. e Result: a truly consumer- 
oriented package—graceful, functional, pleasant to the touch. In addition, the medicinal qualities of the product it 
holds are protected by a lining available only in Plax bottles. This is why so many leading manufacturers rely on Plax for 
dramatic packaging that moves merchandise. « To serve a growing demand, we provide the largest manufacturing 


capacity in the industry. This, together with twenty-five years of enn 
experience, makes Plax the leader in its field. « Let us demonstrate On 
anniversary 


how low-cost plastic packaging can build your sales and profits. 





Plax Corporation, Hartford, Conn. © In Canada, Plax Canada Ltd., Toronto PLAX GIVES AP ACKAL A PLUS 














RECORDAK 
ANNOUNCES 


fastest, most versatile 
microfilmer ever built! 


) 





O ly half the size you’d expect a large- 
lume microfilmer to be! Yet the trim new 
RecorpAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer lets 
handle more work, more ethciently than 


er belore. 
NEW PERFORMANCE 


The more you know about microfilming, the 
more vou'll marvel at the way the RELIANT. 
(0 does its job. For example, in one minute it 
photographs the fronts and backs of 500 





checks indexes the film . and endorses or ent reduction ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1). This 
ancels each item when optional RECORDAK 


| j 


“instant changeover’ also makes it practical for 
endorser 1s used, 


various departments to microfilm with their own 


Operation is completely automatic, and film units—unitizing their work, and reducing 
noise-free aside from the hushed “‘tat, tat’’ of need for extra microfilmers. 
icrofilmed checks or other items pouring in hes er conveniences—for example, with the 
sequence into the receiving tray. flick of a lever you can switch from duplex 
Precision controls are constantly on guard fronts and backs) to duo recording (fronts 
to prevent “double-feeding” of documents... at the higher reduction ratios. 
» guide them safely through the microfilmer 
to “‘supervise”’ over-all machine perform- NEW STYLING 
nce and make your operator’s job unbeliev- The Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer’s 
easy and trouble-free. trl Od LOOKS plement today’s modern 
( e( her vw the ¢ 
NEW CONVENIENCE | bv R is ee ile 
Operator sim] lides out film unit to load icrofilmi research and development. 4 
ea fil nit with a difler- R 





Kodamatic indexing controls give Film units con be interchanged Recordak endorser (low-cost ac- 
you up to 100 different code settings in seconds to handle work of various cessory) lets you cancel or endorse 
for rapid reference to film image. departments more efficiently. items while microfilming them. 


| 
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Microftilmer 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 








MAIL COUPON TODAY AS 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Send free 4-color folder describing new RECORDAK 
RELIANT 500 Microtilmer. 
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ned Thor personnel in proper application 
rall costs for motor repair dropped 
r saved $2,26 











il Program-saves °15,403! 


Thor Power Tool Company boosts production and efficiency, 
cuts maintenance costs and repair time—with a Mobil Program 


Modern production methods and maintenance 
techniques helped Thor Power Tool become one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of industrial 
equipment operated by air, electricity and gaso- 
line. To keep maintenance efficient, Thor relies 
on a Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication. 
Mobil has helped Thor in these ways: 


e Installing improved application procedures. 

e Reducing costly production problems, 

e Contributing to Thor product design improve- 
ment with regard to lubrication. 


As a direct result of the Mobil program, Thor 
has increased production efficiency . . . cut main- 


tenance costs . . . saved $15,403 in just one year. 


e Establishing exact lubrication recommenda- 
tions for all plant equipment. 

e@ Training personnel in proper maintenance 
methods. 


For information on how the Mobil Program can 
help you, call your Mobil representative or write 
Mobil Oil Co., 150 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





Lubrication clinics conducted by Mobil engineers 
and a simplified system of product application in- 
creased maintenance efficiency materially, permit- 


Mobil engineering service contributes to product de- 
sign improvement. When Thor’s Power Trowel de- 
veloped an annoying lubrication “bug,” obstruct- 





ing featured “finger-tip blade adjustment,” Mobil’s 
suggestion and superior grease eliminated problem. 


ting reassignment of personnel. Thor saved $4,656 
in one year alone. 





Slip-stick problems on 3 of Thor’s grinders caused 
downtime and labor loss of four hours a day. Mobil 


representatives studied the situation recom- 
mended a lubricant that solved the problem. Thor 
saved $1,428 within six months. 


On Thor's gear-cutting machines, hobs required fre- 
quent sharpening, causing high replacement rate 
Mobil recommended cutting oil that prolonged hob 
life, reduced labor and sharpening costs. Savings to 
Thor: $7,059 per year. 


t Lubrication 

















Installing a Joy V-Vertical Compressor is simply a matter of position- 
ing the machine on its rectangular concrete pad, tightening the four 
nuts, and connecting the piping. The compressor is completely assem- 
bled at the factory, and shipped to the erection site as a “package.” 
Expensive and time-consuming shaft alignment necessary with competi- 
tive machines is eliminated, and the cost of foundation form work is 
reduced to a fraction. These two factors give Joy compressors the lowest 
installed cost. 

Joy heavy-duty compressors offer many engineering “‘plus values” 
in addition to the installation advantages. These compressors are avail- 
able in both standard and oil-free constructions up to 1250 hp. Joy also 
can supply you with Vertical and Semi-Radial positive displacement 
compressors in a wide range of sizes; Dynamic Compressors up to 15,000 
hp. Whatever your air or gas compression problem may be, Joy can pro- 
vide you with an economical solution. For complete information on Joy 
Compressors, write for Bulletin 1148-56. 


AIR MOVING “ee FOR ALL INDUSTRY J O Y 
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bought the Harvester plant, is now the 
largest employer, with 5,500. 

Unemployment in the Evansville 

area is still over 8% of the labor force 
—a labor force that has shrunk as mi- 
grants went home again—but there 1s a 
feeling that the bottom has _ been 
reached and the outlook is up. 
e Other Problems—South Bend went 
into a decline when Studebaker hit a 
low of 7,000 men, on a three-day week, 
in 1957-58. Introduction of the Lark 
in late 1958 brought Studebaker back 
to 10,000, but recently its share of the 
market has dropped and it has had to 
cut back again. South Bend’s other 
large employer, Bendix Corp., has also 
had to cut back, in both auto and air- 
craft component lines. 

Uncertainty also prevails to an extent 
in Indianapolis, where GM’s Allison 
plant makes turboprop engines for the 
military as well as for the commercial 
Electra. But Allison, the city’s largest 
employer with 12,500, has been able 
to keep employment fairly even because 
of its other lines, including transmission 
systems for the booming truck business. 
Truck employment has held up nicely 
at Harvester’s engine plant in Indian- 
apolis and assembly plant in Fort 
Wayne, and Studebaker has had an 
occasional six-day week on its. truck 
lines. 

What keeps the state as a whole on a 
fairly even keel is not only the diversifi- 
cation of its industries but their spread 
across the state. There’s not a county 
among the 92 that doesn’t have at least 
one plant. 


lll. Farms and Factories 


This spread of industry throughout 
Indiana creates closer links between 
factory and farm than in many states, 
and helps to mitigate the downturns 
that are typical of durables even when 
a state’s durable goods industries are 
as amply diversified as Indiana’s. This 
factory-farm link raises some questions 
for the future, however. 

You see the link in the smaller com- 
munities that are every bit as symbolic 
of Indiana as Gary, Indianapolis, South 
Bend, and Evansville with their many 
industrial plants. Take Columbus, for 
example, with its prospering Cummins 
Engine Co. and Arvin Industries. Cum- 
mins estimates that only half its 5,000 
workers live in Columbus itself; many 
live on farms in the vicinity. They may 
have operated or worked on farms be- 
fore coming to Cummins. Or they may 
have used their wages at Cummins to 
buy a farm, better able to afford farm- 
ing as a way of life without having to 
depend on it for a living. 

When times turn down, these peo- 
ple have the farm to fall back on, and 
this gives stability to the area. 
¢ Commercial Farming—Of course, 
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TOLEDO Reports on 


Automatic Weighing 


xNew Ideas For Cost-Saving 


































Chance of human error is eliminated 
in this Toledo system. Each formula 
is preset on¥a ‘‘Batchboard’’. The 
control panel can be located as de- 
sired in relation to the scales. 



















Controls Batching Automatically At Remote Stations 


Operator at convenient remote location has full command of a multiple 
scale batching system with Toledo Remocon. As many formulas as required 
are pre-set on ‘“Batchboards’”’ and inserted into panel. This is one of 
several types of Toledo remote-control batching systems for today’s 
needs, including punch card, ““Formulaplug”’ and digital scanner. Ask for 
Bulletin 2964. 





Load Cell Dial Does Triple Duty 

... Also Printweigh Recording 
One remote dial serves three platforms in 
this Toledo Electronic Load Cell Scale for 
truck weighing at a large cement plant. 
With a truck on three platforms, scale 
reads individual axle loads or total weight. 
Equipped with Printweigh ‘400’ to 
print full figure weight data. Brings 
new versatility to weighing. Request 
Bulletin 2970. 








Checkweighs In-Motion 


Many plants today are putting 
Toledo Automatic Checkweighers in- 
to their conveyor lines. Models to 
provide continuous, 100% _ in-line 
checkweighing of items from a few 
ounces to 200 pounds. Motorized 
belt. Handle sacks, cartons, packages, 
pieces, parts. Ask for Bulletin 2968. 





Automates 
Drum-Filling 


In this oil industry plant, a Toledo sub- 
surface filler automatically eliminates 
foaming and controls drum filling. The 
scale is keyed into conveyorized system 
é provides faster, more accurate 
filling. Saves time, labor, avoids loss of 
material and customer goodwill. One of 
many operations where Toledo controls 
guard costs. Ask for Bulletin 9030. 


WRITE TODAY for specialized help from our 
Custom Products Division, or contact the Toledo 
Office near you, to solve your problems in batching, 
checkweighing, drum-filling, load cell applications. 
TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale Corpora- 
tion, Toledo 12, Ohio, 

(Toledo Scale Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 





© Headquarters for SERVICE 
Weighing Systems ae 
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HIS MONTH a group of competent and dedi- 

cated men are meeting to work out solutions 
to a problem that touches the life of every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

They are talking about water—plain, ordinary water, so absolutely neces- 
sary to life itself and without which business and industry would come to 
a sudden halt. 

The problem can be simply stated: The demand for water is rising faster 
than the supply. This is both because of the population explosion, and be- 
cause the per capita use of water is rising all the time in the home and in 
industry. Unless supply keeps up with demand, growth possibilities of entire 
areas of the country will be affected. There is no substitute for water. 

The answers to the problem are not simple. While there is no overall 
shortage of water, the sources of supply do not always exist at the point 
of demand. Water must often be transported hundreds of miles, and across 
state lines. It must be stored, purified, and distributed to users. After use 
it must be treated again so that it doesn’t pollute the sources of water. 

All of this calls for long range, coordinated planning by cities, states, and 
the Federal Government. That is what water experts from all parts of the 
nation are working at this month at the annual convention of the American 
Water Works Association. 

Implementing these plans calls for money, in huge amounts. It is estimated 
that at least $84 billion must be spent in the next twenty years on water 
supply and liquid waste disposal. Since the cost of water is bound to go up, 
it’s just good sense not to waste water. 

Officials of the water industry are working constantly on water conserva- 
tion methods, such as better watershed control, cutting evaporation losses 
in reservoirs, and more effective re-use of water. But the main opportunity for 
conservation lies with water users themselves, through reducing water waste. 

It is water users, too—through their approval of necessary funds—who 
control ultimate success or failure in solving the nation’s water problems. 
The biggest of these problems is a tremendous public apathy. It is hard 
for people to realize that water cannot be “‘as free as the rain.’’ They usually 
resent paying for it. 

Yet, what is the “‘right”’ price for a glass of water, when there is no water 
to be had? Or for the stream of water from a fire hose, when the flames are 
lighting up your windows? 

* cd * 


When people pay for what they use, they are less apt to waste it. Installation of 
water meters has cut water consumption by as much as fifty per cent in some 
communities, thereby greatly increasing the ability of present water facilities 
to serve more people. The fact that we make water meters and valves gives us 
an important commercial interest in the water situation, but does not alter the truth 
that water metering is the most effective method of water conservation yet devised. 


ak * < 


Years of research, and considerable sums of money, were invested by our 
Municipal and Utility Division in creating the first major advance in water 
metering in over fifty years—the magnetically-driven Sealed Register meter. 
This was introduced in 1957, and acceptance was immediate. Since then, 
two additional sizes have been put into production. And this month the 
industry is being shown two still larger sizes, designed in preparation for 
still greater water usage in the future. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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such part-time farmers contribute rela- 
tively little to total agricultural output. 
Most of this comes from the big com- 
mercial farmers—particularly numerous 
in the state’s northern two-thirds. These 
men have a big sum tied up in farm- 
ing, and are acyulring or renting extra 
their machinery 


4 


acreage to us« more 
intensively 

Their lot today is not deliriously 
happy. Purdue University economists 
have trained them to think in terms 


of return on investment. When they 
see how their return slipped below 1% 
last year, and how it may not improve 
in the future, they look longingly at the 
return on stocks or ‘l’reasury notes. 

Economist N. S. Hadley feels agri- 
culture would be worse off if it lost 
the farmers who can turn out food or 
fiber most efficiently. Yet these are the 
men most likely to abandon farming 
when the return drops. 

his year the picture for hog farmers 
has temporarily brightened. Hog prices 
have come up from last winter’s low of 
$12 per cwt. to $16 or so—as farmers 
quickly reduced the farrowing of pigs 
in response to low prices. They may 
reach $20, but are expected by election 
day to be at current levels again 

In the 
sees any 


long run, however, no one 
alternative to consolidation of 
farms and use of more labor-saving ma 
chinery. This means fewer hired hands 
on farms, more owner-operators giving 
up and going to the cities. Already 
thev are sending their sons into town. 
“You used to give vour son land,”’ savs 
Clinton Count William Roth- 


“Now vou give him an edu- 


farmer 
enberger 
cation.” 
¢ Industry to Fill the Gap—Will the 


jobs be available in town when they 
want them? Indiana’s natural advan- 
tages for industrv have not diminished 
New plants are indeed going up, though 
few are as sizable as Alcoa’s or National 
Steel’s. It’s because the need for off- 
farm jobs will grow that some Indiana 
businessmen are wondering whether the 


state should do more to attract plants 

Some think there is already sufficient 
inducement, pointing to the state’s free- 
dom from full-faith debt (debt backed 
by the state’s credit, as contrasted with 
self-liquidating debt), and to the 1957 
right-to-work law. 

Others disagree. They concede that 
Indiana may have only self-liquidating 
revenue bonds outstanding, and that its 


state and local tax rates are below the 
national average, but they argue that 
both state and local governments hav« 
cut back spending too much. Among 


major categories of government services, 
Indiana spends more than the national 


average only for its universities (Indi- 
ana, Purdue), and for sewers. ‘These 
men suggest that if the state spent 


more, it would make itself even more 
attractive to new manufacturers. END 
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re equipment inefficient equipment. But sometimes it’s 


a matter of necessity. Or is it? Many 
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INDUSTRY’S 


CHEMICALS 
What’s 


making news? 


From crude oul, common denominator for the petroieum industry Moods eind- 


less energy and convenience—and knotty problems for the producer. Oil's 


natural brother, natural gas, reveals a similarly comple 
active in the industry’s production battle with both 


} 
personally. Dow is 


providing specialized 


chemicals and experienced technical assistance on many petroleum fronts. 


Here’s where Dow’s indusiry-oriented approach pays off, serving petroleum’s 


special requirements with special research, development and trouble-shooting 


facilities. Typical of Dow’s across-the-board service to petroleum is its 
bustling activity in gas conditioning circles... 


FAST-GROWING FUEL STAYS “SWEET AND DRY” 
FOR HALF-A-MILLION MILES 


It isn't news to people in the petro- 
leum and gas industries that last 
year, over 10 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas travelled half-a-million 
pipeline miles to heat U. S. homes 
and industry. Ever-present chemical 
gas conditioners kept transmission 
and distribution systems sound and 
corrosion-free. 


Conditioning chemicals have been an 
important element in natural gas’ spec- 
tacular growth .. . a seven-fold increase 
in the last 30 years! 

Why “condition” natural gas? Be- 
cause, fresh from the well, it’s an unruly 
combination of natural gas, gasoline, 
acid gases, water and other compounds 
which easily eats through steel piping 


and equipment necessary to move it to 
market. Gas conditioning removes these 
compounds, the most notorious of which 
is hydrogen sulfide . . 
gas with the odor of rotten eggs. Water, 


. a poisonous acid 


another bad actor, reacts in pipelines, 
speeding up corrosion, causing pressure- 
dropping deposits. These trouble-makers 


are knocked out by Dow chemicals. 





Expanding pipelines depend on Dow gas conditioning chemicals to knock out moisture and corrosive compounds from natural gas. 











In processing towers, Dow ethanola- 
mines scrub out the acid gases which, 
in some cases, are recovered and made 
into useful products. To take out water, 
processors use Dow glycols, thirsty 
chemicals which completely dehydrate 
the gas stream. Voila! The gas is now 
dry and “sweetened”, ready for its pipe- 
line journey . without threat to the 
life of the line. 

Chemical doctors. Conditioning has 
its headaches, like most chemical proc- 
esses. When the process sickens and 
standard remedies don’t work, Dow gas 
conditioning specialists are called in. 
From long experience, they often pre- 
scribe on the spot. Frequently, however, 
Dow’s Gas Conditioning Laboratories 
enter the case. Here, Dow chemists 
analyze the problem duplicating 
the process, if necessary, in the labora- 
tory . . . to put the process back on 
stream. A most useful tool in such cases 
is Dow’s voluminous file of successfully- 
solved case histories. 

Typical of Dow’s gas conditioning 
help was the case of corrosion in a cus- 
tomer’s gas processing system. Working 
from chemical clues and corrosion 
theory, Dow chemists proved the corro- 
sion inhibiting value of sodium vana- 
date—and put a sudden stop to the 
customer’s costly problem. In another 
case, Dow research uncovered valuable 
new information on activated charcoal 


for purifying gas conditioning chemi- 
cals. Yet another example is Dow's 
recent development for the industry of 
an improved method for analyzing 
natural gas components quickly and 
economically. 

Meanwhile, back at the well, Dow 
is at work in many other phases of 
petroleum. In finished oil wells, a heavy 
sheath of mud fills the annular space 
above the packer, keeping oil and gas 
contained by sheer weight! But mud 
solids settle out. Now, Peladow®—Dow 
calcium chloride—is used to make eco- 
nomical high-density brines which do 
mud’s job without its shortcomings. 
And drillers rely on Dowell—a Dow 
service division—for increased produc- 
tion by acidizing wells, fracturing for- 
mulations, and a score of other essential 
services. 

At refineries, stationary engines get 
increased efficiency and freeze protec- 
tion from Dowtherm® 209—a Dow heat 
transfer medium for ebullient cooling 
systems. Engine and boiler parts are 
protected from ash buildup and corro- 
sion, thanks to another Dow develop- 
ment—a new dry form of magnesium 
hydroxide. 

Tailored to fit. After World War II, 
industry developed an insatiable thirst 
for more and more aromatic solvents. 
Dow took a newly-developed family of 
polyols, and chemically tailored a num- 





Peladow completion brines save drillers time and trouble. 








Dow's miniature gas conditioning plant pro- 
vides quick answers to customer problems. 


ber to selectively extract from petroleum 
super-pure grades of the aromatic com- 
pounds wanted. This process was then 
engineered for production use by Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company. Because 
of high production rate and super-purity 
of the extracted solvents, this Udex 
Process is now used in 23 plants around 
the world. 





SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE. This 
petroleum story is only one chapter in 
the history of industry-oriented chemistry 
at Dow. No matter what your field of 
business, chances are Dow chemists have 
developed answers to problems you're 
worrying about now . . . and chemicals 
that make those answers workable. Why 
not find out? We've prepared a number 
of digests which show the roles Dow 
chemicals play in major industries; 
among them the Petroleum, Automotive, 
Paint, and Mining industries. For your 
copies, or for more information on Dow 
chemicals, write THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Chemicals 
Merchandising Department 301 AF5-28. 


* * + * * 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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Great Northern’s 
“best foot forward... 


the incomparable 
Empire Builder 


Chances are your own company has as a “‘leader’’— 
a single product or service that best advertises 
your fotal line. In our own case, as a railway 
carrying hundreds of thousands of passengers and 
millions of tons of freight, our ‘‘showcase’’ is 

an incomparable train, the Empire Builder. 


This sleek streamliner— between Chicago and 
Seattle, Portland—is the natural choice of 
business executives who are rediscovering a 
happy fact of travel: frequently, it pays not to 
hurry. It is the choice of pleasure travelers who 
would rather someone else ‘‘take the wheel”’ 
while they enjoy carefree hours of fun, rest and 
relaxation. It is the choice of vacationers 
bound for the nation’s most thrilling scenery. 


But most important, Great Northern’s Empire 
Builder is a magnificent example of how a 
modern, service-minded railway attends the 

needs of communities on its line. For the ‘“‘spit 
and polish”? needed to maintain this luxury train 
carries over into Great Northern freight services. 
Thus, with utmost efficiency and dependability, 
we are able to transport ores, grains and lumber 
from the northern tier of states—and return to 
this region the manufactured goods of other areas. 


Whether you are traveling or shipping, learn 
what makes Great Northern great. Your local 
ticket or freight agent will be glad to help. 


Direct passenger travel inquiries to: 

P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic Manager; 
freight inquiries to G. D. Johnson, 
General Freight Traffic Manager, 

Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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For Steak, Grandpops the Key 


Tenderness of a steer’s meat 
depends on individual heredity, 
not breed or appearance. This 
discovery at Texas A&M could 
revolutionize cattle industry. 


If vou want to predict the tenderness 
of beef, find out how the steer’s grand- 
parents shaped up; you can ignore the 
animal’s appearance and the breed to 
which it belongs. 

!hat’s the somewhat revolutionary 
finding of a 10-year study at Texas A&M 
College. It knocks the props out from 
under the traditional standards of 
judgment used by cattlemen, and from 
under the Agriculture Dept.’s carcass 
grade classification to guide the con- 
sumer toward tenderness. 

What’s more, with the cattle breed- 
er’s stress falling on an infinite com- 
plexity of ancestral qualities, the com- 
puter is likely to end up as the No. 1] 
tool in the business. Of course, the 
old-line cattleman will probably drag 
his feet for a while, clinging to his 
grandpappv’s methods. But the switch 
to the A&M dogma seems inevitable. 
Beef production is very big business 
(14-billion Ib. a vear in the U.S.), and 
business, big or small, is attracted in- 
exorably to the sort of profits that 
would come from growing cattle that 
would produce exactly the meat that 
the consumer wants. 
¢ More Study—The people at Texas 
A&M think the change will come 
slowly; it will be at least five years 
before genetic studies can produce 
teally reliable formulas for predicting 
tenderness. 

When it does come, it’s likely to set 
off the major change in the whole 
U.S. meat economy, though. Already 
the stage is set for a major upheaval by 
the growth of urban markets, increased 
feed raising on the ranches, and the de- 
centralization of the packing industry. 
¢ Serendipity—Sheer luck, as so often 
happens in research, actually started the 
hunt for a scientific relationship be- 
tween cattle genetics and the tender- 
ness of beef. Back in 1942, Texas 
A&I was trying to find an improved 
feed for “wintered” (off the range) 
bulls. The researchers noted consider- 
able variation in the rate of gain among 
animals getting the same rations. They 
went on from there to find a clear pat- 
tern in the rate at which animals gained. 
Bulls with certain sets of common an- 
cestors almost invariably gained well; 
those with different familv trees put 
on weight more slowly. 

Since breeders and feeders of cattle 
arc paid by the pound, the steer that 
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CATTLE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS in these pens at Texas A&M led, at first by 


sheer luck, to discovery that heredity governs “gainability” and tenderness of beef. 


gains weight fastest is going to make the 
most money for the owner. So, with the 
fact established that gainability—to use 
the trade jargon—was hereditary, ‘Texas 
A&M saw that a whole new concept 
was opening up for practical cattle 
breeding. If you bred a more efficient 
machine—an animal that did a better 
job of turning grass and feed into meat 
—you would step up the efficiency of 
the whole industry. 

In the early stages of the research, 
quite an assortment of cattle were 
studied to see how their rate of gain 
checked against their ultimate quality as 
dressed carcasses; from there, the 
natural step was to find if stepped-up 
gainabilitvy would affect quality 

The researchers were surprised bv 
what they found, according to Dr. 
Thomas C. Cartwright, professor of 
genetics at Texas A&M. Of the 
individual animals that were classed as 
fast gainers, 52% produced meat that 
rated high for tenderness. And the off- 
spring of animals that scored high in 
both gain and tenderness invariably 
rated within a point or two of their 
parents’ average. 
¢ Unexplored Areas—Much research re- 
mains to be done. For one thing, no 
one knows the point at which such 
other variables as feed and environment 
begin to affect the hereditv-tenderness 
relationship. 

One thing that the project has es- 
tablished already is that the Agriculture 
Dept.’s _classifications—choice, _ prime, 
good, etc.—are no better as a measure 
of tenderness than the old saw that 





“marbling” is a good indicator of suc- 
culence. Steaks don’t necessarily get 
tougher as you run lower in the classif- 
cation scale, and tenderness varies 
widely within each grade. That “ideal” 
steak with firm white fat around well- 
marbled meat may be as tough as a 
boot. 

¢ Holding Back—The Texas A&M peo- 
ple have no doubt that these truths 
will meet much resistance, among cat- 
tlemen and in Washington. ‘The in- 
dustry has always balked at radical 
change, and this will mean a revolution 
in breeding practices of the first order 
The original Texas cattle raisers had 
just one basic principle: to get a four- 
legged animal to market, with little 
worrv about what kind it was or what 
sort of range conditions shaped it. 
When some aggressive types introduced 
Hereford cattle to the range, the old- 
line raisers of longhorns bellowed with 
rage. Still later, when Angus cattle ap- 
peared, the ranchers bellowed again. 

In the early 1930s, when the feleral 
government campaigned for improved 
grasses, the program was resisted stiffly 
bv ranchers who claimed that “God 
put the land and grasses here, and we 
aren't going to change them.” 

Some of this ven to resist change 
still remains in the cattle country, but 
R. E. Patterson, vice-chancellor of ag- 
riculture at Texas A&M, believes that 
today economic pressures will break 
down most of it. ‘Tremendous capital 
investment, rising taxes, increasing costs 
of operating and borrowing are all work- 
ing against the traditionalists. Patter- 
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son says “Ranchers are looking to re- 
search to ease the bind,” since they 
see no other way to improve efficiency 
and profits 

¢ He Who Gets Hurt—When the 
changéover does come, some individu- 
als will get hurt. The third-generation 
rancher, brought up to believe that a 
cattleman can tell all about a steer or 
1 steak—just by looking at it—is apt to 
be the same fellow who has tied up 
$10,000 or more in a prize bull, rich 
in pedigree and show ribbons. Unless 
that bull just happens to be able to 
transmit gainability and tenderness to 
its offspring, his investment in it is 


likely to waste away when the A&M 
findings become commonly acknowl- 
edged. 


The new knowledge about genetics 
is just one of the factors working for 
modernization in the cattle business, 
though: 

e Market studies at Texas A&M 
and elsewhere have shown that the 
housewife wants lean red meat without 
regard to the government label on the 
piece of meat she is buving. Survey after 
survey has shown that meat bearing the 
Prime stamp is the least wanted of all 
the grades, even when it costs no more. 
The largest group of consumers goes 
for the Good grade, even when it 
costs as much as its official betters, 
Choice and Prime. Thus, ideally, the 
cattle breeder should produce a maxi- 
mum of beef that will get the Good 
rating. And the only known way to do 
that is to breed on the basis of ancestral 
characteristics 

e The big meat packers such as 
Armour and Swift are under increasing 
pressure to standardize meat in a hurry. 
Armour’s C. J. Hill savs his target is 
beef with 4 in. of fat and an 8-lb. shear 
force—the approximate pressure needed 
to cut steak with a dull knife. Armour 
is so concerned over quality control 
that it has gone into the breeding busi- 


ness to get cattle with the desired 
characteristics. Swift, taking another 


ipproach, announced just last week a 
technique for injecting cattle, just prior 
to slaughtering, which is 
crease meat tenderness at all grades. 
At Texas A&M, they don’t believe 
standardization can get precise until 
well into the 1970s. But thev are sure 
it will happen eventually—and com- 
pletely revolutionize cattle raising 
¢ How Will They Look?—Agricultural 
stations like to amuse themselves guess- 
ing what cattle will look like when they 
have been bred to specific tenderness. 
Some believe there will be few changes 
in appearance. They cite R-Domino-8, 
a bull at Texas A&M, which looks pre- 
cisely like other bulls of its breed, yet 
scored 40% higher in gainability than 
the national average. Its sire, too, had 
an unusually high rate. The current 
project is to find whether unusual ten- 


said to in- 
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derness can be bred into R-Domino-8’s 
offspring. 

In any case, the researchers are wast- 
ing no time on trying to maintain 
superficial characteristics of a breed, no 
matter how much the cattlemen may 
insist today that herds must bear family 
resemblance. 

Breeding for appearance was a trap 
that the Hereford breeders stumbled 
into some years back. They insisted that 
all Hereford’s used for breeding must 
have the characteristic pure white faces 
and pink eyelids. Only later did they 
discover that the incidence of eve cancer 
is much higher among cattle with pink 
eyelids and change their breed require- 
ments. 
¢ Stress on Shows—Today’s emphasis 
on showing cattle may also backfire, the 
research men say. Cartwright notes 
that show judges give points to steers 
shaped as nearly as possible like a box. 
But a steer that places high in a cattle 
show rarely wins in a carcass show. Says 
Cartwright: “One of the solid hits of 
negative information the research at 


A&M has turned up is that there’s no 
relationship between a drooping rump 
and the quality of the meat inside the 
steer.” 

Tests similar to those of Texas A&M 
ind the meat packers are being carried 
on by the Agriculture Dept., at its 
Range Livestock Experimental Stations 
at Miles City, Mont. At the 
the Agriculture Dept. target 
tion of beef production characteristics— 


moment, 


IS Corre la- 


weight at birth, weaning rate, rate of 
gain—to carcass quality. With tips from 
Texas A&M, the Miles City people are 


using a genetic approach, howevet 

There are already signs that some of 
this thinking is seeping 
through to the ranchers. At this year’s 
lexas Fair, one part of the cattle judg- 
ing show will be “cutout’’ estimates— 
the judges will have to rate animals on 
the kind of meat under the hide. To 
the old timers, that may seem nonsense, 
But it’s a good 
indicator that the cattle business is be- 
ginning to switch from a way of life to 
coldly calculated business. 
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Moving Wind Five Times Speed of Sound 


First operating checks will start next 
month on Lockheed’s new supersonic 
wind tunnel near Saugus, Calif. The 
Mach 5 tunnel, designed to test aircraft 
ind missile shapes at speeds up to 
3,800 mph. for as long as two minutes, 
is the first major facility to be com- 
pleted in the company’s projected 
multi-million-dollar California Div. Re- 
search Center. Next installation to be 
built is a five-chamber test facility to 
simulate altitudes up to 500,000 ft. 

Che wind tunnel, small by compari- 
son with some others (BW—Nov.2’57 
p194), will gain its tremendous power 
through what is known as a “blow- 
down” technique. In contrast to in- 
stallations that continuously recirculat« 
air, it will depend on stored air 


When 


capacity, all 


at full 
through the tunnel will 
reach a rate of 3,600 pounds a second 
the equi lent of 500,000 horsepower, 


pumps are workit 


ig 


or enough energy to drive three Forres- 
tal-class aircraft carriers at full speed 
Tunnel temperatures during a super- 
sonic “blow” will fall as low as —300I 
According to engineers, the tunnel 
will be most useful in testing models 
3 ft. wide bv about 3 ft. long. Models 


up to 5 ft long can also be tested 

To help chart technical information 
from wind tunnel testing, Lockheed has 
acquired a high-speed data-] 
system, scheduled for installation soo1 
Providing 5,000 readings per second 
this additional equipment will record 


data on magnetic tape 


yocessin 
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Lemoflex! It’s the remarkable, new packaging material 
that dissolves in water! What a sales booster for deter- 
gents, cleansers, bleaches, dyes, fertilizers, insecticides 
and such. And what a big boon to users. 

A unique polyvinyl alcohol derivative, Lemoflex 
makes possible water-soluble films that you can see 


through, heat-seal—and print on! 


WHAT BORDEN CHEMICAL LAUNCHES A NEW IDEA IN PACKAGIN( 


If you are in the business of making packaging films 
or are a packager, write Borden Chemical for the full 
Lemoflex story. Borden is a leader in resin chemistry— 
has the widest range of thermoplastic and thermosetting 
resins and polymers in the business. The Borden Chemical 
Company, Department BW89, 350Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, 


IF IT'S A Boren 4 Chemical GOT TO BE GOOD! 
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Atomic Power Plant for Arctic Base 


Arrives on Site in Knocked-Down Kit 


Army polar research efforts rolled into high gear last 
week when a special Army task force left Camp Tuto 
near Thule, Greenland, to try to establish a pair of safe 
overland routes from the coast to the crest of the polar 
icecap. ‘The expedition is led by 30 specially trained 
ice experts from the Transportation Corps. Along the 
way across the icecap, scientists will get a chance to 
make meteorological, glacial, and other scientific observa- 
tions. 

Back at Camp Tuto, there is also increased activity 
connected with the Camp Century project. Preliminary 
efforts were made to dig the main tunnels for the first 
city, under the ice, last summer (BW —Sep.26'59,p87). 
Just last week, the first sections of the piece of equip 
ment that will make life bearable for the 100 scientists 
and maintenance men who will inhabit the under-ice 
city next winter—a nuclear power station—arrived from 
the States. 

Built by Alco Products, Inc., this pressurized-water, 
prefabricated unit, when put in place (picture), will 
deliver about 1,500 kw. of electricity for power and heat, 
plus about 1,000 lb. of steam per hour to be used for 
purifying the air. ‘The most unusual characteristic of 
the reactor, known as PM-2A, is that it has been built 
in 27 conventional packages for easy-on-the-spot assembly. 
Each package will be flown to Camp Tuto and then 
carried by tractor to Camp Century. ’ 

Ihe Army estimates that at most other Arctic installa 
tions, from 70% to 80% of its transportation effort 
involves bringing in fuel oil for power generation. At 
remote sites that must be supported by air lift, the 
delivery cost of diesel fuel exceeds $1 per gallon. A 
diesel-fueled plant with the same output as the PM-2A 
would need about 1-million gal. of oil each year. Re- 
search, development, and production costs for the 
PM-2A ran to $3.2-million, but the plant will operate 
for 12 months on a single loading of enriched uranium 
fuel—less than a single plane load. 

Denmark, in March, approved the Army’s installation 
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of the nuclear reactor under the ice at Camp Centu 
Greenland is part of Denmark, and the U.S. operates its 
bases there under agreements with the Danish govern 
ment. 

* ° a 


Thermoelectric Generator for Navy 
Produces 50 Times More Power 


Scientists at Westinghouse Electric Corp. report suc- 
cessful development of a 5,000-watt thermoelectric gen 
erator for the Navy's Bureau of Ships. ‘Thermoelectric 
generation of electricity from heat is but one of a num- 
ber of methods of energy conversion being explored in 
laboratories today, but this particular thermoelectric gen 
erator is notable because it’s 50 times as powerful as any 
other of its type. 

I'wo or three vears ago, scientists were struggling to 
light a flashlight bulb with electricity produced thermo 
electrically; now they've come up with a power plant 
effective enough to light eight or 10 houses simulta- 
neously. 

lo provide maximum flexibility in design, according 
to Dr. S. W. Herwald, Westinghouse vice-president, the 
5,000-watt generator is built as two identical sub-gen 
erators, connected to give full output he thermo- 
electric portion of cach sub-generator resembles a cylin 
der, about 30 in. in diameter and 30 in. high. Its hot 
inner surface (when the generator is working) is exposed 
to the flame of burning kerosene: its outer surface is 
cooled by water. 

As heat flows through the thermoelectric cvlinder 
from its hot face, electricity is generated and tapped off. 
(he only moving parts in the entire system are in the 
pumps (used for circulating the cooling water) and in 
the kerosene fuel burners. Both are operated by electric 
motors that draw their power from the generator itself. 

Construction of useful thermoelectric generators has 
been made possible, chiefly by the development of semi- 
conductor materials. 

However, the Westinghouse generator operates at 
temperatures as high as 1,200F, while its cool side is 
kept at about 50F. No single material could efficiently 
span this range of temperatures. So researchers used six 
different thermoelectric materials in their latest model 

Kfiiciencv still isn’t high—only slightly under 10% 
But, in view of recent progress, there’s every hope that 
the thermoelectric generator can soon be raised to within 
range of the efficiency of the steam turbine—about 30%. 


— 2 € 
Research Briefs 
Ihe Mexican government has signed an agreement 


with American Cvanamid Co 
Div. for enough oral polio vaccine to inoculate |-million 


Lederle Laboratories 


children with a single dose—the largest group ever given 
the Lederle vaccine. 


Exide Industrial Div. of Electri 
has signed agreements with 12 


Storage Batterv Co 
companies to develop a 
fuel cell to power electric material-handling trucks. Al 
ready well along in R&D on a rechargeable zinc-oxid¢ 
cell, Exide thinks it should be possible to have a usable 


I 


fuel cell on the market within a few vea1 
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Today. despite the many pressures forcing costs up, alert industrial 
management is taking effective countermeasures. The solution: lower costs 
through effective use of today’s new automation technology. And leading 
the field in serving these automation-minded companies is General Electric. 


For example, 1960 finds the metalworking industry in the midst of a major 
changeover to automatic machining of job-lot parts. Machine tools equipped 
with General Electric “Mark Series” numerical controls mean greater machine 
output, elimination of special tooling, lower inventory needs, with better 
product quality. Net result: cost savings of 50% and more on job after job. 


In metalrolling, the world’s first completely computer-directed hot-strip 

steel mill—automated by General Electric—will be in production this year. 
G-E Automatic Dispatch Systems for electric utilities select the best 
combination of generating equipment for each load condition—for lowest-cost 
electric power. General Electric information-handling skill and process 
know-how are at work to bring the cost and quality benefits of computer 
control to such industries as petroleum, chemical, and cement. G-E automatic 
material control systems now in use range from post offices to packaged goods. 


The solution to your cost problems may be a complete General Electric 
automation system—or the initial stage in a program leading to eventual 
integrated automation of your business. An early discussion with your 
General Electric Apparatus Sales Engineer is a good first step in determining 
the answer. We'd also like to send you our new management brochure on 
automation. Write General Electric Co., Section 696-2, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 









































Three Reasons General Electric D-c Drives are Best for 











stly Maintenance Shutdowns Reducec 


In metal-rolling mills—-where minutes of downtime are measured in thousands of dollars 
fast, simplified maintenance of main drive motors is critical. 

The revolutionary twin-drive shown above exemplifies General 
Electric’s continuing emphasis on better design for ease of maintenance. Shaft extension 
of the rear motor passes beneath the forward motor instead of directly over as in conven- 
tional designs. This unique drive arrangement allows clear access by overhead crane to 
all bearings, air-shields and other components of both motors. 

Shorter over-all length of drive substantially reduces space required and provides 


cost savings in foundation construction. Improved Class B Insulation system for arma- 


tures and fields, utilizing proven resins and compounds, provides greater resistance to 


heat, moisture and dirt. 























available for General Electric main 


drive motors, eliminates separate air- 


cooling/filtering system and related 


ducting. By mounting all ventilation 
components in the base of the drive, in- 
stallation is simplified and supplemental 
space requirements are eliminated 
Ventilation components are easily acces- 


sible for maintenance and inspection 
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utomated Production Systems 











DESIGNED FOR EASY ACCESS, top 
half of MD-600 motor 


swings open nearly 180 


frame 
to per- 
mit fast armature removal. Posi- 
heads 


alignment 


tioning keys in frame 


facilitate armature 











DESIGNED FOR EASE OF MAINTENANCE 
the armature on General Electric armored 
mill motors is assembled on a steel spider 
so the shaft can be pressed out without dis- 
turbing commutator or windings. Arma- 


ture design permits fast, accurate response 


BUILT TO DRIVE HEAVIER LOADS—ac- 
celerate, start, stop and reverse faster 
—MD-600 motors meet toughest de- 
mands of automation. Integral feet 
on endshields allow armature to stand 


alone when removed from frame 
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Three Reasons General Electric D-c Drives are Best for 
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NEW QUICK-REMOVABLE COVERS use no CONSTANT-PRESSURE BRUSH-HOLDERS DISC-LUBRICATED BEARINGS provide 
bolts, permit easy access. Tapered guide eliminate all pressure adjustments, 


pins, attached to ‘“‘TOP-FORWARD” d-c give optimum contact at all times. conditions 


D-c Main & 
Aux. Drives 


positive oiling during all operating 
Self-aligning, cast-steel 
main drive motor frame, accurately position General Electric brush-holder design babbitt-lined bearings can be re- 


covers on base and frame. Removal and re- permits observation of brush wear. moved without disconnecting oil 


placement time is reduced to a minimum. Brush can be replaced in seconds. piping—maintenance is simplified 
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HOW 
MANY 





IN YOUR 
COMPANY 
WOULD 
BENEFIT 
BY THIS 


PROGRAM ? 


“If a man is making 
decisions ... if you are 
paying him to think for 
your company...he is a 
Very Important Person. 


MeGRAW-HILL VIP’PROGRAM 
— 


VIP 



































“Engineered” Reading: Only 
McGraw-Hill has the re 
sources, experience, man 
power — and range of publi 
cations — to make such a 
personalized, business infor 
mation program possible 


Contagious, Compelling: 
formed men are interesting 
They spark ideas, stim 


ulate their associates 


up inter-company comn 
f 


ratinne -ceealarate nr 
Cd IS, acCeleld VU S 
+ r 
ister company sf 





Right-on-the-Minute: Empha 
sis not on what happened 
yesterday, but what's new 
and ahead tomorrow the 
VIP Program leads the read 
er with fresh, idea-ful in 
formation on his job 


Continuous, Self-sustaining: 


A constant flow of informa 


tion and ideas, news and 
technology. Never lags —eact 
ne S —autTOMatically D 

4 progra nee 
pu eager anead 





A University-in-Print: Over 
900 McGraw-Hill editors and 
technical specialists, plus se 
lected contributors from in 
dustry, itself, provide a prac 
tical curricula of news and 
technical content 


Highly Compatible: Your busy 
managers and engineers 
don't have time to seek out 
the kind of information they 
want. Here, it’s pre-packaged 

the essential edited in 


non-essential edited out 





Voluntary and Personal: The 
reader is the boss. He selects 
the McGraw-Hill publication 
he wants, reads it when and 
where he wants to, and ap 
praises its value to him and 
his job interests 


Enormously Flexible: McGraw 
Hill specialized publications 
cover most fields and func 


tions. New men may be added 


prog at any 1e 
| v 1g aZin V n 
5] > | ed 





Time-Efficient: © McGraw-Hill 
publications are thoroughly 
written, but tightly edited, 
and well-designed for conve 
nient use. They give a “pur 
poseful reader the most for 
his reading minutes 


Tailored to Your Needs: N 








Self-Starting: No forced feed 
ing involved. Once a man ex 
poses himself to the pages 
of the publication properly 
matched to his job, he finds 
himself reading spontane 
Ously, and learning 
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PREASSEMBLED distillation tower for air separation plant is transferred from barge to flatcars for trip to plant site in Ohio. 


Prefabbing on a Big Scale 


The crane in the picture is not lift- 
ing a freight car—it’s struggling with 
one section of a prefabricated air separa- 
tion plant on its way from New York 
to an Ohio steel company. The 85-ft 
by 12-ft. piece shown in transit is the 
distillation tower, where liquid oxygen 
is separated from air that has been 
liquefied by cooling.. It’s one of six 
units that make up the whole plant 

Capable of pumping out 200 tons of 
liquid oxvgen a day, the plant is the 
largest such facility ever put together in 
an off-location factorv, according to its 
manufacturer, Project Fabrication 
Corp., College Point, N. Y. Ordinarily 
chemical process plants are built in 


temporary shop quarters housed in 
sheds on the site. Although some 


manufacturers have prefabbed smaller 
plants in the past, they are hesitant 
about doing it with big ones becaus« 
of handling and shipping difficulties 
* Quick Assembly—Project Fabrication 
overcame the size problem by breaking 
the plant down into six ‘“‘building 
blocks” which are shipped separatels 
quickly hooked up on site. When com 
pressor and freon heat exchanger are 
added, both standard items, the mg. is 
nearly ready to go onstream. ‘he 50- 
ton distillation tower was ferried across 
the Hudson River by barge and then 
loaded on three Erie RR flatcars. ‘Vhe 
other sections are small enough to be 
loaded into trucks. 

In Project Fabrication’s — factory, 
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workers hand weld the piping and valv- 
ing for each unit from aluminum. 
Since the plant runs at extremely low 
temperatures, about —300F, all oper- 
ating parts have to be thoroughly in- 
sulated. So the next step is to encase 
the units in a steel sheath; this gives 
them a blocklike appearance. After the 
plant is erected at the site, insulation 
is forced in between the outer wall and 
uminum interior. 
¢ The Advantages—Engineers at Proj- 
ect Fabrication cite these advantages 
for preassembled plants 

e In its factorv, a company can use 
its own trained workmen, whereas in 
the field it has to hire local labor, an 
unknown quantity. 

¢ The interior parts of a chemical 


nt have to be kept extremely clean 
ind it’s a lot easier to control dust 
ind dirt in a factorv than it is in the 
e_% 
HCi¢ 


¢ ‘The standardized manufacturing 
procedures possible in a factory mean 
CI costs 


lLivdrocarbon Research, Inc., of New 


York, designed this plant as part of a 
$6.5-million facility for Wheeling Steel 
Corp. in Mingo Junction, Ohio. The 
installation will have twin prefab plants 
turning out around 400 tons of liquid 
oxygen a day, plus liquid nitrogen and 


high-purity liquid argon. Wheeling will 


vaporize most of the oxvgen for its own 
purposes, plans to market the remainder 
vith the byproducts 









































FINISHED PLANT will look like this 
model (except for see-through sides) when 
its six prefab sections are put into place. 
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EAGLE-PICHER / Manufacturer's Manufacturer 














The gleaming finish on ranges, refrigerators, 
washers, dryers, or other appliances is really more 
than a finish when it’s porcelain enamel . . . it’s 
part of the product, a bonded surface of enduring 
beauty. 

Our interest in porcelain enamel stems from the basic 
product, the “‘frits’’ produced by Eagle-Picher’s 
Chicago Vitreous Corporation. As a manufacturer’s 
manufacturer, we have developed a special fund 
of knowledge in this and various other fields. For 
it is part of our job to combine background, capacity 
and flexibility in a way that most efficiently serves 
other manufacturers. 

To better serve our manufacturing customers we 
carry on a continuing program of research and 











development. Out of this sustained research have 
come new areas of knowledge new develop- 
ments such as low temperature enamels . . . new 
products such as Tint-Taniums (exclusively de- 
veloped colored frits). 


The natural versatility of porcelain enamel, en- 
couraged by research such as ours, has led to ever- 
widening uses. It has found its place in products 
that range from jewelry to jet engine liners to 
“curtain walls” encasing modern buildings. Despite 
the current broad span of applications for porcelain 
enamel, there are undoubtedly many more to come. 
We welcome the opportunity to explore such appli- 
cations with other manufacturers, architects and 
industrial designers. 


SINCE 1843 ¢ THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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EAGLE-PICHER DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 





CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 


Zinc and lead pigments and oxides x 
Special purpose electric power supplies * 
Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide * Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc % Cadmium *% Chat. 





CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes *% ‘‘Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 





FABRICON PRODUCTS 


Automotive parts, such as door trim panels, 
trunk liners, dash insulator mats and glove 
boxes * Waxed paper, cellophane and 
polyethylene wrappers * “Lamin-Art" decor- 
ative plastic sheets * Custom impregnated 
papers, textiles and glass cloth * Molded 
plastic parts. 

















rex 





INSULATION DIVISION 

Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering * Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 


eC! 
CEES 


THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
Pneumatic tires * Flexible vinyl parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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TV Set With Inside Ditference 


he television industry perked up its 
antennas this week as Motorola un- 
veiled the rather ordinary-looking tele- 
vision set pictured at the right. Scarcely 
different from other sets on the outside, 
this set is very different on the inside. 
It has transistorized innards and op- 
erates froma battery for five hours or 
just as happily from a 110-v. wall 
outlet. 

lhe new transistor model, which will 
lead Motorola’s 1960 line of consumer 
television sets, is the first of its kind 
on the market with a full-size picture 
tube. Other transistor portables have 
1 much smaller screen, which, Motorola 
feels, condemns them to the novelty 
market. 
¢ The Price—The set is premium- 
priced at $275, about $75 more than 
Motorola’s best quality 19-in. table 
model with a tube circuit. The batterv 
is extra, at a rather stiff S88. But it’s a 
silver-cadmium rechargeable cell that 
will take deep discharge without dam- 
age and can be recharged more than 
50 times. It should last from three to 
five vears. 

Motorola engineers say they picked 
the best battery they could find even 
though it is the most expensive because 
they wanted to be sure the set’s per- 
formance would not be compromised 
by battery malfunction. Recharging is 
automatic when the set is plugged into 
a 110-v. outlet. 

Motorola uses transistors of its own 
make as well as those made by Texas 





Instruments and Philco in the 23-tran- 
sistor circuit of the new set. The tran- 
sistor ‘“kit’” costs Motorola about $32. 
This compares with $10 or $12 worth 
of tubes in an average TV set, not in 
cluding the picture tube. 

¢ Low Maintenance—Motorola believes 
the transistor set will sell well in fringe 
areas “because it is a very sensitive and 
carefully designed circuit.” ‘The reli- 
ability of the transistors and the lack 
of heat generating components, the 
company thinks, will minimize mainte- 
nance. All parts carry a one-year war- 
ranty. The set weighs 40 Ib., including 
the 5-lb. battery pack. 


Tough New Coating for Paper 


\ water-based coating resin for paper 
is, National Starch & Chemical Corp. 
claims, easier and cheaper to apply than 
other coatings that provide water and 
vapor barriers. ‘The coating resin, a 
specially compounded plastic called 
polyvinylidene chloride, is three to four 
times as effective as polvethylene film 
in barring vapor. 

he resin is chemically inert and has 
met Dept. of Agriculture standards for 
use in contact with meats. National 
Starch believes it will be useful as paper 
coating for bleached board in food pack- 
aging, as a waterproof inert coating for 
milk cartons, and for other packaging 
applications such as potato chip boxes, 
bread wrap, and corrugated cartons that 
need water and grease resistance. The 
material is resistant enough to grease 
and oil for use in a paperboard con- 
tainer for automotive lubricating oils. 

[he water-based resin, like water- 
based paint, can be applied any number 
of ways. Standard high-speed paper- 
coating equipment now used by the 
paper industry can apply the resin. 





National Starch is building a plant 


with a capacity of 14-million Ib. per year 


in Meridocia, Il., where the company 


is making polyvinyl acetate resin. Price 


of the resin is 45¢ per Ib., dry. END 
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AUTOMATIC ASSEMBLY machine is 
adjusted at left to put together three parts 


in above picture. From nuts... 


Tool Does 


LIGHT ON ARM « of TransfeRobot traces the complex motions the claw goes through in screwing nuts on ends of short threaded pipe. 
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... TransfeRobot is changed to do a dif- 
ferent repetitive job. Engineer quickly 
changes to slightly different claws and. . . 


Everything E 
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Resets the 15 rows of switches that 
program the machine. He uses template 
to guide his resetting of the robot for 


xcept Loaf 


Che men who designed and built the 
automatic machine at work in the 
photographs have a big ambition: ‘They 
intend to make it possible for manufac- 
turers to mechanize a broad range of 
assembly operations — that re now 
strictly hand work throughout industry. 
They intend, in other words, to do for 
manufacturers what the developers of 
the automatic loom did for textile mak- 
ers more than a century ago 

Their machine, called the ‘Transfe 
Robot, has a number of parallels with 
the loom. It takes parts, as the loom 
takes thread, and puts them together 
methodically and repetitively into sub- 
assemblies or finished products, just as 
the loom interweaves its threads into 
a pattern of cloth. 

Che TransfeRobot is versatile. It can 
switch in a few hours from making door- 
bells to assembling toys, just as a loom 
can be switched from gray cloth to a 
heavy twill without expensive changes. 


Like the loom, too, the TransfeRobot 
would be used in large numbers, replac- 
ing assembly workers almost one for 
one 


¢ Wide Market—If it is successful, the 
TransfeRobot would almost certainly be 
a mass-produced piece of capital equip 
ment like the loom. ‘That’s what makes 
it so attractive to its manufacturer, the 
Robodyne Div. of U.S. Industries, Inc., 
in Silver Spring, Md., on the edge of 
the District of Columbia 
Edwin F. Shelley, president of Robo- 
dyne and group officer of U.S. Indus- 
tries, is convinced his machine will turn 
the trick 
There is no reason,” Shelley insists, 
“that manufacturers will have to use 
people for any simple, repetitive task.” 


He admits there are several good rea 





F Its new task of packing ping pong 
balls, a dozen to the box. Developers say 
machine could climinate hand assembly. 


on Job 


sons that they do now, and he thin! 
that most approaches to automatic a 
sembly have been uneconomic and un 
wieldy. But he is convinced that h« 
outdating the economics of using hu 
man hands for this work. 

¢ New Approach—So far, he says, th 
have been too few tools available t 
manufacturers to do automatic assem 
bly. Almost all of them have been 
cial-purpose machines that require lon 
lead times and heavy investment. Bi 
cause of the rapidity of 
changes, management is often reluctant 
to invest in automatic equipment un 
less it can guarantee savings that pa 
off the investment in six months 
vear. 

By taking a different tack, Shelley and 
his Robodyne engineers think they ha 
overcome many objections to investing 
in equipment to automate a large num 
ber of assembly jobs. ‘They think th 
can convince many manufacturers that 
it is worthwhile to pay $15,000 for 
mechanical hand with a simple ek 
tronic memory and control system 
which is essentially what the Transf 
Robot is. 
¢ Limited Ability—It's the blending of 
electronics and mechanical ingenuit 
that makes the TransfeRobot uniqu« 
Most transfer machines that move parts 
from one location to another or on¢ 
processing step to another are essen 
tially mechanical linkages. Many ar 
very specialized and have to be junked 
when the product changes, just as the 
dies on a press are thrown out when 
the product design is altered. 

Making a purely mechanical transf 
mechanism involves designing and fal 
ricating a specialized machine from 
scratch, and this usually takes consid- 


product 
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erable time. Yet transfer machines are 
capable of only a limited number of 
operations. Usually they grab some- 
thing, move it, hold it, and put it 
somewhere else. Their motions are 
limited by levers and gears designed 
specifically for the distance traveled 
and the size of the part. 
¢ Infinite Variety—Where the Transfe- 
Robot differs is in this: It can make an 
infinite number of motions of an in- 
finite variety of lengths and, at com- 
mand, grab, twist, or release whatever 
it is handling 

The only tool change required on the 
machine itself is the claw or fixture that 
does the actual grabbing. The assem- 
bly jigs to hold the parts that are being 
assembled can often be almost exactly 
like the ones used at an assembly sta- 
tion with human workers. And that’s 
quite inexpensive tooling 

But even an electronically directed 
machine that can make an infinite num- 
ber of motions is not particularly useful 
unless it can be programed to do a 
job over and over without requiring an 
clectronics engineer 

The TransfeRobot’s designers think 
thev have that problem well in hand. 
In a few hours the device can be pro- 
gramed to do just about any job in- 
volving up to 15 complete cvcles of its 
mechanical claw 
¢ Setting the Dials—The programing 

First, the pro- 

grammer—and since the job requires no 
special skill, it could be a shop foreman 
sets up the general sequence of moves 
on a switch panel on the side of the 
machine 


is done in two steps 


There are 15 rows of switches, each 
row representing a sequence of move- 
ments. For example, one row of 
switches can direct the arm to swing 


lowe 4 


} 


right, extend, grab, and raise. 
When the \ine completes that se- 
quence, the next row of switches puts 
it through another series of motions, 


mac 


and so on for as manv as 15 rows. Then 
it starts over again 
But the switches only tell the ma- 


nature of its 
irm swings, how 
how fast it moves are 
programed separately and almost as 
simply. The robot has a panel on the 
back with manual controls so that, once 
the switches have been set for the move 
sequence, the foreman can run the 
machine through its paces slowly, stop- 
ping it at the proper spot for each 
movement. The machine remembers 
electronically where .it stops. After it 
has been run through a sequence manu 
ally, it will repeat the sequence auto 
matically at high speed 

¢ Fine Setting—For many operations, 
a manual run-through is all that is re- 
quired to teach the robot its job, But 
some assembly jobs, such as those re- 
quiring that two parts be pressed tightly 


chine the direction and 


How far the 


! 


moves 
high it rises, an 
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together, demand greater precision than 
this 

For such delicate jobs, the Transfe- 
Robot uses a special set of eyes. A tiny 
mirror, fastened to the jig that holds the 
part, catches a beam of light from the 
robot’s arm and reflects it back to a 
photocell. The machine then positions 
itself precisely with respect to the mir- 
ror so the claw alwavs returns to within 
a thousandth of an inch of the identi- 
cal position. 

Thus, it is possible for the machine 
to perform extremely delicate work at 
high speed—work that might require 
tweezer and magnifying-glass handling 
if performed by assembly workers 
¢ Wider Capability—In addition to its 
positioning chores, the TransfeRobot 
also has four main auxiliary outputs that 
operate other machinery used in con 
junction with the robot, such as weld 
ing or eyeletting machines, automatic 
screw drivers, punches, feed mecha- 
nisms, or whatever operational tools 
are needed in the assembly process. For 
instance, when the machine puts a part 
in a welder, it tells the welder when to 
go to work 

Robodyne’s Shellev believes his ma- 
chine will be useful to a wide range of 
industries—from tovs to lectronic 
products. 

“We don’t really have any firm idea 

of what the total market might be,” he 
savs, “but we see the possibility that 
some manufacturers could put a thou 
sand or so to work.” 
e Cost Element—But before that hap 
pens, the TransfeRobot is going to have 
to survive a lot of growing pains, and 
perhaps considerable price reduction 
Right now, at $15,000, the pavout jus- 
tification of the machine is hard to 
rationalize. It is competing with th 
lowest paid labor on the force and is 
little more than a direct substitute for 
a single human worke1 

On a single-shift basis, a pavout fig- 
ured in direct labor savings might take 
four years. And to show a 
profit, the write-off would be longer vet. 
¢ No Thinker—The substitution of a 
TransfeRobot for a live worker might 
not be such a smart trade in everv case 
With all its electronic brains, the robot 
won't have the judgment of even the 
worst worker 

It may have trouble with defective 


close to 


parts, for example, which a_ worker 
would recognize and discard. Its elec- 


tronic and electromechanical innards 
will have to be remarkably reliable or 
it will take a mob of highly skilled and 
highly paid maintenance men to keep 
it running 

Vibratory feeders and other special 
devices to hand the parts to the ma- 
chine increase the investment required 
to put the machine to work. The robot 
can’t, as a human can, reach into a hop- 
per full of scrambled parts and_ pick 


one out, orient it, and assemble it to 
something else. The machine must be 
fed parts just so, or it will fumble 
e The Answers—Obviously, Shelley and 
his crew think they have answers to 
these objections. A lot will depend on 
the volume of production of the robots 
themselves. If they are mass-produced, 
their price would come down consider- 
ably. But before any volume orders 
come in, manufacturers are going to 
want to see long operating records that 
prove the machine’s practicality, relia- 
bility, and economy 

rhere’s the question of competition 
from other robots, too. American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., for example, is 
one of the leaders in mechanical auto- 
mation—its automatic pin-setter is a re- 
markable robot—and it has its eye on 
the same market that Robodyne is culti- 
vating. AMF has been developing an 
all-purpose transfer machine for several 
vears. Though it hasn’t 
tails, tts machine is going to be compe- 
tition for the Robodyne product 
¢ Production Plans—So far, Robodyne 
has built only six TransfeRobots, all on 
The company’s pres- 
ent manufacturing facilities are skimpy, 
but it is building a large plant just out- 
Most parts of the 
robot, such as electric motors and gear- 


Teve ile d de- 


a prototype basis 


side Silver Spring 


scts, will be purchased from outside 

suppliers, so Robodyne’s work will be 

primarily assembly and engineering 
Shellev expects that accessories for 


the TransfeRobot will keep his engi- 
necring staff busv for vears. ““We don’t 
intend to make only one tool,” he says. 
“The TransfeRobot is only one of a 
family want to make.” 
¢ Standard Tooling—Fventually, Shel- 
lev believes, manufacturers will con- 
tooling little different 
from other mass-production tools. As- 
sembly heads and transfer mechanisms 
will be kept as stock tooling items, like 
various cutting tools for a drill press or 
milling. machine 

“The thing is,” Shelley savs, 
facturers have 
up assembly 


] 
of aevices we 


sider assembly 


~ manu- 
to tool 

tools 
iailable. If we can supply gen- 
eralized standard tools and 
that won’t go obsolete with product de- 
sign changes they 
can’t be written off over longer periods 
of time just like general-purpose ma- 
chine tools. In manv cases, we think 
that the TransfeRobot will pay out even 
faster than specialized tools, because it 
can be put to work quickly and changed 
from job to job, so it isn’t down for 


never been able 


lines because the 
weren't 
accessories 


there is no reason 


long periods.” 
e Field Tests—One of the 
lems Robodyne faces is getting its ma- 


big prob- 


chines tested under actual working con- 
ditions. It has made arrangements with 
four major manufacturers to put the 
first few work later this 
vear, END 


machines to 
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How we help men see the hidden costs of corrosion 


Every man who owns a process pipe- 
line owns a source of corrosion. The 
costs of this corrosion seldom show up 
on his profit and loss sheets. They hide 
behind items such as “routine main- 
tenance” or “normal replacement.” 

That is, until the man learns about 
and installs a Pyrex® glass pipeline 
and finds his maintenance drops to nil 
and replacement becomes a forgotten 
procedure. 

Our kind of glass pipe cannot cor- 
rode. It’s made from the same sort of 


glass as laboratory test tubes and ap- 
paratus. It cannot contaminate. It 
needs no maintenance but cleaning, no 
replacement at all. 

The costs that have been hiding in 
your books suddenly come to light, for 
the simple reason that they no longer 
have to be paid. 

We put this corrosion resistance of 
glass to work in many ways. . . in heat 
exchangers, in electronic components, 
in optical glasses, in hospital equip- 
ment, and in the thousands of other 


products which are short-lived when 
made from ordinary materials. 

This is one of the reasons we say 
that you, too, can do almost anything 
with glass .. . with a little help from us. 
There are more reasons in a brochure 
we've prepared for management men, 
“This Is Glass.” If you'd like to know 
more about PyReEx glass pipe, ask also 
for Bulletin PE-3. Write to 46 Crystal 
Street, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS fy 























Clayton Weaver, Superintendent (left), and Forrest Holcomb, Cracking Plant Operator, 
Leonard Refineries, discuss function of air supply in catalytic cracking and... 


How Cooper-Bessemer centrifugal compressor 
supplies big-volume air ‘round-the-clock 


As “Doc” Weaver, Superintendent of Leonard Refin- 
eries, Inc., Alma, Michigan explains...“Big centrifugals 
are the answer, of course, where modern processing 
calls for an extremely dependable air or gas supply at 
high volume and relatively low pressure. For example, 
our catalytic cracking requires this kind of air supply 
for burning coke off the catalyst. Our Cooper-Bessemer 
Type RS Centrifugal Compressor delivers 31,500 cfm 
at 30 psi discharge pressure. And, it produces this flow 
on a continuous, 24-hour basis. We are mighty pleased 
with its reliable performance.” 

Find out how Cooper-Bessemer Centrifugal Com- 
pressors can help solve your processing, air supply or 


compression problems for optimum economy. There is 
a type and size of unit for every need. Call our nearest 
office for complete details. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City » New York « Washington + Gloucester 
Chicago + Minneapolis + St. Louis - Kansas City - Tulsa - New Orleans 
Shreveport - Houston + Greggton + Dallas - Odessa - Pampa + Casper 
Seattle - San Francisco - Los Angeles 
SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd 
Calgary - Toronto - Halifax 

C-B Southern, Inc. ... Houston 
Cooper-Bessemer International Corporation 
Mexico City 

Cooper-Bessemer, S.A.... Chur, Switzerland - The Hague, Netherlands 


Edmonton 


New York + Caracas 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS. DIESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
EMGINE OF MOTOR DRIVEN 
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OPERATOR at new U.S. Steel plant decides on proper rolling sequence; punched tape and electronic controls do the rest. 


omputer Is the Boss 


In Steel Rolling Mill 


Even in this advanced day of auto- 
mation, steel experts cling to the opin- 
ion that rolling red-hot hunks of steel 
into structural shapes is a job for a 
man with a well-trained eve—not for 
an electronic computer. 

It’s pretty difficult to teach a com- 
puter the judgment needed for the 
important decisions in a rolling mill— 
how to start rolling a yard-square ingot 
weighing close to 20 tons into a thin- 
flanged structural beam, how many 
passes it should take, what the rolling 
speed should be, how much “‘squeeze- 
down” there should be after each roll. 

However, in the race to increase the 
output of rolling mills, steel companies 
have turned more and more to push- 
button operations. The trend has been 
to give routine control jobs to the 
electronic devices and leave the critical 
details to the operator in his air-con- 
ditioned control booth. 
¢ Faster, Simpler—This month, U.S 
Steel Corp. put into operation a new 
$120-million structural rolling mill at 
its South Works (Chicago) plant that 
marks another big step in the move 
toward automation. Basically, all the 
operator has to do is decide what kind 
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of rolling sequence is needed. He 
punches this onto a card, and the mill’s 
electronic director takes over from 
ther 

lhe new South Works mill is prob- 
ibly the most automated in the coun- 
try. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has 
1 mill controlled by punch cards (BW— 
Jan.12’57,p80), but it relies on the 
operator to initiate each pass of the 
red-hot ingot through the rolls. The 
main function of the electronic con- 
trols is to fix the number of passes and 
the amount of squeeze-down U.S. 
Steel’s mill, by contrast, has infrared 
ensing devices that tell the computer’s 
brain when the hot slab or billet has 
completed one pass through the rolls 
ind is ready to be shot back for another. 
By moving steel through the mills more 
quickly, these infrared devices minimize 
heat loss 

The rewards of U.S. Steel’s automa- 
tion are considerable. The mill is re- 
portedly 25% faster than other lay- 
outs; its rolling speed is 1,500 ft. per 
minute. It boosts the plant’s structural 
capacity 40%, doubles output of light- 
weight, wide-flanged structural mem- 
bers. In all, the new facility will turn 





-—_ 


WHITE-HOT steel ingot moves through 
blooming mill, part of new $120-million 
facility that turns out structural shapes. 
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Tennessee Winning New Industry 





332 New Plants and 


Expansions Last Year 


Tennessee’s industrial advan- 
tages are attracting hundreds of 
manufacturers who are consider- 
ing branch plants or warehouses 
in the South. 

$243,000,000 INVESTED IN 1959 


Records show that 903 new 
plants have been established in 
Tennessee during the past seven 
years and that 1,284 existing 
plants have expanded. 

In 1959 alone, the state ob- 
tained 146 new plants and had 
186 expansions with a total in- 
vestment of $243,000,000. 

Factors influencing these de- 
cisions include central location, 





a governmental climate highly 
favorable to industry with state- 
approved municipal financing, 
building costs low as $5.00 a sq. 
ft. for air-conditioned plants, 
low-cost electric power, ample 
labor supplies, and progressive 
cities and towns with a 
WIDE CHOICE OF PLANT SITES 
For details on these and Ten- 
nessee’s other industrial advan- 
tages, write for free illustrated 
booklet or outline your needs 
and we'll gladly make specific 
recommendations without cost 
or obligation. All inquiries held 
strictly confidential. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Tennessee Department of Conservation 
and Commerce 
CD-15 Cordell Hull Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 








Mechanized drop torging 
will change your future 
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The cost-cutting advantages of the automatic 
production of forgings in closed dies will en- 
able drop forgers to produce more efficiently 
and more competitively than ever before. 
Automatic forging equipment, designed and 
built by Chambersburg, is at work today in 
a number of plants. Motion picture studies 
of these installations are available for indi- 
vidual executive or group showings. Consult 

rsburg: A copy of the booklet, “The 
Automatic Production of Forgings in Closed 
Dies” will be sent on request. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
Chambersburg Pennsylvania 


CHAMBERSBURG 


* The Hammer Builders - 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE IMPACTER 








out about 850,000 tons of wide-flang 
beams, standard structural shapes, sheet 
piling, and semi-finished billets 

¢ Specifications—The rolling mill, 
1,700 ft. long, replaces three older mills 
rhe layout includes soaking or heating 
pits, reheating furnaces, a blooming mill 
that begins the job of reducing ingots 
into workable units, a breakdown mili 
that completes the task, and a fou 
stand structural mill that rolls the steel 
into structural shapes. 

The mill is the first with a ‘“‘total con- 
cept” of automatic controls. Eventually, 
material will be handled automatically 
all the way from its arrival in ingot form 
to its departure from the plant as a 
finished product. At the moment, the 
mill is automated as far as the hot beds 

the storage area for finished products 
Eventually, there will be automatic gear 
to take it from there through straight 
eners, across transfers for inspection, 
shearing, piling, and loading onto trans 
fer cars and then onto railway car o1 
truck for shipment. Most of the tran 
fers between rolling stands and holding 
areas will also be done automatically 
¢ Controlling Variables—Many in th: 
steel industrv, including Soviet tech 
nicians, believed that it would be im 
practical to build a mill as highly auto- 
mated as U.S. Steel’s. Because of the 
number of variables in steelmaking, 
thev felt the controls needed would be 
too costly. For example, the number of 
passes varies with temperature. The 
rolling sequence also changes with the 
quality of steel—how much carbon and 
other alloving ingredients it contains. 
U.S. Steel solved these problems by 
taking slow-motion pictures of low a 
roller would tackle each situation manu 
ally. Then it programed the electronic 
controls to duplicate the manual tech- 
nique 

The company savs the new mill dra- 
matically shortens changeover time 
Whole stands containing the rolls 
through which the steel passes can be 
interchanged in 45 minutes or less 
Previously, rolls were changed in th 
stands, and the job took 8 to 12 how 

The new facility will probably em- 
plov as many men as its predecessors, 
but output per man has been increased 
40%. There are practically no workers 
on the floor; most operating employees 
ire stationed in small air-conditioned 
cabs directly over the rolling stands 
in control booths. However, tw 


three times the present number of 
maintenance workers will be needed t 
run the mill efficientlv—and this will 
offset the saving in operating crew 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. sup 


plied the Prodac electronic director that 
runs the blooming mill. A General Elec 
l, 


ric computer, run by punch card, di 
tri put | | | 
rects how the output from this mill 
will be rolled into the desired struc 


tural shape END 
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uy the best 
dictating 
machine 


...and save 
$200 too! 


At only $19950° a fully-transistorized Stenorette®-T 1 wor saree ram m roe oer 
is the finest, most modern machine you can buy! 


With a Stenorette you don’t just correct 
errors; you erase them. One button on 
the handy microphone lets you dictate, 
backspace, review . . . and, if you say it 
wrong, erase instantly as you say it 
again right! 

You do it on magnetic tape—bell- 
clear, usable over and over (a big cost 
saving!). And your secretary types it 
right the first time. No wasted minutes 
pre-listening for errors—there are none! 
No wonder you find your letters, memos, 


reports “cleaned up” faster than ever. 

Stenorette picks up every word in 
conferences; yet cuts out background 
noises in personal dictation. Secretaries 
like the exclusive Automatic Voice Con- 
trol that keeps playback level uniform— 
no shouts or mumbles! 

Why spend more for obsolete, over- 
priced equipment that actually offers 
you less? Ask for a 15-minute demon- 
stration .. . learn about the revolution 
in dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


More DeJUR-Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the U. S. and Canada than all other Magnetic Dictating Machines combined 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eres 


DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, 
Business Equipment Div. 

Northern Bivd. at 45th St., . 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 6016 


Send free booklet: ‘‘More Executive Planning 
Time in the Palm of Your Hand"’ 

Have your representative call for a demonstra- 
tion and/or free trial in my office 


Name ae a ene 


Company ___ 


Address 


git’ Stenorette 


*with dictating or transcribing accessories. Plus FET 











Assaying Ford’s Steel Process 


The industry awaits more data on radical speed-up 
of the open hearth. Company says its purpose is not to increase 
own production or to start selling the metal. 


Ford Motor Co., which is a good 
deal more concerned about buying steel 
than making it, has unveiled a new steel- 
making practice that has steelmen 
puzzled but intrigued (BW—May21’60, 
p+0). 

Even before they explained the tech- 
nique, Ford people hastened to assure 
steelmakers that Ford neither will pro- 
duce more of its steel than it 
already does nor become a commercial 
steelmaker—and that it will continue 
to be one of the nation’s principal steel 
buyers. Around Pittsburgh, though, 
that commercial reassurance was 
swamped by intrigued skepticism. Pre- 
liminary rundown on the development 
would have to include the following: 

eFord data showed 100% to 
150% increases in the tons-per-hour 
tate of open-hearth steelmaking. That 
is simply too spectacular to be kissed off 
by any carbon steelmaker. If those gains 
could be accomplished routinely, they 
would render the open-hearth furnace 
vastly more competitive than it now 
promises to be in the future. And that’s 
important because open-hearth invest- 
ment represents more than 80% of 
U.S. steel capacity and output. But 
Ford claims, based on “more than 15 
heats,” offer no assurance that the 
process can be adapted successfully to 
everv-day steelmaking 

¢ The development involves no 
new discovery. Instead, as is so often 
true in steelmaking, it combines some 
little-used “knowns” with some. very 
modern equipment into a rather spec- 
tacular new practic« 

¢The new process isn’t going to 
reverse Ford’s fundamental _ policy 
against further expansion in steelmak- 
ing. Consequently, if the technique 
ever becomes a complete commercial 
success at Ford’s steel division, it will 
bring about the dismantling rather than 
expansion of existing capacity 
there 


own 


some 


1. No Breakthrough 


The essence of the Ford develop- 
ment is that its open-hearth people use 
Btu’s the way the Russians use artillery 
—massed in overpowering volume 
They're melting scrap almost as fast 
as thev charge it, hence can start mak 
ing steel within minutes after they’ve 
completed charging scrap. If that 
sounds too simple to yield such spec- 
tacular boosts in the tons-per-hour rate, 
ponder this 
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The Ford process vields finished 
heats in the time—three hours—that 
most U.S. open-hearth furnaces re- 


quire before charging blast furnace iron, 
which begins steelmaking 

In conventional open-hearth  steel- 
making, a fast charge of stone and ore 
starts the cycle, followed by the charg- 
ing of scrap. After about three hours of 
meltdown, molten blast furnace iron is 
added, and only then does steelmaking 
proper begin. A more recent develop- 
ment, dependent on the all-basic-brick 
roof and high-volume, low-cost oxygen 
speeds up heat time no end by injecting 
oxygen into the bath through roof 
lances. Now, Ford is speeding up melt- 
ing so much that hot iron follows scrap 
immediately. 
¢ Three Specifics—lord three 
specifics to accomplish this. First, it’s 
charging scrap faster than is conven- 
tional. There are enough variables in 
scrap-charging to mean that the +5 min- 
utes Ford claims for a 200-ton furnace 
with a 50-50 ratio of scrap to hot iron 
isn’t unheard of, fast as it is. But there 
isn’t an open-hearth man alive who 
wouldn’t be proud to do it. And there 
aren’t very many at all—in Pittsburgh, 
anyvway—who can imagine that the bit 
ter realities of continuous operation 
would let it be accomplished at all 
regularly. Even so, Ford savs its charg- 
ing practice is wholly conventional 

Fast charging is critical but the real 
secret is the wav Ford socks the heat 
to it. Here it not only oxvgen 
roof lances; Ford also fires natural gas 
with the oxygen through the lances—a 
wholly new wrinkle—and it uses oxygen 
to enrich its end-burners. This gives 
Ford four chances, instead of just one, 
to put heat into the scrap it charges so 
handsomely. As a result, one Ford man 


uses 


uses 


describes the meltdown cycle as “al- 
most like melting ice with a torch.” 
The third specific in the Ford 


the substitution of burned 
lime for limestone in the original 
charge. This, too, alters the heat bal- 
ance in favor of very high speed scrap 
meltdown and shortens the time re- 
quired. 


proc mee 6 


ll. Lots of Headaches 


When they trv to assess all this, 
commercial steelmakers start with 
Ford's charging times. There isn’t much 
you can do that’s new and spectacular 
in charging, and it’s fundamental that 
vou always charge as rapidly as you can 


Unless Ford has something. strikingly 
new—and Ford vows it hasn’t—open- 
hearth men tend to disbelieve you can 
charge 100 tons in 45 minutes continu- 
ously and as a matter of course 

There’s less puzzlement—but more 
awareness of fundamental engi- 
neering problems—when the outsiders 
ponder Ford’s very high firing rates 
Immediately, these raise the question of 
refractory life. Ford says it has no indi- 
cations that its process will shorten lin- 
ing life too But its people 
agree that they do not yet begin to have 
the data you would want before vou 
could conclude that the process will not 
drive the pounds-of-refractory-consumed- 
per-ton-produced impossibly high 

Perhaps surprisingly, commercial 
steelmakers don’t seem to boggle a bit 
at Ford’s oxygen consumption figures; a 
conventional roof-lance heat will use 
about 600 cu. ft. of pure oxygen per 
ton, and perhaps 250 cu. ft. more if the 
practice calls for end-burner enrich- 
ment. Ford uses 1,500 cu. ft. per ton 
e Burned Lime—Substitution of burned 
lime for limestone is still another equa- 
tion that will have to be solved sepa 
rately for every open-hearth shop. Ford 
pays $20 for burned lime, but onl 
$2.50 per ton for limestone. Pittsburgh 
pays $4 for stone, and agrees with De- 
troit that a ton of lime vields 1.8 times 
the chemistry available in a ton of stone 

In other words, stone costs, as well 
as oxygen costs, go up about 250% in 
the Ford process. Fuel costs rise also 
and refractory costs seem likely to rise. 
Against this, you stand to double or to 
raise by 2.5 times the tons-per-hour rate 
on a furnace which probably carries an 
overhead burden of about $75 per hour 
and whose 12-man crew will average 
better than $4 per hour in total employ- 
ment costs 


some 


severely 


lll. Ford’s Future? 


Some years ago when Ford was reor- 
ganizing, and 
building, 
capacity 

Now its new open-hearth process, if 
commercially successful, will create a 
pronounced bulge right in the middle 


concentrating on auto 
it decided not to expand steel 


of its carefully balanced steelmaking 
cycle. To capitalize on it fully would 
require heavy new investment in raw 


materials, in iron smelting and in steel 
finishing. Here’s why Ford 
want to do that 

e Unless Ford intends to become 
self-sufficient in steel, it could only 
strain its relations with commercial 
steelmakers by so vast an expansion 

e For Ford to become self-suff- 
cient in steel would demand so diverse 
an array of finishing equipment that it 
could support the investment only by 
entering the commercial steel market 
with a number of products. END 


doesn’t 
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V.I.P’s in your office planning 


When you plan new offices or major rem 


ng, you 
naturally think first of the architect 


But to gain 


ximum 
productivity from your new office 


. don’t overlook tv 
V.1L.P.’s: (1) Your nearby GF representative, whos« 
experience in office planning and furnishing can materially 
aid in reducing office operating costs; (2) the GF Stupios 
help lift 


it earlie r 


vo other 
kill and 


interior designers whose specialized talents 


employee morale and enhance company prestige. TI 


rby GI 


lled in, the more helpful they can be. Just 


phone 
branch office or dealer. Or write The Gener 


Company, Dept. B-37, Youngstown 1, Ohi 
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SUMMER 


NEW Wherever you travel this year, your new car finish will stay bright and sparkling 
Why? Because the finishes of many new models are formulated with PLASKON 


“ALL-WEATHER” © resins and HARMON pigments. New alkyd-melamine resins make a car’s finish 


CAR FINISHES harder, more durable, better looking. And vivid new pigment colors, even formerly 


unstable ones like maroon, are unchanged after a year’s exposure to Florida sunshine. 


PLASKON, HARMON end GOLDEN CAPROLAN are Allied Chemica! tr 








F FINISHES — 
fl ALLIED ChEMIGAL 





... where research 


opens doors... T to better auto products 





Stronger cord for safer tires. GOLDEN CAPROLAN, new kind 
of nylon developed by our National Aniline people, is helping 
make tires for trucks, busses, tractors, automobiles and airplanes 
better and safer than ever before. Tires with GOLDEN CAPROLAN 
cord are safer because this modern cord is engineered to resist deterio 


ration from high-running temperatures, and has excellent flexibility 


llied 


BASIC TO 


AMERICA’S hemical 


PROGRESS 





DIVISIONS: 

ing The same Allied research that contributes to BARRETT 
ON the auto industry can be directed to better GENERAL CHEMICAL @ INTERNATIONAL 
s products in your business. To find out how NATIONAL ANILINE * NITROGEN 
nisn we . rite sed Che 

, can he Ip you, write to Allied Chemical PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 
erly Corporation, Dept. 56-B, 61 Broadway, New 
E y gg fs SEMET-SOLVAY * SOLVAY PROCESS 
‘ine. ork 6, N. Y., or phone HAnover 2-7300. 


In Canada 1 Chemical Canada, Ltd., Montreal 




















stainless steel 


No other metal has the 


versatile qualities that ser 


and promise so much for tomorr 


There is nothing like 
stainless steel for HOMES 
AND HOME PRODUCTS 


McLouth Stee] Co) poration, 
+ Detroit 17, Michigan 
Stave 
Look or the STEELMARK Stee ns Manuf bey 


on the prod s you buy 


MCLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 





In Labor 


Will the Show Go on? Mediators Seek 
To Avert New York Actors Strike 


The theater’s tradition that the show must go on may 
be tested in New York City next week. Labor contracts 
between the League of New York Theatres, Inc., and 
Actors Equity run out May 31. At midweek, bargaining 
was deadlocked—and strike talk was to be heard on 
Broadway. 

The theater is an important segment of the city’s 
economy. Mayor Robert Wagner appealed to both sides 
to settle their dispute and assigned mediators to help 
them do it. But the greatest hope appeared to be in the 
traditional reluctance of the profession to see theaters 
blacked out. 

Equity is asking for an increase ($103.50 to $120 a 
week) in the minimum salary for actors and for a pension- 
welfare plan to cost producers an estimated 7° to 10% 
of payroll. The union contends that producers can meet 
the cost of its “just” demands without lifting ticket 
prices. 

The League argues that this can’t be done. By its 
figuring, tickets now averaging $6.90 to $8.05 for best 
seats would have to go up to $9.60 to $11.50. Also, it 
says, any pension-welfare concession to actors would bring 
on “prohibitive” demands from other theatrical unions. 

Statistics were batted back and forth in this week’s 
negotiations. One eye-opener: Producers and their back- 
ers say they lost $6.3-million of a $9.7-million investment 
in shows during the 1959-60 season. 


AFL-CIO Complains That Management 
Sends Lower Echelon to “Summit” Talks 


“We had a completely amicable and reasonable dis- 
cussion,” top-level spokesmen for labor and management 
reported the latter part of last week, after their first 
conference on a course toward smoother relations be- 
tween employers and unions. 

They announced through George \leany, AFL-CIO 
president and the conferees’ spokesman, that further 
discussions are planned “at the earliest opportunity,” 
but probably not for six or cight weeks because of prior 
commitments. 

Thus a first meeting under inauspicious circumstances 
ended—not unexpectedly (BW—May21’60,p51)—without 
decisions on labor-management problems but with both 
sides willing to keep talking. 

On the surface, this may seem to be a faint promise 
of some future progress. However, labor is as unhappy 
as before about the men named as industry's spokesmen— 
its leaders say the management choices are not operat- 
ing heads of major companies. 

In collective bargaining, union officials often meet 
with cmployer negotiators they criticize as lower echelon, 
but the union people do not bargain with them; they 
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@ P. 127—Work rules cloud rail prospects. 
@ P. 129—Hoffa seeks anti-monitor law. 

@ P. 133—A higher salary for the right man. 


@ P. 134—Engineers say no to unionization. 








only go through the motions. ‘There is a very real threat 
that this might happen in the current conferences. 


Chief of Locomotive Engineers 
To Retire in Favor of Davidson 


Guy L. Brown, 66, will retire as grand chief engineer 
of the 70,000-member Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi 
neers July 31, but the change in BLE leadership won't 
affect the fight by the BLE and other operating rail 
unions against revisions in work rules (page | 27). 

Brown, long a dominant figure in railroad labor, will 
be succeeded by Roy E.. Davidson, 55, first assistant chief 
of the BLE for the past seven years and also a staunch 
leader in the brotherhoods’ stand against rules revision. 

Brown's term runs into 1962. He said his decision to 
retire in July was prompted by “my health and Mrs. 
Brown’s.” 


Special Committee Hopeful of Working Out 
“Progress Sharing” Formula at Kaiser 


The tripartite committee set up under the Kaiser Stee! 
Corp.-United Steelworkers contract last October is mak 
ing “substantial headway” on a number of questions 
assigned to it, but it is highly unlikely that a July | 
deadline for a “progress sharing” formula will be met. 

The committee met recently on the West Coast, to 
receive progress reports from subcommittees working on 
problems caused by past technological changes, the effec- 
tiveness of present grievance procedures, and incentive 
methods now in effect. These are three of seven broad 
fields of study. 

According to Dr. George W. Taylor, public member 
and chairman, the group “really got down to specifics” 
in two days of meetings. As a result, the committee is 
“increasingly confident” that in time it will be able to 
work out ways of at least minimizing labor disputes. 

An average 8.6¢-an-hour wage increase will go into 
effect July 1 for Kaiser employees unless the study com- 
mittee comes up with a mutually acceptable formula for 
an alternative “equitable sharing of the fruits of the 
company’s progress” before the end of June. That’s been 
a deadline (BW —May14’60,p103), but there’s little 
chance that it will be kept. 

Dr. Taylor suggested that it wouldn’t when he said a 
week ago: “A timetable is not nearly so important as 
coming up with a workable solution. We've still got a 
lot to do, but we think we are going to come out with 
an answer.” 
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How to arrest 








a transient 


In police work, transients are comparatively easy 
to find and arrest—because their behavior and hab- 
its follow recognizable patterns. 


But in scientific work, “transients” are displays of 
fleeting electronic phenomena—erratic and unpre- 
dictable in behavior —such as the action of a missile 
control in hypersonic flight, or the behavior of cur- 
rent in a complex electronic circuit. 


The traditional tool for seeing recurring electronic 
phenomena has been the oscilloscope. This device 
presents an event in the form of a wave—a glowing 
line on a vacuum tube. Unfortunately these impor- 
tant events often happen only once, and with a con- 
ventional oscilloscope the transient wave is gone as 
quickly as the event. 


So, Hughes engineers invented a new type of “pic- 
ture tube”—capable of freezing, or arresting, these 
waves indefinitely. Thus fleeting phenomena can be 
stopped and studied. 


The new tube is part of a basic new research tool 
the Hughes Memo-Scope oscilloscope. This device 
has cooled countless tempers, and saved thousands 
of engineering man-hours and dollars. 


Hughes Memo-Scope oscilloscope is now a proven 
advance in research techniques. Often its cost is 
repaid in time and effort saved on one job. 


The Memo-Scope oscilloscope is one more exam- 
ple of the creative engineering capability of the 
5,000 engineers and scientists who staff Hughes 
laboratories. Their activities cover virtually every 
area where modern electronics can serve man. 





Other Hughes products include a full range of semi- 
conductors—transistors, diodes, rectifiers; TV-like 
picture storage tubes that “remember” images; 
precision crystal filters, microwave tubes, thermal 
relays, special instruments and complete industrial 
systems; new “micro-semiconductors” that promise 
new, even smaller electronic devices. 


Electronics is our business. Perhaps this great store 
of experience and imagination can help you directly. 
We welcome the opportunity to show you how our 
resources can improve your present product or 
process —or help you turn your new idea into a prof- 
itable reality. 





WHICH TRACE HAS THE TRANSIENT? 


False information in a data reduction system is revealed 
in the form of a transient on a Memo-Scope oscilloscope. 
(Note the pointed transient in the 5th row down, right 
hand of graph). It freezes transients such as these for 
study until intentionally erased. 


HUGHES 
Industrial Systems Division 
International Airport Station 
Los Angeles 45, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


| HUGHES | 
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with STEELCASE Convert Wall MOVABLE PARTITIONS! 


One afternoon your office is wide-open, cluttered, 
perhaps even a little too noisy. By the next morn- 
ing, Steelcase Converti-Wall movable partitions 
have transformed the entire office space into neat, 
trim individual office units—each with the exact 
degree of privacy desired. Distractions are limited, 
noise is reduced, interruptions are minimized. 
Efficiency multiplies gratifyingly. If these are the 
kind of offices you wish you had, call your author- 
ized Steelcase dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 
Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian 
Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


The virtues of Converti-Wall e No special tools or skilled 
labor required @ No upsetting regular office routine e No need 
to disturb lighting, heating, ventilating or air conditioning 
systems @ No structural changes or re-decorating necessary 
@ May be easily re-arranged at any time to meet changing 
space requirements @ Available in 42”, 56”, and 70” heights, 
in choice of Steelcase Sunshine-Styled colors e Comple- 
ments all Steelcase office furniture 


FOR YOU. Our new full-color Converti-Wall bro- 
chure, complete with illustrations and specifications. See 





your Steelcase dealer or write Dept. B 


STEELCASE IN © 
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Work Rules Cloud Rail Prospect 


@ In 1960 contracts, peace via binding arbitration 


on wages is near for Engineers. 


@ Non-operating brotherhoods are not that close 
to signing, but an accord on pay seems likely. 


@ But the carriers’ hotly controversial demand that 
work rules be relaxed is yet to be discussed, and may even 


lead to a strike. 


The pattern for 1960 railroad wage 
settlements is expected to be set—peace- 
fully—in the next two weeks by an 
arbitration award and emergency board 
recommendations in two key disputes. 
However, hard bargaining and a_pos- 
sibility of strike action still cloud rail- 
road labor-management relations. 

Hotly controversial work rules ques- 
tions have not been brought up yet. 
They will be as soon as wage terms 
are completed. A tense deadlock is 
expected, perhaps into 1961. 
¢ Indirect Effect—Wage decisions now 
being made will have no direct bearing 
on rules questions, although they may 
affect the opposed labor and manage- 
ment positions indirectly. If carriers 
succeed in their strong campaign to 
hold down further advances in wage 
costs, demands for rules concessions 
may not be pressed quite so urgently. 
Substantial gains might make the 
unions more amenable to a study com- 
mission. 

This week, neither side appeared 
confident of a major gain as: 

e Arbitrators in a wage case in- 
volving the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and major carriers wound 
up hearings under way since Apr. 5 
and prepared to hand down a binding 
wage award within the next few days, 
probably about June 1. They can take 
longer; their deadline is June 10. 

¢ A Presidential emergency board 
in a wage case involving 11 non- 
operating unions with a_ half-million 
members prepared to close hearings 
that began Apr. 26, and to draft a 
report and recommendations to be sub- 
mitted to the White House on or 
before June 8. The recommendations 
will not be binding on the parties. 

Ordinarily, a Locomotive Engineers 
wage settlement establishes a firm pat- 
tern for contract terms in agreements 
between other operating brotherhoods 
and the railroads. Wage negotiations 
covering firemen, conductors, trainmen, 
and other operating crewmen have 
marked time while the engineers’ case 
was argued before the arbitrators. 

* Pros and Cons—The BLE sought a 
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12% wage increase and the continua- 


tion of a cost-of-living ‘escalator’ clause 
in a new contract with the carriers. The 
roads countered with a proposal for a 
15¢ an hour cut in engineers’ pay and 
asked for the elimination of a c-of-l 
clause. 

In weeks of arguments, BLE spokes- 
men contended that pay increases for 
engineers have lagged behind those 
granted in other industries in recent 
years, and that higher productivity has 
offset improvements obtained by engi- 
neers up to now. 

The carriers argued just the opposite 
before the six man arbitration board; 
they protested that earnings of loco- 
motive engineers have led those of 
manufacturing employees generally, 
while rail “value productivity’—as con- 
trasted with “physical productivity’— 
and revenues and profits have declined 
steadily. The BLE uses the latter 
measurement of productivity, which 
shows a gain. 

In closing days of the hearings, the 
carriers’ spokesmen also argued: 

e Although the roads’ postwar for- 
tunes are strikingly similar to those of 
the depressed 25% of manufacturing 
industries, the carriers are on a level 
with the “bonanza group” in manufac- 
turing industries as far as labor costs 
are concerned. 

¢ On the mileage basis of pay for 
road operating employees, passenger 
and through-freight engineers are paid 
for about twice as many hours as they 
actually work. 

e Passenger engineers now rank 
second to executives and general officers 
and their assistants on the basis of 
annual earnings—and outrank even the 
executives on the basis of straight-time 
hourly earnings only. 
¢ Surprise Move—The BLE surprised 
the industry early this year when it ac- 
cepted arbitration of wage demands. 
The engineers submitted a wage issue 
to arbitrators in 1954 and were disap- 
pointed by the award. Sharply critical 
of it, the union said then that it would 
never again agree to arbitration of a 
national labor dispute. 


Questioned about the change of pol- 
icy, BLE’s retiring Grand Chief Engi- 
neer Guy L. Brown (page 123) com- 
mented, “Only fools won't change their 
minds.” But he and other BLE spokes- 
men made clear that another disap- 
pointment would mean no more arbi- 
tration on wages. 

Archibald Cox, Harvard University 
law professor, is chairman of the arbitra- 
tion board. Richard A. Lester, Prince- 
ton University economics professor, is 
the second neutral on the tripartite 
board. 
¢ The Nonops Case—The carriers and 
engineers agreed to accept binding arbi- 
tration of their wage dispute. ‘The non- 
operating unions and roads refused to. 
Under the Railway Labor Act, the Presi- 
dent designated an emergency board to 
study the issues in their dispute—and 
make any necessary advisory recommen- 
dations. 

Either party can turn these down. If 
either does, a strike is possible—and 
would be legal. 

The nonoperating unions want a 25¢ 
an hour wage increase and additional 
“fringe” benefits. Unlike the BLE, the 
off-train unions are willing to drop a 
cost-of-living clause in return for the 
right to seek contract changes at any 
time they might be warranted. Present 
provisions for c-of-] adjustments in pay 
are a quid pro quo for a moratorium on 
contract changes except at specific 
times. 

The carriers are taking a hold-the-line 
position against any wage increase. 
¢ Work Rules—Rail bargaining this 
year was split into two parts—first 
wages, then work rules. Up to now, 
the only discussions between the unions 
and carriers on rules has been on an 
exploratory basis and has involved indi- 
vidual unions and roads. There have 
been no negotiations on a nationwide 
basis, the way actual settlements are 
customarily worked out. 

A key negotiator for the carriers said 
in Chicago a few days ago that the 
parties intend to get to the work rules 
problem “as soon as we can get to it,” 
or after the engineers’ arbitration and 
nonoperating union wage dispute can be 
cleared away. 

Although an operating brotherhcod 
official predicted recently that contro- 
versy in the “vastly complicated” area 
of work rules might go on for two to 
three years, the carriers’ spokesman 
scoffed at the possibilities of any pro- 
tracted deadlock. 

It should take considerably less than 
a year to ferret out points of agreement 
or disagreement, he suggested, and 
added: “It might not take so long. 
We'll either get down to business, with 
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A “slightly” exaggerated portrayal of resourceful Vice President Walton Romefelt on his way through Smuggler’s Notch to customer counseling in Vermont 


Nothing stops Chase Manhattan men from reaching 
you with the key to your financial planning 


Not even blizzards can bar the way. 


In short, resourceful and imagi- 
native officers of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank’s United States De- 
partment will any day challenge 
hades or high water to counsel with 
good customers. 


And, wherever they’re bound, 
they have a hard-headed slogan: 

“We try not to tell good customers 
why it can’t be done. We do our level 
best to tell them how they can do it.”’ 


This adds considerably to the 


versatility of the big key The Chase 
Manhattan men carry. 

3acking each officer of the Bank 
is a line and staff organization of 
15,000 skilled and experienced 
people. At a word from a customer, 
they go into action. Then into the 
field goes every resource, every 
ounce of lore and knowledge stored 
up in the nation’s number-one 
bank lender to business and in- 
dustry. 

In brief, if you become a customer 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank 


you'll get continuous, cooperative 


counseling—the true key to your 


financial planning. 


“Financial Counsel ng- The Modern 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 

BANK 
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some results, or we'll be getting an 
emergency board.” 

Earlier this year, the carriers sug- 
gested turning over the rules dispute to 
a study commission. The wnions :re- 
fused to submit to factfinding. 

e Procedure—The five operating broth- 
crhoods are expected to join efforts in 
bargaining with carriers on work rules 
in which all have an interest, such as 
management’s demands for: 

¢ The lengthening of the basic 
work day (on a mileage basis) from 100 
miles to 160 miles. 

¢ The “co-mingling of work,” that 
is, a requirement that road men must 


do certain vard duties when they have 
completed scheduled road work but 
have time left over. 

e The elimination of rules that 
bar operating crews from staying with 
their train beyond crew-change points— 
regardless of how far they have gone. 

e And, among others, the climina- 
tion of rules that specify the number of 
operating crewmen required on a given 
run—regardless of actual needs—or that 
prevent the carriers from making crew 
assignments in some circumstances. 

Unions would negotiate separately on 
tules that have limited application—on 
the carriers’ demand for the elimination 


of some diesel firemen, for instance. 
¢ Active Front—In other disputes: 

e¢ The National Mediation Board 
prepared to resume efforts in a dispute 
between carriers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
over a 14% raise and c-of-] clause. 

e The President barred a Switch 
men’s wage-fringe strike against western 
roads for 60 days by naming an emer- 
gency board. 

e An injunction barred a Transport 
Workers strike against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad over automation and job cuts, 
the Pennsy says the union is attacking 
“management prerogatives.” 


Hoffa Seeks Anti-Monitor Law 


Teamsters leader gets surprisingly little opposition to 
his maneuver to get around court control by asking Congress 
to pass a law. But that doesn’t mean Congress will do it. 


When a federal court set up a 
monitorship over the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters two and a 
half years ago, even union leaders who 
favored attempts to rein in ‘Teamsters 
Pres. James R. Hoffa were wary that 
a précedent was being set for court in- 
trusion into labor affairs. 

Their concern stirred heated debate 
in AFL-CIO’s ruling executive council. 
Labor's leaders argued at that time 
whether they should publicly condemn 
the court-ordered monitorship, even 
though they had led the fight for the 
truck union’s expulsion from the federa- 
tion on grounds of corruption. 

In the end, the decision was to sit 
tight and wait. AFL-CIO hoped the 
monitorship might accomplish what the 
federation had failed to do—unseat 
Hoffa as president of the ‘T’camsters. 
¢ Invited Court—There was much less 
concern at Teamsters headquarters. 
Hoffa and other Teamsters officials had 
suggested court intervention as a wa\ 
out of their troubles. Elected at the 
l'eamsters 1957 convention, Hoffa and 
his allies were blocked from office by a 
court suit that charged the election was 
rigged. Teamsters rank-and-file plain- 
tiffs and the defendants agreed, in the 
court room of Federal District Judge F. 
Dickinson Letts, that a system of court- 
appointed monitors would be set up to 
oversee union leaders. Thirty months 
later, the monitors are still there. 


l. Congress Reacts 


Last week, the Teamsters, long since 
disillusioned by the arrangement, asked 
Congress to eliminate the court control 

AFL-CIO Pres. Meany, who spoke 
out for the first time on the issue, asked 
Congress to leave it alone. If it ever 
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had been a threat to organized labor, 
he said, this had long since passed. 

Nobody underestimates the versatile 
Jimmy Hoffa; even so, the move on 
Capitol Hill came as a surprise, and it 
got some substantial support. Hoffa 
was, in effect, bearding the lion; he had 
last appeared before Congress as a de- 
fendant in a series of hearings before 
Sen. John McClellan’s labor rackets 
committee. 

Hoffa did not appear personally last 
week, but a half-dozen congressmen 
backed his anti-monitorship views in 
hearings before a House Judiciary sub- 
committee headed by Rep. Edwin C., 
Willis (D-La.). 
¢ Support for Hoffa—They introduced 
identical bills that would amend the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act by prohibiting 
courts from appointing monitors oF 
other supervisors over the affairs of anv 
labor union. Thus, Hoffa was asking 
Congress to undo one of the biggest 
mistakes he ever made. He mustered 
support not only from some Congres- 
sional quarters but also from a number 
of AFL-CIO affiliates. 

Representatives from the Machin- 
ists, the National Maritime Union, the 
United Textile Workers, the Uphol- 
sterers, the Flight Engineers, and the 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen all 
backed the bills to kill the monitorship. 
One spokesman, Isadore Katz, United 
l'extile Workers attorney, argued that 
the rights provisions in the 1959 labor 
reform law eliminated the need for the 
Teamsters monitors. 

In the Senate, although no bill had 
been introduced there, Republican 
Sens. Homer Capehart of Indiana and 
Stvles Bridges of New Hampshire ques- 
tioned the continuing need for the mon- 
itorship. They were backed by Demo 


cratic Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon. 
¢ Moneyola—At the subcommittee 
hearmgs, Rep. Elmer J. Holland 
(D-Pa.) coined a new word—“‘money- 
ola” —to describe Teamsters financial 
support of the monitors. He said the 
monitorship looked like a plan to bank- 
rupt the Teamsters, which pays the 
bills. 

Rep. William C. Cramer (R-Fla.) 

noted, however, that Hoffa had agreed 
to finance the monitors in the January, 
1958, court settlement. 
e Meany Talks—The only opposition 
at the hearings, except for remarks by 
some committee members, came from 
Meany. He did not appear, but wrote 
to Committee Chmn. Willis, and his 
letter was read into the record. 

Meany commented that the immedi- 
ate purpose of the bills was to free the 
Teamsters of the monitorship they had 
agreed to in the first place. He said 
that Congress might want to legislate 
against any abuse by the judiciary ‘but 
it is something else again for Con- 
gress to intervene for the purpose of 
affecting the outcome of a case.” 

Meany doesn’t see the system as a 
threat to other unions. He said he had 
uncovered “no evidence that the fed- 
eral courts have engaged in any com- 
parable abuse of their power to appoint 
receivers or monitors, or otherwise 
undertake to supervise the administra- 
tion of labor unions.” 

“Certain of the litigants,” he went 
on, “are simply seeking to be relieved 
of the consequences of their own bar- 
gain.” 

And, he added, “Most labor people 

. Strongly oppose the assumption by 
a court of any such board supervision 
over the administration of a union as 
is involved in the Tcamsters monitor 
ship. The Teamsters monitorship is 
thus not a precedent. . . .” 

The subcommittee recessed hearings 
this week but plans to resume them as 
soon as opposition witnesses are ready 
to Ippear, \t this point, only Sen 
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A COORDINATED ELECTRICAL SYSTEM IS THE KEY TO IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFITS 


Westinghouse is ready now to help you plan economical steps to automatic production... 
to achieve your goals without over- or under-automating. 

For many manufacturers, Westinghouse Progressive Automation has already proved a 
completely practical method of gaining improved product quality through step-by-step 
control of operations . . . a long-term plan with minimum capital cost for each step. 


Now... automation step by step: Step-by-step auto- 
mation can start with the modern Westinghouse 
controls, motors and drives at work in plants today. 
Each of these components was developed to achieve 
an immediate production objective . . . to control a 
single machine, a conveyor line or an entire installa- 
tion. With this plan you then add other Westing- 
house coordinating controls, all of which are com- 
patible with those previously installed. 


Benefits of long-term planning with minimum invest- 
ment: First, you are meeting current production 





a 


needs . . . improving productivity and/or raising 
product quality. Second, you are building a coordi- 
nated system . . . always ready for the next step in 
your long-range plan for automation. Your goal may 
eventually be overall production coordination under 
one master device . . . the Westinghouse industrial 
control computer. 


Westinghouse—your one source for computers, 
controls and subsystems, and all equipment such as 
transformers, switchgear, motors, gearing and drives 
—will assume complete system responsibility. 


WESTINGHOUSE PROGRESSIVE 


ESTINGHOUSE PROGRESSIVI 





ay Examples of Progressive Automation at work: 
Ss ; . In the primary metals industry, installations of Westinghouse PRODAC* (pro- 
grammed digital automatic control) have improved product quality and mill 
| . efficiency. This system has made possible automatic control of rolling mill func- 
2 ; 4 tions, as well as monitoring all phases of the product and process by data accumu- 
4 lation systems. 
Westinghouse industrial control computers are now being integrated with 





* , PRODAC to transform rolling mill equipment into a completely automatic unit. 
-p Three such systems are on order and underway. 
In the paper industry, PULSETTER*, an automatic digital control system, makes 
ng d possible new standards of accuracy and product quality in paper production. 
li- see ‘ In the chemical processing industries, Westinghouse provides OPCON* which 
in ‘ q 4 ‘ experiments, then finds and controls optimum production efficiency. 
ay , ie Let us know your objectives. Westinghouse is prepared to work out a long-range 
- ‘ s 3 plan of progressive automation to provide your plant with the controls and other 
al . 3 devices necessary to improve production. We are prepared to recommend, furnish, 
e. install . . . and maintain . . . all equipment to fulfill that plan. Call your local 
rs, 2 | Westinghouse representative for complete information on Progressive Automation. 
as 3 *Trade- Marks 
” 17 Westinghouse Progressive Automation can help you Power-Up for Profit . . . Electrically 
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John L. McClellan has said he wants 
to appear against the proposal. A com- 
mittee staff member says the hearings 
will begin again “when we can get two 
or three witnesses.” 


\!. Hoffa’s Persuasion 


The apparent paucity of anti-Hoffa 
witnesses doesn’t mean that Congress is 
ready to buy the anti-monitors measure. 
Hoffa’s past experiences before the Mc- 
Clellan committee haven't been forgot- 
ten. The mildness of the protest merely 
indicates that opponents feel there’s 
not enough hope for the proposal to get 
excited about it. 


Nevertheless, the fact that  legisla- 
tive proposals are in the hopper is an 
achievement for the truck union chief. 
It was made possible by the Teamsters’ 
powerful political influence and, in 
part, by a shift in the atmosphere that 
surrounds the Teamsters president. 
¢ Less Threat—When Hoffa sought to 
eliminate the monitors by legislation, 
he already had them on the run in the 
courts. The monitor board, headed by 
Chmn. Martin F. O'Donoghue, no 
longer supports O’Donoghue’s opinion 
that Hoffa must be expelled before the 
monitors can bow out. 

O’Donoghue’s attempt to bring 
Hoffa to trial on charges of mishandling 


Higher Salary for the 


Most-wanted workers—the technical and professional 
people and good secretaries—get a better break in starting 
pay. Gains still parallel those of blue collarites. 


“A year ago, we were scattering out 
job resumes like buckshot and getting 
only an occasional answer. Now, sud- 
denly, companies are coming to us.” 

That is how the head of a Midwest 
technical employment agency describes 
the current job market. Mrs. June Arm- 
strong, president of Armstrong Person- 
nel, Inc., of Cleveland, also adds that 
salary offers are now running higher. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters checking 
with state employment officials, private 
job placement agencies, and top person- 
nel executives around the country also 
found the salary outlook much brighter 
today. Specifically: 

e Starting wages are up, especially 
so for technical and professional people 
as well as for those in sales and market- 
ing. Competent secretaries and stenog- 
taphers, too, are getting a better break 
in starting salaries. But male white- 
collar office workers aren't doing so well. 

¢ Middle management salaries are 
rising, but not so sharply as salaries at 
lower levels. However, employers are 
making up for this by improvements in 
fringe benefits—better insurance protec- 
tion, pensions, expense allowances, the 
use of a company car. 

¢ The rate of increase in salaries 
continues to parallel that of blue-collar 
wage earners (BW—Aug.8'59,p56). 
¢ Ahead of the Pack—The most notice- 
able increases, say personnel experts, are 
among the starting salaries for college 
graduates and for professional place- 
ments. A Ph.D. engineer can start at 
$900 a month in Cleveland, for exam- 
ple, as against $775 last year. Mechani- 
cal engineers pull down $525 to $550 to 
start against $500 a vear ago. In St. 
Louis, employment agencies report en- 
gineers’ salaries, especially those of elec- 
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trical engineers, are moving up, ahead 
of the pack. Starting salaries average 
around $500 a month, with some gradu- 
ates reporting new offers at $600. 

In placing a professional worker in 
another job, the employment agencies 
are getting higher salaries for their cli- 
ents this year than last. Mrs. Armstrong 
reports trying to place a 36-year-old ap- 
plicant with a Ph.D. in chemical en- 
gineering and an M.A. in business ad- 
ministration. He was after a job in the 
$16,000-$20,000 bracket. “Last vear,” 
says Mrs. Armstrong, “I couldn't get a 
nibble, so he ended up placing himself 
with a New England manufacturer at 


around $20,000. But within the last few 


months, I’ve had two very strong offers 
for this man at about $25,000... .” 

She estimates that chemical engineers 
in Cleveland are doing 16%-25% bet- 
ter today over the last year and a half. 

“Since last September,’ notes Mark 
McCollough, labor analyst for the 
Cleveland district of the Ohio State 
Employment Service, “there has been a 
little more demand and higher salary 
offers for white-collar people.” But, he 
adds, “What salary increases we have 
observed don’t follow any consistent 
pattern within job classifications.” And, 
companies are still choosy although they 
may offer more for people they want. 

“Companies are willing to pay more 
to get a competent guy this year,” says 
John Powers of Cadillac Associates, Inc., 
a large Chicago white-collar placement 
agency. Powers’ sentiment was echoed 
around the country. 

Cadillac reports substantial pay raises 
in sales and marketing, with supervisors 
getting 17% over last year. General 
cost accountants are pulling down more 
money. In the Chicago area, they are 


Teamsters funds has been blocked by 
the Court of Appeals. The trial, if it 
comes off at all, will not open until 
fall. 

Hoffa, thus, does not face any imme- 
diate threat from the monitors. But 
neither he nor other Teamsters officers 
will be free of court control until the 
monitors are removed. 

Hoffa is attempting to get legal 
sanction for a new convention so that 
new elections can be held—and his 
“provsional” status can be removed 
He is confident of reelection, and he 
offers to have the election conducted 
under any rules by the court or the 
Landrum-Griffin reform law. 


Right Man 


getting $6,000 to $8,500 a year as line- 
men and $10,000 to $13,000 as super- 
visors, a 10% increase over 1959. 

¢ More Fringe Benefits—The lift in 
middle management salaries has been 
tempered by fringe benefit gains among 
salaried workers. As a vice-president of 
a Salt Lake City steel fabricating firm 
points out, ““The major boost to white- 
collar workers, especially those up a 
notch or so from the clerical help, have 
been in fringe benefits: expense ac- 
counts, a company car, and so on. Sala- 
ries haven’t jumped tremendously, but 
a man’s take-home benefits are much 
greater.” 

¢ Clerical Workers Gain—Employees 
just below this group—secretaries, ste- 
nographers, office-machine operators, 
and file clerks—are doing better this 
year than last. Banks, insurance com- 
panies, and credit firms in Atlanta are 
hiring stenographers at $325-$350 a 
month. Last year, they would have 
started at $300. An office clerk starts at 
$250-$260 as against $225 a month a 
year ago. However, the job market 
apparently isn’t so lively for male office 
workers. 

Personnel men wax bitter about “the 
low caliber office workers the high 
schools are turning out.” One Philadel- 
phia man interviewed 25 girls for 
typists’ jobs and not one could type 35 
words a minute. Not only that, but one 
applicant who couldn’t hit the mini- 
mum word rate asked for $65 a week. 
Flabbergasted, the interviewer inquired 
why she was asking so much. She re- 
plied, “My high school counselor told 
me to.” 
¢ Not Enough—Despite the brighter 
salary outlook, few = weiner agencies 
feel that the jump is sufficient to close 
the gap in the rate of salary gains as 
against the rate of wage boosts. The 
two rates have moved in parallel over 
recent years. And, the job placement 
people don’t see anything in the picture 
changing this. END 
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Now Kleinschmidt will engineer a new 
inter-plant telecommunications system 
to fit your specific business needs 


-~AND LEASE IT TO YOU 
AT LOWER COST! 





New ‘‘Teleswitcher-B’’ Master Traffic Control Unit 


Kleinschmidt offers three important advantages never before available to 
users of inter-plant telecommunications: 1— Kleinschmidt engineers will make 
a comprehensive evaluation of your present and future communications 
requirements:and design a new, more efficient system to fit them. 2— Klein- 
schmidt will install new equipment and provide complete service and 
maintenance—all incorporated in the lease price. 3—As an experienced basic 
manufacturer of equipment... from standard page printers to automatic 
switching systems . . . Kleinschmidt leases direct to user, effecting substantial 
savings over present common carrier rates! Call or write, now, for full details. 









Typing Reperforator 
Perforates, transmits, 
receives in tape form. 


s/f 
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Tele-Transmitter 
Transmits from the data 
stored on punched tape. 


Teleprinter 
Sends, receives copy in 
continuous page form. 


KLEINSCHMIDT 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


Lake-Cook Road, Deerfield, Illinois 








Engineers Say No 


They reject unionization 
at Western Electric. And NLRB 
lumps with them many techni- 
cians who lack degrees. 


Efforts to extend union membership 
further into professional ranks received 
a sharp setback recently as engineers 
emploved by the Western Electric Co., 
Inc., voted substantially against union- 
ization. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
last week announced that WE. engi- 
neers rejected representation by the 
Council of Western Electric Profes- 
sional Employees, an affiliate of the 
Engineers & Scientists of America, by a 
3,970 to 2,603 vote. The election that 
covered 6,750 engineers employed by 
WE nationally and abroad was_ the 
largest ever conducted by NLRB among 
professional employees. 

NLRB polled engineers in 10 occu- 
pational fields at 51 WE locations in 
14 states, by mail in 20 overseas sites 
¢ Two Effects—It was particularly sig- 
nificant for two reasons 

e The board ruled, unanimously, 
that employees should be classified as 
engineers on the basis of the work the 
do rather than “merely their individual 
qualifications, background, and experi- 
ence.” This means that technicians 
who do not have engineering degrees 
but do engineering work may be con- 
sidered to come under the professional 
employee definition in the Taft-Hartley 
act—and, if they choose, to be outside 
the jurisdiction of production unions. 

¢ Engineering and other profes- 
sional societies have been given new, 
strong encouragement for campaigns to 
keep professional workers out of unions; 
the societies contend that unionization 
cannot be reconciled with “‘the universal 
concept of professionalism.” 

The Western Electric campaign by 
the Council of Western Electric Profes- 
sional Employees developed first into a 
major test of the status of engineers as 
professional employees and a part of 
management, then of the issue of 
unionization vs. professionalism. 

The Council was first certified as bar- 
gaining agent for WE engineers in 
1952. It has had ups and downs ever 
since. About a year ago, a dispute over 
what constitutes a professional engincer 
disrupted negotiations toward a fourth 
one-year agreement by the Council and 
Western Electric. 

The labor organization asked for an 
election to redefine the bargaining unit 
—charging that the company was 
attempting to undermine the Council 
by considering as engineers “subprofes- 
sionals . . . ineligible for Council mem- 
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a = LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
rob’, 1-We-ielem bad. < a a 510 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
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Mail Coupon 








SE EEe for your 
SS ees | ie FREE 
' COPY eee 








PRODUCTS, PARTS, 
SUB-ASSEMBLIES, 
MERCHANDISING UNITS 

MADE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


BUYING GUIDE 


helps you get the most 
for your 
steel equipment dollars 


e New 92-page cataleg illustrates and 
describes LYON’s diversified line of 
steel equipment... over 1500 items for 
Business, Industry and Institutions. 
There’s a Lyon dealer as near as your 
telephone. 








LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 510 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Ilil._— York, Pa.—Los Angeles 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S FREE! 








Scientific Sound Conditioning 
at reasonable cost 
for New Kroger Building 


| 







CEILINGS 
by 
CELOTEX 


ce DELLE DSP OP eres ess tienes Sieae et 
Ww 
eo on pe x 
ee aeitiille s . 


Only one of many important projects from coast to coast sound 
conditioned with ‘Ceilings by Celotex.”’ 

Before remodeling or building, take advantage of the Ceiling 
Consultation Service your Acousti-Celotex distributor offers with- 
out obligation. He’s a member of the world’s most experienced 
sound conditioning organization. You will find him listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


Kroger Building, Cincinnati, Ohio + R. E. Dumas Milner, Owner—Jackson, Mississippi 
General Contractor— George A. Fuller Co. + Acousti-Celotex Distributor—E. C. Decker & Co. 
Architect-Engineer— Wyatt C. Hedrick, Ft. Worth, Texas 


If it’s “by CELOTEX” you get QUALITY... plus! 


Acoust/-CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 





The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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bership [but] assigned professional engi- 
neering work.” The Council asked that 
educational and experience require- 
ments be used to determine professional 
status. 

¢ Professionalism—The steadily rising 
professional employment in industry 
made this argument and others in the 
Western Electric case highly important 
for NLRB. The board held hearings 
that continued for more than a year 
and filled 4,000 pages of testimony. 
Finally, on Mar. 28, it decided unani- 
mously that the WE vote should be on 
the basis of the work assigned and per- 
formed, not merely an individual em- 
plovee’s background. 

Under ‘Taft-Hartley, a professional 
employee is defined as one with “‘knowl- 
edge of an advanced type,” ordinarily 
obtained by completing “‘a prolonged 
course of specialized intellectual instruc- 
tion and study in an institution of 
higher learning . . . as distinguished 
from a general academic education or 
from an apprenticeship * 

The decision in the Western Electric 
case broadened the definition usually 
followed by the NLRB. If it is adhered 
to, more emplovees doing professional 
work requiring “knowledge of any ad- 
vanced type’’—but who have no special- 
ized degree or license—may find the way 
clear to break with production workers’ 
unions. Under the federal law, profes- 
sional employees can be represented by 
a union of nonprofessional workers only 
if a majority of the professional em- 
ployees vote to be included in the 
nonprofessional unit 
e Intervention—The National Society 
of Professional Engineers, not a union, 
followed the Council-WE tussle with 
close interest, and intervened several 
weeks before the NLRB election. An 
open letter to Western Electric engi- 
neers urged a no-union vote. It said 
that unionism had been given a fair 
trial—and found wanting. The letter 
brought the unionism vs. professional- 
ism issue into the open 

This became a factor in the election. 
When the Council lost, NSPE hailed 
the vote against the union as “‘addi- 
tional confirmation that the industrially 
employed engineer of today prefers a 
professional approach toward engincer- 
management relations, rather than that 
offered by unions.” 

Harold A. Mosher, president of the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, added that “this victory for pro- 
fessionalism will set the stage and serve 
as an example to industrially employed 
engineers everywhere.” He said that 
the vote will assure ‘‘a continuation of 
the trend away from unionization of 
professional engineers.” 

Mosher said the NSPE will step up 
efforts on behalf of engineering profes- 
sionalism igainst unionization ilong 
with other professional groups. END 
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ATOR WAS THERE 


Occasionally, we like to let everybody know 
that we and figures have something to do with 
your breakfast. So... 


“The breakfast table and the farmer's field 
are thousands of figure problems apart.” 
The Pillsbury Company reports, “To solve 
figurework quickly and accurately, we use 
REMINGTON RAND “99” Calculators.” 


Today, there are more than 34 million 
REMINGTON RAND figurework machines at 
work in every type and size business. Unit 
costs, pricing, discounts or grain storage calcu- 
lations, car miles, research problems for that 
matter. The “99” virtually handles any busi- 
ness figurework you have. 


Whatever your business, you'll find a “99” 
Calculator worth two machines—works as an 
adding machine, too. Contact your local 
Remington Rand office or agent for a fasci- 
nating demonstration and free office trial. 
Generous trade-in allowance for your present 
calculator or adding machine. For literature 
write Room 1544, 315 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10. 


PRINTS THE ANSWER PLUS YOUR PROOF 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








In Business Abroad 


Soviets Try to Woo Ghana Project 


Away From Kaiser Organization 


The Russians are trying to take over the Kaiser organi- 
zation’s part in the big Volta River hydroelectric project 
in Ghana (BW—May2’59,p75). 

This became known after Ghana—a prime political 
target for the U.S.S.R.—sent a high-ranking parliamentary 
delegation to Russia. After the group arrived in Moscow, 
it was shown Soviet projects on the Volga River and 
then sounded out on prospects for Soviet help on the 
512,000-kw. Volta project. 

The Ghanians, favorably impressed, said they would 
present a report to their government after returning 
home. Terms were not discussed, but it was assumed 
that the Russians would offer their usual long-term credits 
at 2.5%, repayable 12 years after deliveries. 

Initial reaction from Kaiser officials was that there 
is little to worry about at present. “Things can always 
change,” a spokesman said, “but our arrangements are 
pretty firm now and we expect to carry through to the 
project’s completion.” 

Indeed, Kaiser has an almost indelible stamp on the 
project. Kaiser Engineers Div. already has men in Ghana 
under a $2-million contract doing preliminary site work, 
such as road construction. Kaiser expects to take over 
general direction of the $173-million project after the 
World Bank extends a loan it is now preparing to offer. 

In addition, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. has 
formed a subsidiary, Volta Aluminum Co. (Valco), which 
is negotiating with major aluminum companies to form a 
consortium to operate in Ghana. And it was Kaiser 
Engineers that surveyed the Volta project and proposed 
establishment of an aluminum industry in conjunction 
with it. 

It was reported that the Soviets also are offering to 
supply Ghana with technicians for mineral exploration 
and processing. 

2 * e 


Russians Sell Gold in Europe Again, 
Probably to Build Sterling Funds 


After a nine-month lull, Russia is back on the gold 
market, with sales estimated at $60-million last month on 
the European continent and through London. 

This helped keep the price of gold down at a time 
international demand had started to rise, according to 
London bullion merchants. 

Moscow may have reason to sell more gold this year 
than last (1959 sales: $256million), observers say. For 
one thing, Russia’s trade with Britain this year is pretty 
much in balance, in contrast to last year’s favorable bal- 
ance. If this continues, it’s possible the Russians will 
increase gold sales to strengthen the sterling balances with 
which they cover sterling deficits with third countries. 

Bullion merchants note, incidentally, that the Soviets 
may be changing their pattern of gold sales. Usually the 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 143—U. S. companies are hanging on in 
Cuba, despite Premier Fidel Castro’s drive for 
total state control of the economy. 





Russians have sold primarily in autumn and early winter. 
Last year, Soviet sales ran all the way through early spring, 
then didn’t resume until last month 


Trade Booming With West Germany, 
With Balance More in Favor of U.S. 


U.S. trade with West Germany, after winding up last 
year with a “steel strike” distortion, is back to its normal 
pattern, with first-quarter results showing the U.S. sub- 
stantially ahead. 

Trade is booming for both sides. While U.S. exports 
are up nearly 50% from the corresponding period last 
year, West German exports have risen 34%. 

With U.S. sales to West Germany hitting $324-mil 
lion in the first three months, the gap shows the West 
Germans $86-million behind. For the whole of 1959, 
the U.S. had a surplus of only $30-million; that was about 
8% of the 1958 surplus. 


Plan to Ease Export Credit Risks 
Gets Under Way With 80 Banks Lined Up 


The U.S. government's program to guarantee lenders 
against political risks in short-term financing for exports 
started this week with 80 banks authorized to extend the 
guarantee. 

The program is part of Washington’s campaign to 
boost exports and reduce some of the deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments. Altogether, the Export-Import 
Bank invited 125 banks to act as its agents in making 
guarantees. 

A bipartisan move is under way in Congress to provide 
short-term export credit guarantees against commercial 
risks as well (BW—May14'60,p36). 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Renault of France is negotiating with Hino of Japan 
an agreement to produce jointly in Japan a small cat 
similar to the Renault Dauphine. Hino already assembles 
Renault cars. 


Russia’s airline Aeroflot has opened its first booking 
ofiice in the Middle East at Cairo. Aeroflot has had a 
weekly service to Cairo since December, 1958. 


General Foods plans to expand its modest production 
and storage facilities in West Germany due to an increase 
in demand for powdered coffee. The company’s sub- 
sidiary may also introduce some new products 
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Pan Am Jets cut world-wide delivery time up to 40%! 


New York to San Juan... San Francisco to 

























st Tokyo ... Boston to Paris ...on short or 

al long hauls round the world Pan Am now 

b- cuts delivery time 40%. Pan Am Jet 
Clippers* bring world ports as close as 

ts markets here at home. 

st 


And more! Pan Am has just cut rates from 
New York to San Juan to as low as 14¢ per 


il lb., cut transatlantic rates up to 45‘:, cut 
st transpacific rates as much as 53°°. Now, in 
9, more and more cases, it costs less to ship 


ut by Pan Am than the total for surface 
transportation. 


Why do more American companies ship by 
Pan Am today than by any other overseas 
airline? Because Pan Am offers more—more 
space, more Jets, more flights, more ship- 

) ping points from the U. S., more service. 
Call your cargo agent, freight forwarder or 

TS Pan Am office. Get your product aboard 

ts today—abroad tomorrow! 


al PAN AM. 
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You build more sales 
with signs of 





PLEXIGLAS 








Sales go up when a PLEXIGLAS® sign is used to 
mark a place of business. This is what leading 
merchandisers in many fields have found and is 
why so many identification programs are based 
on signs made of this acrylic plastic. 


Designed in PLEXIGLAS, signs become solid areas 
of color and light—clean and legible by day, 
completely luminous from internal lighting at 
night. Other reasons why it is good business to 
use PLEXIGLAS—for a single sign or thousands— 
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Send for this full 
color brochure, 
“PLEXIGLAS for 
SIGNS". It tells hou 
PLEXIGLAS has 


brought about neu 


XIGLAS 


for 


concepts of sign 
appearance and 


pe rformance. 


are its strength, resistance to weathering, low 
maintenance costs, and the accuracy with which 
trademarks can be reproduced. 


We will be glad to send you the brochure shown 
below, and the names of sign companies experienced 
in the use of PLEXIGLAS. And if you would like to 
see scores of successful PLEXIGLAS signs on loca- 
tion, where they are giving sales a real boost, just 
ask us to arrange a showing of our new 20-minute 
color motion picture, ‘““The Sign of PLEXIGLAS’’. 


Chemicals for Industry 


IKI ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Lid., West 
Hill, Ontario. 





Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, Florida 





Behind this fence, 90 SAC (Strategic Air Command) bombers are crouched in readiness. In the 


twinkling of a radarscope they can be into the sky, to lash out against any aggressor. They represent an 


investment of over 200 million dollars. In terms of our national security, their value is immeasurable. 


Naturally, this entire critical defense area is surrounded by USS Cyclone Fence. Cyclone is tough, 
strong, fire- and weather-resistant. It’s a highly effective barrier against intrusion. Your establishment 
can enjoy this same type of protection. For more information, just write American Steel & Wire, 


614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. USS and ¢ 


Where security counts, count on (8) Cyclone Fence 





Fire-resistant. Even under direct 








Tough. A 4,000-ib. car traveling 
35 miles an hour couldn't take this 
section of Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
down. That's real ruggedness — 
typical of all Cyclone Fence, 


Long-lasting. Here's a Cyclone 
steel fence that’s been up 25 years. 
It's still strong, still doing the job 
it's designed for—and it’s needed 
very little maintenance, 


American Steel & Wire 


Division of 


United States Steel 


Cyclone sales offices coast to coast 


heat, Cyclone Fence remains 
undamaged. Here's dramatic proof 
that Cyclone provides unmatched 
protection for your plant or grounds. 


Corrosion-resistant. Standing a 
mere 45 feet from the ocean, this 


fence has resisted salt corrosion 
for 10 years. Cyclone’s heavy coating 


of zinc wards off corrosion damage. 
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U.S. Companies Hang On in Cuba 


Castro is moving toward total 
state control, with U.S. business- 
men caught in an ever-tighten- 
ing vise. 


In New York this week, a business- 
man with interests in Cuba_ leaned 
across his desk to conclude a conversa 
tion with this remark: ““We don’t want 
to be out of Cuba. We don’t want to 
be thrown out. We don’t intend to 
leave voluntarily. We plan to stay and 
we're conducting our business so that 
we can stay.” 

This executive is more outspoken 
than many Americans with investments 
and operations in Cuba, but his words 
reflect the attitude of manv like him. 
They are caught in an ever-tightening 
vise as Premier Fidel Castro’s revolu- 
tionary government moves toward total 
state control of business and industry, 
almost without regard for the economic 
consequences. 

A major portion of the $1-billion 
in U.S. investments in Cuba already 
has come under some form of govern 
ment control. The remainder is being 
squeezed more and more. 
¢ Sitting It Out—Despite this, most are 
determined to hang on as best they 
can—thev have too much invested to 
call it quits without a struggle. 

Some U.S. properties have been ex- 
propriated, with promises that former 
owners will be paid in 20-vear bonds 
bearing 44% interest. But most of the 
U.S. interests have been “intervened” 

a Cuban revolutionary term meaning 
to take over management of a business 
while leaving legal title with the owner. 
\n “interventor’” moves into the oper- 
ation much as a new general manager 
would. Theoretically, this is a tempo- 
rarv measure intended to orient a busi 
ness toward the goals of the revolution 
and control of the business is eventually 
supposed to revert to the owner. 

This gives U.S. businessmen a slim 

hope that the present government 
will change its tune enough to permit 
them to find a wav to live with the 
revolutionary government’s economic 
policies. 
* Another Regime—Others are waiting 
for something else. ‘They think Castro 
will eventually fall and a regime more 
svmpathetic to foreign businessmen will 
come to power. 

The latter possibility is the one 
thought most likely by many business- 
men and Washington officials. ‘They 
say that the Castro government has 
been living off the accumulated fat of 
a rich country, that the accumulated 
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wealth has been used up, and that the 
Cuban economy is heading into a pe- 
riod of real difficulty. 

With the economic downturn, they 
int out, will come economic col- 
ee or counter-revolution, either of 
which will dispose of the Castro gov- 
ernment. Few venture to sav when this 
will happen, but this thinking leads 
to a business policv of hanging on 
until it does, and a U.S. government 
policy of standing quietly by while 
Castro takes enough rope to hang him- 


self 


I. Consuming Inflation 


More than anv other single factor, 
this view of the Cuban economy rests 
on the assumption that a consuming 
inflation has begun, fed by Castro's 
economic policies, and that it cannot 
be reversed. 

lhe sugar crop, now being harvested, 
was good, exceeding last vear’s $500- 
million carnings by $75-milhon. But 
the money is almost all collected now 
and it has refurbished the depleted 
foreign exchange reserves to a_ total 
of only $140-million. Cuba currently 
owes close to $180-billion to foreigners, 
$135-million of which is due in dollar 
remittances to U.S. companies. 

National Bank Pres. Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara (picture) started to ease up 
on these remittances a couple of 
months ago but has since clamped 
down again. Imports from the U.S., 
which averaged about $50-million a 
month in 1958, have dropped to $23- 
million a month. And few U.S. export- 
ers are getting paid for even this small 
amount 

Inventories, which carned Cuba 
through the last 18 months, are nearly 
exhausted. Shortages of consumer goods 
are showing up and industrial equip- 
ment and replacement parts are in even 
shorter supply. 
¢ Prices Soar—Against this, the supply 
of money in circulation is up 23% 
over a vear ago. Castro has raised 
wages, is spending more than $300- 
million a vear on public works, and has 
begun to print money without reserves 
to back it—something the regime 
promised it would not do. Despite 
price ceilings, prices are shooting up 
and black market activities are spread- 
ing 

Economists point out that some 
countries can stand some inflation be- 
cause they have the productive capacity 
to take up part of the slack. Cuba 
does not. Castro has killed off the 
flow of foreign investment and does not 
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BANKER Emesto Guevara is clamping 


down on Cuban payments to U.S. exporters. 


INRA’S Maj. Antonio Nunez Jimenez is 


‘interver.ing” more and more U. S. holdings. 
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NEW REVOLUTION IN DISTRIBUTION 











Raytheon launches new Unimarket concept 


RESULT — branch warehousing in Chicago, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles and Portland is being eliminated, in- 
ventories reduced over $2,000,000. The same stand- 
ard of customer service has been maintained and 
often improved upon. 


It began when Raytheon Distributor Products 
Division recognized that with the coming of American 
Airlines JET freight, the whole U.S. market had be- 


4 
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come just 54% hours wide and 2% hours deep. 


Assisted by American Airlines Distribution Con- 
sultant Service, Raytheon completely re-evaluated 
its distribution. It was proved conclusively that the 
additional cost of air shipment would be more than 
offset by the resulting savings. Elimination of ware- 
houses and inventory. Reduced back order costs. 


Reduced inventory investments. 

Implementing its Unimarket program with elec- 
tronic data processing equipment and automatic in- 
ventory controls, Raytheon’s Distributor Products 
Division, in conjunction with American Airlines 
JET freight, has reduced order-to-delivery time as much 
as 13 days. 

Under Raytheon’s new Unimarket program, a 
typical order of various tubes can be received, as- 
sembled and delivered to Boston’s Logan Airport in 
less than 3 hours, for swift shipment on American 
Airlines’ 707 Jet Flagships. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreight 


America’s Leading Airline 
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have the local resources to build local 
industry. 

Much of this does not affect the 
Cuban peasant, who is used to sub- 
sisting on little. But the laboring and 
middle classes, even those economically 
better off now than they were before 
Castro, are finding their newly won 
standard of living harder to maintain 
with inflated pesos, and resentments 
are building. 


ll. The Toll So Far 


It’s in this economic situation that 
U.S. companies are hanging on, some 
by their fingernails. About 40% of 
the $]-billion U.S. investment in Cuba 
is tied up in three big companies, all in 
a precarious position. 

Compania Cubana de Electricidad, a 
$250-million subsidiary of American 
& Foreign Power Co., is under tight 
government control following two rate 
cuts. 

Cuban ‘Telephone Co., $125-mil- 
lion subsidiary of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., has been 
virtually confiscated and all U.S. per- 
sonnel have left Cuba. 

Moa Bay Mining Co., with an un- 
completed $75-million to $100-million 
investment in nickel mining and _ proc- 
essing facilities, is closed down (BW — 
Mar.12’60,p29). A subsidiary of Free- 
port Sulphur Co., it is negotiating its 
status with the Cuban government. 

A few smaller enterprises also have 
been intervened. Otis Elevator Co. and 
Abbott Laboratories were both inter- 
vened by the Labor Ministry to pre- 
vent the owners from closing down 
due to material shortages and labor 
troubles. 
¢ Casualties—In non-sugar lands, the 
National Agrarian Reform Institute 
(INRA), headed by Maj. Antonio 
Nunez Jimenez (picture, page 143), has 
intervened Lykes Bros., Inc., 15,000 
acres of cattle land worth $400,000, 
King Ranch’s 36,000 acres valued at 
$4-million, Jack Eberhardt’s 20,000 
acres worth $2-million, and Cuban Land 
Leaf Tobacco Co.’s 2,800 acres valued 
at $3-million. INRA also purchased a 
henequen plantation from International 
Harvester Co. for $3-million. 

The outlook for sugar lands is even 
worse. Havana observers say all U.S. 
holdings, estimated to be worth $200- 
million to $300-million, will be gobbled 
up in the shortest possible time, now 
that the harvest is over. Several prop- 
erties have already been expropriated. 
United Fruit Co. has had 273,000 acres 
of sugar and cattle grazing land taken 
and is now protesting through court 
action. INRA offered to pay $6.1-mil- 
lion for land the company says is worth 
$56.6-million. 

Other U.S. companies are operating 
—but under threat of intervention and 
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U.S. Ambassador Philip Bonsal keeps his 


ear to the ground at his post in Havana. 


pressures applied through exchange con- 
trols and labor demands. Cuba owed 
three oil companies—Standard Oil of 
N. J., Shell, and Texaco—$50-million 
in foreign exchange at the end of 1959, 
with $2-million a month added since. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.’s glass factory 
enjovs excellent sales but is confronted 
with constant labor agitation from the 
government-controlled union and de- 
mands for a 30% increase in wages. 

Some executives in Cuba are getting 
philosophical about the whole thing. 
Says one, “I’ve heard so much about 
threats of intervention that now I don’t 
pay attention to them.” But he admits 
privately that intervention appears in- 
evitable. What may hold it off is the 
lack of technical personnel capable of 
running the business or plant. The 
Cubans are looking for such people in 
other Latin American countries. 


ill. Weather Vanes 


I'wo industries in Cuba merit special 
attention as indicators of things to 
come. QOne is the oil industry, the 
other the U.S. government-owned 
Nicaro nickel processing plant. 

rhe oil industry is caught not only 
by a foreign exchange squeeze—it can- 
not get enough dollars to pay for 
crude imported for its three refineries— 
but is now being threatened by com- 
petition from the Cuban Petroleum 
Institute, established by the govern- 
ment to refine Russian crude oil and 
market products through its own out- 
lets. 

Following a trade-and-aid agreement 
signed last February (BW—Feb.20’60, 
p+7), the Soviet Union has sent one 
shipment of crude and two of refined 
products to Cuba. The U.S. oil com- 
panies fear the Cuban government oil 
company may cut its prices drastically, 


or stir up enough labor trouble to 
squeeze the foreign companies out and 
set up a Cuban monopoly. 

The Cuban Petroleum Institute op- 
crates a small, 2,500-bbl.-per-day _re- 
finery, which it acquired from the 
Batista regime. It cannot possibly fill 
the refined product requirements of the 
60,000-b/d market. Its sugar-for-oil 
barter arrangement with Russia gives it 
access to plenty of crude—and it can 
get it without using up much dollar 
exchange. 
¢ Poser—This week, the Cuban gov- 
ernment notified the three foreign oil 
companies that they will be required 
to refine some of the Russian crude. 
(Jersey Standard’s capacity is 36,000 
bbl. per day, Shell has 28,000 bbl. 
and Texaco’s is 24,000 bbl.) At mid- 
week, one company said it didn’t know 
what it will do, that the subject is ‘un 
der discussion.” There are some tech- 
nical problems in handling the Russian 
oil but they’re not insurmountable. 
Much depends on what Washington 
has to say about it. 

The Cuban government further tight- 
ened the screws by declaring null and 
void the exclusive marketing agreements 
cach company had with its distributors. 
From now on, these 2,500 distrib- 
utors will be permitted to buy products 
from any source—which means taking 
all the government oil company tells 
them to. 
¢ Nickel Impasse—The other  indi- 
cator, Nicaro, is even more directly a 
concern of the U.S. government. Last 
December, Castro officially exempted 
Nicaro from paying the new 25% ex- 
port tax for three months. The grace 
period ran out in March but the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which runs 
Nicaro, didn’t plan a shipment until 
late April. The ship that went for the 
haul left with an empty hold because 
the Cuban government refused to clear 
it without payment of the tax. The 
U.S. government maintains that a pre- 
Castro government-to-government agree- 
ment exempts the facility from the new 
tax, and refuses to pay. 

At this point, it looks as though both 
sides will stand firm. Nicaro may be 
forced to close down, or cut production 
to a minimum and let the nickel and 
cobalt pile up. This will increase Cuban 
unemployment and deprive the gov- 
ernment of badly needed foreign ex- 
change. It will have little immediate 
effect on the world nickel market, which 
is generously supplied at the moment. 


IV. Four-Way Opposition 


U.S. observers in both Cuba and 
Washington are looking for the top- 
pling of the Castro regime as the solu- 
tion to their problems. Washington 
estimates that Castro’s popular support 
has dropped from 90% of the popula 
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When the grand gesture is expected... 
serve the scotch with the background 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. ©McK & R., 1960 











NOW READY FOR MANAGEMENT 
rc nonnise 


com orem 832 PAGES OF 
ANSWERS 


to High Clerical Costs 


Here is the story of the new 
Wassell Work Organizer princi- 
ple of filing — full of ideas and 
examples of how major firms 
are using Wassell filing systems 
to save time and dollars. 





“In manufacturing industries, the 


“There are twice as many office rate of growth of non-production 


workers today as in 1940; 100,000 workers since 1947 has been about 

more than a year ago.” 15 times that of production workers.” 

—National Machine Accountants —Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, January 1960 Institute, September 1959 


DEPT. W-5 * WESTPORT, CONN. * CAPITAL 7-4111 * EST, 1935 
Please send me “Work Organizers for the Sixties’’ 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

cITY ZONE STATE 

Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. 
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tion to around 50%. He still has the 
backing from most of the peasants and 
laboring people 

'here’s noticeable opposition to the 
regime coming from the middle-class 


businessmen, some _ intellectuals, and 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Cu- 
ban business community is becoming 


disenchanted as the government takes 
over more private enterprises. Intellec 
tuals are divided between a hatred of 
the corruption and terrorism of the 
previous regime and a growing distrust 
of the quixotic and contradictory state- 
ments and actions of Castro and his 
followers. The Catholic opposition cen 
ters on the atheism of Communism, de- 
scribed in a pastoral letter this week as 
“the enemy within our gates.” 

\ fourth group, the Movemiento 
para la Recuperacion de la Revolucion 
(MRR . includes some leaders of 
Castro’s 26th of July movement who 
have lost faith in Castro, largely over 
the Communist issue. Hubert Matos, 
a former major in Castro’s forces, is be- 
lieved to be the leadership choice of this 
group, should it overthrow Castro 
MRR has organization and popular ap- 
peal, but lacks money. It is probably 
the group the Catholic bishops will 
back when thev break with Castro ofh- 
cially 
e Red Ties—The Castro regime’s ties 
to ( OmmMmunIsSm ma‘ be l powerful In- 
fluence in its ouster. Internally, it is 
making the government more and more 
suspect. Externally, it is isolating Cuba 
Castro has all but broken off relations 
with the U.S., although Ambassador 
Philip Bonsal remains in Havana. Rela- 
tions with Latin American nations are 
not good. This week, Cuban Pres 
Dorticos took off on a four-nation tour 
to trv to generate some sympathy for 
the Castro revolution 

Cuba seems headed for even closer 
ties with the Soviet bloc. This month, 
it established diplomatic relations with 
Russia (BW—May14'60,p138), and is 
expected to set up the same relations 
with Red China and East Germany 
shortly. This week, a seven-man trade 
mission headed by INRA chief Antonio 
Nunez Jimenez, left for talks in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and the 
Soviet Union 
¢ On a Limb—In the opinion of some 
Washington officials, however, Cuba 1s 
not likely to get nearly so much eco- 
nomic help as it expects or needs from 
the Soviets. The sugar deal hasn’t 
produced much for Cuba in the way 
of industrial equipment, and talk with 
East European satellites has been 
only that 

This leaves Castro and his regime in 
a pretty shaky position economically 
And with the economic promises he 
has made, he needs outside help to ful- 
fill them. Right now, it’s hard to say 
where it will be coming from. END 
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MIND... 
the Organizing 
Function 


An engineering project consists of many 
things, ranging from solid physical 


objects such as slide rules and tables 





of logarithms to the intangibles of academic 
knowledge and actual experience. 

But all of this requires one element, 
available from only a single source — 
and that is organization... by the human mind, 
It is in the skill and effectiveness of 
organization that engineering jobs 
by Brown & Root stand out, 


through the years. 


/f a new way is better, engineers at Brown & Root 
will know it. Practical results in greater efficiency at 
lower costs have built a world-wide reputation for 

engineering by Brown & Root. 


WN BROwN & RFRoor, Inc. 
Engineers Condluclow POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. LONDON, ENGLAND EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 





These fluorescent lamps may look alike... 


but only the Westinghouse Lamp has six 


Despite similar appearance and ratings, these fluorescent 
lamps are not the same. One is a better lamp—and a 
better buy— because it’s the only fluorescent lamp with 
all 6 advances described below. That lamp is made by 
Westinghouse. It costs you no more than any other 


leading brand—but it will give you years of trouble-. 


free, efficient lighting. 
1, MORE EFFICIENT PHOSPHORS—A special Westinghouse 
process selects Ultralume™ phosphor particles of a 


size proven to give more efficient lighting. 


2. BRIGHTER END TO END—Lead wires are plated with 
super-hard Chrome Vanadium to make sure Westing- 
house tubes stay bright, end to end. 

3. BUILT-IN “SHOCK ABSORBERS”—Specially designed West- 
inghouse anodes act as buffers to cushion the terrific 
shock of electron bombardment and improve lamp life. 


4.“RAINCOATS” FOR RELIABLE STARTING — Silicone ‘‘raincoats” 





important advances that make it a better buy! 


disperse moisture which can collect on exterior surfaces 
and prevent lamps from starting. 


5. MIXED GASES — Westinghouse uses a precise mixture of 
certain rare gases, under exact pressure, to improve the 
light output. 


6. TRIPLE-COILED ELECTRODES — To protect electrodesfrom the 
sudden electron bombardment when thelamp is first turn- 
ed on. Emission material is quickly heated, fully protected. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS \ Vestin 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP LAMP DIVISION, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


Regardless of the type or wattage of fluorescent lamps 
you buy, you will get better value, more light for your 
money, and longer, trouble-free service if you specify 
and insist on Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. 
Westinghouse makes a complete ‘ine, from tiny 4-watt 
lamps for instrument lighting to the giant 96-inch 
Super-Hi™ Lamps for store, street, and factory light- 
ing. Contact your authorized Westinghouse lamp 
agent or nearest Westinghouse sales office. 
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COST COMPARISON SUMMARY 
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HIS 


PHOTOCO 


PIERHASTWEN 


TYTWENTYVISION 





Price shown is manufacturer's suggested 
retail price subject to change without 
notice. Other modeis also available. 


write for facts: A: B : D CK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY « 5700 WEST TOUHY AVE.. DEPT. BW-618, CHICAGO 48, ILLINOIS 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 
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In Washington 


High Court to Review Judge’s Decision 
On du Pont’s General Motors Stock 


The antitrust battle that began in 1949 between the 
Justice Dept. and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. once 
again shifted to the Supreme Court. 

The court this week agreed to review Federal District 
Judge Walter LaBuy’s decision that du Pont can keep its 
63-million shares of General Motors stock so long as it 
doesn’t exercise the voting rights. The government 
argues that only a combination of divestment and distri- 
bution of the GM stock to individual stockholders will 
satisfy the Supreme Court’s 1957 ruling that the du Pont 
stockholdings in GM violate the Clayton Act. 

The Supreme Court in 1957 directed Judge LaBuy to 
consider what relief should be awarded in the case, after 
it had reversed his original ruling that there was no 
antitrust violation involved in the du Pont-GM relation- 
ship. Judge LaBuy, after considering the government's 
proposals for divestment, ruled last October that divest- 
ment would be “unnecessarily harsh and punitive.” 

The Supreme Court also acted in several other cases: 

¢ The court added another challenge to state law 
banning Sunday retail sales to the list of similar cases to 
be argued and decided next term. The latest case in- 
volves a group of Philadelphia retailers who argue that 
their religious beliefs prevent them from operating on 
Friday evenings and Saturdays and that Pennsylvania is 
discriminating against them by forbidding them to oper- 
ate on Sundays. 

¢ The court will hear a challenge to Connecticut 
laws that make it a criminal offense to use or prescribe 
contraceptive devices. The case is being pressed by a 
Connecticut physician and two of his patients 

¢ The court also will hear the arguments of several 
small companies that unsuccessfully sought to appear in 
court to urge changes in proposed modifications being 
made in a previous consent decree between the Justice 
Dept. and the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
& Publishers. Several small company members of 
ASCAP claim they had a right to participate separately 
in the proceedings, since they would be bound by the 
terms negotiated by ASCAP. The case could have an 
important effect on the modification or negotiation of 
consent decrees in antitrust cases. 


House Unit Trims President’s Request 


For Funds for Public Works Program 


The House Appropriations Committee has pared 
$159.2-million from the President’s request for funds for 
federal public works in fiscal 1961. It trimmed the public 
works appropriation bill to $3.8-billion, which is $31.9- 
million lower than the present public works budget. 

The bill was sent immediately to the floor of the 
House for endorsement. The committee’s version deletes 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT GOVERNMENT ON: 


@ P. 153—Defense Dept. is revising military 
air transport policy, but MATS is under fire 


from commercial airlines. 





four new construction starts proposed by the White 
House, but adds one of its own. 

The Army Corps of Engineers budget was cut by $45.5 
million to $891-million, and the Corps’ construction 
funds were trimmed $48-million to $662.6-million. The 
Bureau of Reclamation’s budget was slashed $23.9-million 
to $277-million, and its construction funds were cut $7.5 
million to $166.4-million. The Atomic Energy Commis 
sion’s budget was cut by $89-million to $2.58-billion. 


Gas Company Attorney Comes Out 
Second Best in Tilt With House Group 


Attorney Thomas G. Corcoran worked hard last week 
explaining to the House Legislative Oversight Subcom 
mittee why he was justified in having off-the-record 
meetings with three Federal Power Commissioners. 
After two days as a witness, he had committee members 
saying that if his talks with the commissioners weren't 
illegal they should be. 

Congress, the courts, and the Administration have 
failed to tell the commission how to regulate the natural 
gas industry, said Corcoran, and the result has been 
to slow down the regulatory process to the point where 
companies have to “nag” the commissioners privately 
to get anything decided. 

As general counsel to Midwestern Gas Transmission 
Corp., Corcoran talked individually with FPC Chmn. 
Jerome Kuykendall and Commissioners Arthur Kline 
and William R. Connole last October while they were 
deciding the company’s bid to import Canadian gas. 

Corcoran said these talks were within the limits of 
the law and chided Congress for failing to enact an 
explicit standard of conduct for regulatory agencies. 

Rep. John B. Bennett (R-Mich.) characterized Cor- 
coran’s testimony as “an amazing litany of contradic- 
tions, double-talk, inconsistencies, and evasions.” 

Chmn. Oren Harris (D-Ark.) concluded: “These wer« 
improper approaches to these commissioners to the dis 
advantage of other people . . . and if the law permits it 
it’s our duty to do something about it.” 


o e 
Oil Import Curbs Win Court Test 


The government program limiting oil imports with 
stood the first round of a new legal test this week when 
a federal district judge threw out a suit by Gulf Oil 
Corp. Gulf had sought to change the government's 
method of allocating residual fuel import quotas. The 
company is expected to appeal its case. 

In another oil action, the Interior Dept. has decided 
to drop plans to deduct exempted Canadian imports of 
crude oil from a company’s total allocation of crud« 
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CARRIES COLD COILS OR HOT BILLETS—Jeffrey chain conveyors have a reputation for dependability in 
handling all types of materials. Steel mill chain, sugar mill chain, lumber handling chain—all are individually 
designed for the specific job to be done. Thus Jeffrey produces hundreds of types and sizes of chain to 
match industry’s needs. 


~, 









MAINTENANCE SAVER—A belt conveyor that carries thou- 
sands of tons of abrasive materials each day rolls on these 
Jeffrey Permaseal Idlers. Yet greasing intervals are measured 
in years. A unique Jeffrey design completely seals the bear- 
ings to cut maintenance cost to the bone. 





DOLES OUT COAL—This Jeffrey vibrating 


Jeffrey serves every basic industry with mechanization feeder, in the fuel handling system of a power 
...conveying and processing equipment, transmission and plant, not only feeds the coal but doles it out 
mining machinery. Sales-engineering service world-wide; at preset rates. Thus material flow is auto- 


standard products stocked by authorized distributors. matically controlled to minimize costs. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North 
Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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for every basic industry 
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PEACETIME utilization of Military Air Transport Service 
capacity puts military in competition with commercial lines. 


Back in July, 1958, Pres. Eisenhower 
ordered the Defense Dept. to take a 
long hard look at the military air trans- 
port program—for vears the focus of a 
bitter, emotion-charged political dispute 
-and to come up with plans for cooling 
off the controversv. 

\t issue then, as thev still are todav, 
were two main points: 

First, the Military Air Transport 
Service’s peacetime operation of an air- 
line in competition with commercial 
carriers. 

MATS’ fleet of close to 1,000 planes 
is the biggest in the world. As its name 
implies, MATS is charged with furnish- 
ing the military with air transport serv- 
ices. This includes types of operation 
peculiar to the militarv—hauling out- 
size or dangerous cargo; flying into re 
mote regions like the Arctic or Antarc- 
tic; running weather, air rescue. and 
medical evacuation programs. 

It also includes the regular hauling 
of passengers and freight over fixed 
routes. ‘This is where the commercial 
airlines start howling in protest. 

According to the Air ‘Transport Assn., 
which has long fought to get MATS 
out of the airline business, MATS car 
nes about 25% of the passenger and 
62% of the freight traffic that is flown 
over the Atlantic, along with handling 
approximately 10% of all the frec 
world’s international passenger trafhc 
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and 56% of its global freight traffic. 

Second, the Army’s lament over 
shortages of airlift for ground combat 
forces. 

Many U.S. military strategists be 
lieve that general nuclear war is un- 
likely ever to be fought because of the 
consequences of mutual suicide for the 
participants. They are convinced that 
the threat of local limited wars 
“brushfires’—is a much more serious 
one. 

l'o fight such wars and to keep the 
conflict limited, these strategists place a 
very high priority on transport planes 
to speed powerful mobile forces to the 
hot spots 

As these defense experts see it, inade- 
quate airlift is more critical to U.S. 
defense than the much-talked-about 
missile gap 
e Intertwined—The two issues of mili- 
tary competition with the airlines and 
inadequate combat airhft are inter- 
twined. ‘The critics charge that MATS’ 
preoccupation with routine airline oper 
ations hurts the combat airlift mission 
They claim, too, that by cutting com- 
mercial airlines out of most routine mil- 
itary business, the Pentagon denies pri- 
vate carriers an incentive to modernize 
fleets and thus build up reserve airlift 
capacity that could be mobilized in 
wartime 
¢ New Policy—Next week, on the heels 


WAR MANEUVERS show up shortages of airlift for combat 
troops, push Army still farther into the airline business. 


MATS’ Wings Still Unclipped 





of a broad-gauged Pentagon study of 
the problem, a set of recommendations 
by a citizens committee of experts, a 
profusion of Congressional inquiries, 
considerable lobbying by both the air 
lines and MATS, and adroit political 
jockeying by Congressional proponents 
of both sides, it is expected that the 
Defense Dept. will approve some 
shuffling in military air transport pol 
icv. 

MATS will get at least $150-million 
to buy latest model turbine-powered 
transport planes. Modified versions of 
aircraft already in production will b« 
bought for “interim” modernization ot 
MATS’ obsolescent fleet, with deliveries 
during 1962 and 1963. These will be 
Lockheed’s C-130E turboprop and 
probably Boeing’s C-135 (a cargo ver 
sion of the KC-135 jet tanker). For 
longer-term modernization, the Air 
Force will award a contract late this 
summer for design of a vastly improved 
“workhorse” cargo plane that could b 
built in four years. 

MATS will make slight revisions in 
its policy of chartering planes from the 
commercial airlines. Contracts will now 
be placed for longer periods and wil! 
be awarded by negotiation rather than 
by open advertised bidding. MATS will 
continue to pay less than the rates ap 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
Preference on contracts will be given 
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Fire Struck this unsprinklered metalworking 
factory early one evening. When discovered, it 


Proof that 
Grinnell 
Sprinklers 
can avert 
staggering 
fire losses 


One Grinnell Sprinkler checked an early-morning blaze at 
Lindsay Brothers Company, Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer 
of farm machinery, when the firm’s oil burner backfired, send- 
ing out a sheet of flame. Grinnell Sprinklers like these can 
easily be installed for you with a minimum of inconvenience. 
The complete system is normally fabricated in Grinnell shops, 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION SINCE 1878 


Up in flames...*°1,180,000! 
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; 
was too late to save the building. The flames 
were raging out of control when firemen arrived. 





then shipped to location. Expert crews provide careful instal- 
lation. Quick-acting Grinnell Sprinklers can not only guard 
property dollars, but save you insurance money, as well. Get 
the complete facts. For full details, write Grinnell Company, 
272 West Exchange Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. Sales 
offices in principal cities. 











carriers with types of aircraft MATS 
would want to call up for wartime 
service. 


|. Airline Reaction 


The airline industry’s reaction to the 
policy shifts was immediate and harshly 
critical. Said an airline vice-president 
in Washington: “We’re getting washed 
down the drain.” 

The Pentagon’s revised military air 
transport policy represents few impor- 
tant changes and steers far away from 
what the airlines have proposed. Funda- 
mentally, the industry has pushed for a 
sharp reduction in MATS’ so-called air- 
craft utilization rate as a means of 
getting the military out of the airline 
business. 

This is the average daily flight time 
scheduled for MATS aircraft in peace- 
time. The rate runs five hours a day. 
The Air Force’s policy is to use this 
flight time productively, as officers term 
it, rather than fly transport planes empty 
or with dummy cargoes. In the course 
of its normal operations, the military 
needs lots of airlift to ferry passengers 
and freight around the world. There- 
fore the result is this: MATS pilots and 
other personnel are able to perform 
their readiness training and provide the 
required airlift services at the same 
time. : 

The airlines scoff at the Air Force’s 
reasoning and get impressive support 
from such experts as Elwood R. Que- 
sada—administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and a former Air Force 
general—who claims that a 14-hour 
daily aircraft utilization rate for MATS 
would be adequate. 
¢ Only Crumbs—Obviously, such a _re- 
duction in MATS operations would 
generate a big chunk of new military 
business for the airlines. As it is, Con- 
gress has directed MATS to set aside 
fixed amounts of traffic for private lines. 
The budget earmarks $80-million for 
MATS to buy this service. 

In fiscal 1961, MATS plans to con- 
tract out 55% of its passenger and 10% 
of freight traffic. This is out of a total 
annual volume of military air transport 
traffic of 4.1-billion passenger-miles and 
715.9-million ton-miles of freight. 

The airlines look upon the MATS’ 
setasides as crumbs. The Air Transport 
Assn. estimates that the civilian car- 
tiers could handle about 80% of MATS’ 
trafic. MATS’ remaining operations 
are “hard-core” military flights—ship- 
ments of outsize cargoes of missiles, am- 
munition, and such, and flights to des- 
tinations off the beaten airline track— 
which the commercial airlines concede 
should stay in military air transport 
hands. 

* Special Rates—The airlines have also 
insisted that MATS buy air transport 
service at CAB-approved rates. MATS’ 
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policy of open bidding, say the airlines, 
has resulted in cutthroat prices that 
have discouraged the carriers from or- 
dering modern aircraft for the military 
market. 

MATS’ response: We have kept de- 
fense costs down through bidding, have 
paid one-third of what we would have 
had to pay under common commercial 
rates for transport service. 

The industry is also unhappy over 
MATS’ intent to buy commercial-type 
jets under the intenm modernization 
program. Says an airline executive, 
“With these new planes, MATS will 
be off and running with an even bigger 
airline.” 


ll. Chicken and Egg . 


In recent months, the airline indus- 
try had been expecting a reorientation 
of MATS’ policy more favorable to 
their demands. 

Last February, the Defense Dept. 
published a report, ““The Role of MATS 
in Peace and War.” It contained 
“Presidentially approved courses of ac- 
tion” to trim the service’s volume of 
regularly scheduled, fixed route opera- 
tions. 

The report was generally interpreted 
as the long-awaited move to get MATS 
out of the airline business. Sen. A. S. 
(Mike) Monroney (D-Okla.), chairman 
of the Senate aviation subcommittee, 
and a supporter of the airlines’ fight 
against MATS, hailed the action as a 
tremendous step forward. 

Then the Air Force set up a seven- 
man citizens committee, headed by 
Gordon W. Reed, board chairman of 
Texas Gulf Producing Co., to advise 
how to carry out the new program. The 
Reed committee recommended that 
MATS pay the private carriers regular 
commercial rates. 

Now, says Tom Taylor, vice-president 
of Trans World Airlines, “it seems as 
if the Air Force is being allowed to 
ignore the recommendations to get 
MATS out of the airline business.” 

Pentagon officials reply that a closer 
reading of all the recommendations will 
show that any phase-out of MATS from 
airline-type operations is contingent on 
this: that the civil airlines first build up 
their capacity to handle wartime air 
transport tasks, thus reduce the need 
for the military air transport to keep up 
its high peacetime aircraft utilization 
rate. 

The airlines contend that if they had 
assurances of a solid military peacetime 
market paying fair prices for carrier 
service, they would buy new planes. It 
all boils down to the age-old refrain of 
which comes first. 

In all the fussing over military com- 
petition with the civil airlines, the 
House Armed Services Committee has 
thrown its considerable influence be- 


hind MATS on the grounds that MATS 
should not be kept in a deepfreeze dur- 
ing peacetime. 


lll. Where We Stand on Airlift 


In evaluating the adequacy of U.S. 
airlift forces, you get caught in a tangle 
of competing requirements, fuzzy plan- 
ning, and conflicting assumptions. 

MATS, which is responsible for 
“strategic” transoceanic lift—as distin- 
ab from “tactical” airlift—has 483 

our-engine passenger and cargo aircraft 
assigned to the mission. The only 
moder plane is the Douglas C-133 
Cargomaster turboprop, which carries 
at least 50,000 Ib. 3,500 miles nonstop, 
cruising at close to 300 mph. The C-133 
is used for outsized military freight such 
as ICBMs and IRBMs. MATS has 31 
C-133s operating and 19 more on order. 

The remainder of MATS’ four-engine 
fleet consists of seven-to-10-year-old 
prop-driven aircraft—the Douglas C-113 
(a military cargo version of the DC-6A), 
Lockheed’s C-121 (military counterpart 
of the Superconstellation), and the 
Douglas C-124 Globemaster. 

Backing up MATS is the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet. This is made up of 20 
private lines that have agreed to fly a 
total of 232 planes for the military in 
case of war. Half of these are passenger 
tvpes (52 jets), half cargo aircraft. But 
the cargo planes are in bad shape. 

The Tactical Air Command runs the 
hard-slamming tactical lift mission 
within overseas areas. This is provided 
by specially designed aircraft that can 
drop paratroops and combat gear or 
make assault landings on a battlefield. 

TAC has two wings deployed in 
Europe, one wing in the Far East, and 
two based in the continental U.S. Each 
unit has 48 aircraft. About half TAC’s 
planes are Lockheed C-130A or B 
turboprop models, the remainder ob- 
solescent Fairchild C-123s. 

The Marine Corps has its own force 
of assault transport planes—about 60 
obsolete Douglas C-54 and Fairchild 
C-119 aircraft. 
¢ Argument—The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have officially determined that U. S. air- 
lift capabilities are adequate for both 
prin limited war. 

Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, Army Chief- 
of-Staff and a JCS member, violently 
disagrees. JCS’s limited-war determi- 
nations does not take into account the 
possibility of two or more _brushfire 
conflicts occurring simultaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 
¢ Army’s Goal—This is what the Army 
wants: enough strategic airlift to fly at 
least two reinforced battle groups 
(about 2,000 men each) and equipment 
anywhere within hours, a full division 
(about 12,000 men) within days, two 
divisions within two to four weeks. 

How much airlift could the Army 
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NEW YORK STATE... 


offers businessmen a diversified net- 
work of port facilities—ocean, river, 
and lake. New York State ports handle 
more general cargo than any other state. 








LOCAL BANKING... 


with its home-town knowledge, plus the Rae 
extensive resources of a family of banks, 
is yours at any one of the Marine Mid- 
land banks—the banks that know New 
York State. 


11 banks with 173 offices 
serving 97 communities. 


New York EICY 
.: first family é, 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Eimira * Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown *« Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown *¢ The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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depend on if war began tomorrow? The 
grim answer is that it doesn’t know 

Much to the Army’s dismay, JCS war 
plans do not use specific numbers of 
long-range transport aircraft for Army 
airlift. Indeed, almost three-fourths of 
the lift capacity is virtually reserved for 
competing requirements—overseas de- 
ployment of SAC and TAC. 

The Army would have to depend on 
effective mobilization of the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet. But Lemnitzer and 
other military leaders doubt whether 
the airline planes could be mobilized 
fast enough to do much good. 

Even under the best of conditions 
this is the best Air Force planners say 
they can do for the Army in a hypo 
thetical situation 

Fly one battle group from Ft. Camp- 
bell, Ky., to the Middle East in 24 
days. This would require 70 planes 
on single sorties, with refueling stops 
in the Azores, Morocco, and Libya. 

Fly one division over the same route 
in about 124 days, usi 


500 planes 
flying 700 sorties 


g 
he 


IV. Big Slam 


Che gaps in U.S. airlift capabilities 
were shown up dramatically during the 
two-week “Exercise Big Slam” con- 
ducted in Puerto Rico last March. This 
was the largest airborne military opera- 
tion ever conducted in peacetime. 

MATS used 447 planes, flew 1,263 
sorties, was in the air 50,496 hours. 
Over 21,000 troops and 11,000 tons of 
cargo were moved to Puerto Rico from 
bases in the continental U.S. At the 
peak, 92 planes were airborne in a con- 
tinuous stream between Florida's east 
coast and Puerto Rico 

On the surface, the results were im- 
pressive. But the test was not too real- 
istic. A minimum of cargo was moved, 
prepared bases were available, no island 
refueling was required because of the 
relatively short distances involved, five 
months of advanced planning went into 
the exercise. In short, Big Slam did 
not mirror wartime conditions 
e The Lesson—In the eyes of both the 
Air Force and Army, however, Big Slam 
pointed up a critical need to beef up 
MATS with modern transports. Sev- 
eral dozen more jet planes would have 
slashed the time required to move the 
troops and cargo. And the lengthy 
flight in obsolescent, non-pressurized 
aircraft had many of the troops panting 
on landing, in no condition to fight on 
a tropical battlefield 

Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, chief of the 
Continental Army Command, sums up 
Big Slam this way: “‘[It showed] that 
limitations of the majority of present 
MATS aircraft seriously limit the sizes 
of forces we can deploy to distant over- 
seas destinations in an _ acceptable 
period of time.” END 
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Rotary Oildraulic Elevators handle 
loads to 100,000 Ibs. or more economically 


For the shocks and jolts of heavy- 
duty service, there’s no more depend- 
able and economical elevator than 
the Rotary Oildraulic. It’s pushed up 
and supported from below by a 
powerful oil-hydraulic plunger that 
won't give with sudden heavy loads. 
Other features include: 


e No expensive penthouse for over- 
head hoisting machinery 

@ No cables to inspect and replace 
periodically 

e Lighter, less costly construction 
for the elevator shaftway 


Retary, 








Mail for 
helpful information » 









e All adjustments easily made on 
one control unit 

e Consistently smooth, dependable 
performance 

e Easily installed in new construc- 
tion or remodeled buildings 

e Parts and service available through 
distributors everywhere 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 
Division of Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.— Chatham, Ontario 

First name in oil-hydraulic passenger 
and freight elevators—industrial lifting 
devices—auto lifts. 


Rotary Oildraulic 
Freight Elevator at the 
TWA Overhaul Base, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Save up to 


25% 


folamm=iis\"s-40ele 
costs 
























































Oildraulic’ Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Rotary Lift Company 
1116 Kentucky, Memphis 
elevators to: 

Name 

Company 


Address 


Send information on Rotary Oildraulic freight and passenger 
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YORK Packaged Air Conditioning 


UPS STORE TRAFFIC 
AS MUCH AS 302%! 


Keep your summer profit picture bright with 
York air conditioning. Cool, refreshing comfort 
attracts more customers, keeps them longer, puts 
them in a buying mood! Here’s proof! Actual sur- 
veys of typical chain stores reveal the following 
sales increases after installing air conditioning: 
drug stores 7.1%, supermarkets 30.9% and 
department stores 9.9%. 


Step-capacity units cut operating costs 15%— 
York equipment has multiple cooling systems 
built-in. One operates in warm weather, the others 
cut in automatically as outside temperature goes 
up. You pay only for the air conditioning you 
need! Exclusive York Cooling Maze Coils re- 
move 30% more humidity from the air for faster, 
more effective air conditioning. Completely self- 
contained units install quickly and easily while 
business goes on as usual. 


VY 


YORK CORP., SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER corp.® 
1105 WEST GRANTLEY ROAD, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





ALL YORK UNITS ARE 
BACKED BY WRITTEN 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEE 








BORG-WARNER 
RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 
MAKE IT BETTER 


Division . 


Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and ice-Making Equipment « Products for Home, Commercial and Industrial Installations 
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As the Western leaders extricated themselves from the rubble of the 
toppled summit this week, they began looking to East Asia for more 
trouble (page 26). 


Besides its potential problems with Communist China, the U.S. is 
having difficulties in Japan, a major ally. Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi 
last week rammed through the lower house of the Diet the ratification of 
the U.S.-Japanese Mutual Security Treaty. The Socialist opposition rioted 
in protest, demanded that Pres. Eisenhower call off his upcoming visit 
and that pro-U.S. Prime Minister Kishi resign. 


This week, Socialist leaders, bypassing the Kishi government, called 
on the U.S. ambassador to demand that Eisenhower postpone his visit, 
scheduled to begin June 19. They predicted that his trip would set off 
“widespread disorder and agitation.” The U.S. ambassador, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II, sharply rejected the proposal and noted that the Socialists had 
the influence to prevent such disorders. 


At midweek, White House spokesmen said that Eisenhower would 
go, although there were hints that the schedule might be altered. Wash- 
ington observers reasoned that he would make the trip, despite possible 
unfriendly demonstrations, to reaffirm the importance of the U.S.-Japanese 
alliance. 


In Japan, the Socialists are boycotting the Diet and several thousand 
youths, at midweek, demonstrated in front of Kishi’s home. The most 
likely settlement of the political chaos is replacement of Kishi by another 
conservative. Leading candidates are Hayato Ikeda or Ichiro Kono, neither 
of whom has basic policy differences with Kishi. 


Gen. de Gaulle has emerged from the summit with new strength. 


Despite the fact that he was following his own interests, de Gaulle can 
point to the fact that he stood loyally behind the Western Alliance in the face 
of Russian threats. Furthermore, in his speeches on Berlin before the sum- 
mit and in his meeting with Khrushchev in March, de Gaulle played a major 
role in convincing the Soviet Premier that he was barking up the wrong tree 
with his “detente’’ policy. 


Washington has been heaping praise on the General ever since. Actually, 
French policy toward Bonn would have been weakened by any summit 
agreement on Berlin and Germany. And French aloofness from a possible 
nuclear test ban agreement would have made international life unpleasant 
for de Gaulle. 


Moreover, de Gaulle’s military ambition to build an independent nuclear 
striking force makes more sense in the wake of a summit failure than it 
would have in a continuing relaxed atmosphere. 


In the present international atmosphere, the General may feel that the 
time is ripe to push for his old idea of a Big Three “directorship” in NATO, 
U.S. help in developing ballistic weapons, or perhaps establishment of an 
independent Western European nuclear deterrent, dominated—naturally— 
by the French. 


Britain’s relations with France and West Germany are somewhat 
improved since the summit’s collapse. De Gaulle’s visit to London seems to 
have had lasting results in putting the French and British on speaking terms. 
Anglo-German relations are still not good, but they are better. After Paris, 


all three have drawn closer together—and NATO is stronger, not weaker. 159 
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The long diplomatic tug-of-war between the Six and Seven trading 
groups in Europe is reaching a turning point following adoption by the Six 
(dominated by France and Germany) of a modified Hallstein plan for 
accelerating creation of the Common Market. 


A climax may be reached next month when the U.S. and Canada meet 
with all the countries of Europe to discuss trade problems. At this meet- 
ing, the British-dominated “Seven” group is expected to make the basic 
decision whether to continue opposing the acceleration program or to resign 
themselves to getting the best deals they can from the Six on specific trade 
problems. 


Washington, of course, hopes that the Seven will now drop their oppo- 
sition to the principle of the Common Market and get down to item-by-item 
bargaining. It may be that Washington’s wishes have received a fillip 
from the new chill in East-West relations. 


There’s trouble ahead for Venezuela’s proposal to have oil-producing 
countries restrict their own production. 


True, Saudi Arabia’s oil chief, Abdullah Tariki, is for the idea. And, 
under pressure at home, the Venezuelan government has embarked on 
a vigorous promotion campaign abroad. 


Properly executed, the plan would put a floor under international oil 
prices. This would protect Venezuela from a possible price war with Middle 
East crude. And it would give Venezuela maximum revenue from its oil 
—a non-renewable resource—for investment in industry and agriculture. 
(Despite near-record production, Venezuela’s oil income is declining this 
year.) 


A major problem is getting Middle East producing countries to agree. 
They all want as much production as they can get; Saudi Arabia’s Tariki is 
considered a dreamer who doesn’t necessarily have his own government 
behind him. With lower costs, the Middle East generally is in a better 
competitive situation than Venezuela. 


Even if agreement were reached on who could produce how much, it 
would be difficult for the pact to work without participation of Russia and 
potential exporters in North Africa that are coming into their own. 


Though a few big oil companies claim to accept international proration- 
ing in theory, they also add this to their objections: Once governments 
have an assured share of the world oil market, they will be in a better posi- 
tion to expropriate private oil companies. Furthermore, they say, there 
inevitably would be a temptation on the part of participating governments 
to set oil prices too high. And this would stimulate competition from other 
energy sources. 


After two weeks of dawdling with ballot-counting, Panama has a new 
president-elect, Roberto Chiari. He is the leader of the opposition party and 
defeated the candidate of the incumbent party, Ricardo Arias. Washington 
considers Chiari the less moderate of the two when it comes to demanding 
concessions from the U.S. in the Panama Canal Zone (BW—May14’60,p150). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 28, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





if this one doesn’t make you want to travel 


you already live where all the fun is 


There’s nothing like one of these new Chevies for getting off to a head start on having fun. Nothing this side of 
thoroughbred sports car (like Chevrolet's stablemate—the Corvette) is so quick to take a hint from an itchy driving 
foot. Or so responsive to your touch at the wheel. That’s because nobody else takes the trouble Chevrolet does to find 
out what your driving pleasure is—and to engineer cars accordingly. Your dealer has all the happy details and hi 


be delighted to show you firsthand just ho 0 miu h nore road-pleas ire Chevy can give you: 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% Widest choice of engines and trans- mounts to filter out road shock and noise 
smaller transmission tunnel. missions 24 combinations all to i ia! 
fy the most finicky driver). Quicker stopping Safety -Master brakes 

Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks specially designed for long lining we 
vith good sense). Hi-Thrift 6 built with Chevy's famed es 

Fj Vv ever- hful depe ndability , Sigihic 
New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes peogre wy AA Chevrolet D 
. ; : r ea “a CHEVROLET Ps ‘ . 
friends fast by getting up to 10% more Coil springs at all 4 wheels h the Be of General Mi 
. - : ‘ . ; - i. ee 
miles on a gallon). ext hioning of ne ly de: ned body ree Detroit 2, Mic 





there's nothing like a new car—and no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The Bel A t Coupe 
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Barkley Dam contractor protects $2,000,000 worth of 


GULF MAKES T 


Barkley Dam is a key unit of the vast Barkley Project— 
the development of the Cumberland River Basin for flood 
control, navigation improvement, and the production of 
hydroelectric power. 

Tecon Corporation of Dallas, Texas, is building the 
lock and canal for improvement of navigation between 
the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers in Kentucky. Their 
$16,700,000 contract requires moving some million cubic 
yards of dirt and rock and pouring 550,000 yards of con- 


crete. Equipment at the job site is worth $2,000,000. 

John O’Hearn, Tecon Project Manager, says, ‘One of 
the first moves we made on this project was to set up 4 
simplified routine to protect our equipment through 
proper lubrication. A Gulf Engineer made a survey and 
came up with a program to lubricate virtually everything 
with only three basic Gulf lubricants—Gulf Super Duty 
Motor Oil, Gulfcrown® Grease E.P. and Gulf Multi-Pur- 
pose Gear Lubricant.” 





Contractor's lube truck loads up with three types of Guif lubri- 
cants, for servicing equipment on the job. 


John O'Hearn (left), Project Manager, Tecon Corporation, 
Dallas, Texas, with S. P. McCracken, Gulf Sales Engineer. 
Capable engineering counsel is an essential part of Gulf 
service to every industry. 


4 Men take cover behind equipment during blasting at Barkley 
Dam project. 


of equipment with only 3 Gulf lubricants... 


RUN BETTER! 


).000. By standardizing on just three Gulf lubricants, Tecon 
a" also simplifies storage and handling and helps eliminate 
up a application errors. Says Mr. O’Hearn, “The capable engi- 
ough neering help we get from Gulf—plus prompt deliveries— 
» and add up to a lot of extra dollars in our pockets.” 

1ing If your company uses petroleum products in any way— 
Duty as fuels and lubricants for trucks, cars, or plant machinery 
: Pur —see for yourself how Gulf makes things run better! 

For information, just call your nearest Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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MANAGEMENT 





“You're just making a nuisance out 
of vourself,” S. S. Neuman, chairman 


and president of Publicker Industries, 
Inc., snapped at a stockholder who fired 
some 70 questions during the distilling 
company’s annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia this spring. 

Plenty of other top executives could 
have said the same thing to hecklers at 
their own annual meetings this year. 
For the most part they were too cir- 
cumspect to do so. Officially, officers of 
large companies love all stockholders 
and everything they do. Onlv unoff- 
cially will some admit that the modern 
annual meeting, with its addresses, 
movies, slides, tours, exhibits, souvenirs, 
and lunches—and its time-consuming 
orations from the floor—is getting to be 
something of a pain in the neck 
¢ New Attitude—Annual meetings have 
come a long way since the cra when a 
handful of stockholders crowded into 
a lawver’s office in Wilmington to hear 
management vote its proxy statements. 





In those davs, the small stockholder 
was, at best, ignored. 
Now he is wooed. Prodded by the 


Securities & Exchange Commission, the 
stock exchanges, organizations claiming 
to speak for minority shareowners, ex- 
amples of successful proxy fights, and 
their own consciences, managements of 


most large publicly held companies 

have adopted a new attitude toward 
Zi minority stockholders. The pitch is, 
es. 


“This is your company. We want you 
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More Voices Raised 
At Annual Meetings 


to fecl that vou are a part of it.” 

lhe climax of it all, of course, is the 
annual meeting. There, in the new view, 
stockholders meet the people who run 
them, firsthand 
how the company is doing, and question 


management about its stewardship. ‘The 


the business for heat 


small stockholders are urged to take 
part in this process of “corporate de- 
mocracv.” 


|. Axes to Grind 


Not surprisingly, these invitations are 
being taken up im ever-increasing num- 
bers. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. had more than 11,000 at its annual 
mecting this vear, and many companies 
be: en pulling over 500 

Along with the serious investors, typi- 
cal annual meeting crowds include old 
ladies on a day’s outing, self-appointed 
representatives of minority stockholder 
rights, and, increasingly, spokesmen for 
special interest groups. For example, 
white and Negro representatives of 
the Congress of Racial Equality last 


have 


week picketed the meetings of S. H. 
Kress & Co. and F. W. Woolworth 
Co. Inside, speakers—not all of them 
stockholders—urged the companies to 
serve all comers at lunch counters in 


the South. 

At Crane Co.’s annual meeting last 
month, union pickets protested person- 
nel cuts and a local union officer made 
1 plea for “‘a little security for the old- 









































PERENNIALS at many meetings include 
Lewis Gilbert (above), a crusader for cor- 
porate democracy, and actress Gloria Parker. 
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Our Speciality: Quality Products Backed by Service 


FOR 25 YEARS, since the very start of the vending industry, manufacturers and 
operators have learned to rely on National's vast 
experience and nationwide coverage for help with 
their coin handling problems. They know that when they ask the man from National, 
service and assistance are prompt, capable and courteous. 
You can count on this same service anytime . . . anywhere. 
The trend toward vending will make it one of the busiest businesses of 
tomorrow. If you are considering entering this lucrative field, 
be sure to specify National Rejectors coin handling equipment. 
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timers who built the company.” Other 
union representatives turned up at 
Sharon Steel Corp., J. I. Case Co., and 
General Electric Co. At the GE meet- 
ing they criticized stock options, raised 
the problem of technological unemploy- 
ment, and distributed pamphlets. 

Two stockholders who are suing Co- 

lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc., ar- 
gued with executives for a couple of 
hours and nearly came to blows with 
the general counsel. Last year, at Radio 
Corp. of America’s meeting, one wo- 
man stockholder slapped another in the 
course of a debate on the merits of 
RCA’s management. 
e Perennial Crusaders—The ‘‘profes- 
sional” stockholders were out in force 
this spring to crusade for corporate 
democracy. Mrs. Wilma Soss, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women 
Shareholders, made her usual pitch for 
women on the board of directors. At 
the U.S. Stecl Corp. meeting, she and 
two associates spoke for two hours on 
behalf of an unsuccessful resolution for 
secret ballots in corporate elections. 

Lewis and John Gilbert, New York- 
ers who own shares in several hundred 
companies and circulate their own an- 
nual report to a list of 8,500, pressed 
their drives against staggered directors’ 
terms and for cumulative voting, more 
frequent board meetings, and _limita- 
tions on executive compensation. 
Chmn. Louis Wolfson of Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. promised his direc- 
tors would meet monthly. American 
Can Co. and American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. dropped the 
stagger system. 
¢ Under Fire—Some of the meetings 
were love feasts for the management; 
some, even quite large ones, went off 
without a single question from the floor. 
But dozens of managements came un- 
der heavy fire. 

Stockholders were particularly vocifer- 
ous about executive pay. A perennial 
critic of Chrysler Corp. attacked stock 
options, among other things, in a 10- 
page speech demanding a change in the 
“officer or officers responsible for the 
active direction of the operations.” 

Compensation was a favorite target 
in companies where earnings were off. 
One stockholder complained, “Every- 
thing goes up except dividends and the 
price of our shares.” 

Payola was a topic at broadcasting 
company meetings. Mrs. Soss showed 
up at CBS’ session with a mop and pail 
to “clean up TV.” TV sponsors were 
criticized for putting on too many 
Westerns. Drug companies were told 
that drug prices were too high. 

* Suggestion Box—Some stockholder 
comments were less weighty. IBM was 
advised to put erasure keys on its type- 
writers; set up scholarships for stock- 
holders’ children; change the colors of 
its World Trade Corp. to red, white, 
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and blue; and remove its deposits from 
banks that use competitors’ computers. 

RCA was urged to telecast its annual 
meetings in color; to assign its stock 
a par value because it sounded worthless 
without one; and to be wary of com- 
puter manufacture because businesses 
might give up data processing. A Mel- 
ville Shoe Corp. stockholder asked for 
a discount, and one at Rayonier, Inc., 
proposed a change of name because 
rayon is “not considered a growth in- 
dustry.” 
¢ Awkward Moments—Some questions 
were downright awkward. At Anheuser 
Busch, Inc.’s annual meeting a stock- 
holder forced Chmn. August Busch to 
divulge his salary. RCA Chmn. David 
Sarnoff was asked whether he had writ- 
ten his own speech. When Chmn. 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., of IBM revealed 
he had sold some stock to pay taxes 
incurred in setting up trusts for his 
children, a woman asked why he hadn’t 
borrowed the money instead. 
¢ Tedium—All this dragged many meet- 
ings through and beyond the lunch 
hour. AT&T’s ran over five hours; 
several others were nearly as long. 

As a result, some of the attending 
stockholders were frankly _ irritated. 
Long-winded participants were heckled 
at CBS and booed at U.S. Steel. “I 
can’t stand them any more,” said one 
big steel stockholder. The audience 
groaned when Mrs. Soss took the mi- 
crophone at RCA. 

Executives were more cautious in 
their public comments though Chmn. 
William S. Paley of CBS conceded that 
he now anticipates annual meetings 
“with dread.” Said Chmn. Roger M. 
Blough of U.S. Steel, “I realize that 
these meetings get very tedious be- 
cause some people take more than 
their fair share of time.” 


ll. Is lt Worth It? 


Actually, many executives have mixed 
emotions about annual meetings. Some 
fear they are a waste of money and 
time. What with space rentals, guards, 
vote tellers, sound equipment, exhibits, 
giveaway items, lunches—maybe even 
movie or slide preparation, broadcast 
facilities, or closed-circuit television—a 
meeting can run $150,000 or more. 

Harold Gartley, president of Gartley 
& Associates, a public relations firm, 
estimates that it takes up to 500 man 
hours to prepare for a two-hour meet- 
ing. The physical arrangements present 
a real problem in logistics. In addition, 
there are speeches to write and ques- 
tions to research. 

Speech writing is likely to begin 
months before the meeting. The presi- 
dent’s message must be informative 
enough to anticipate possible stock- 
holder questions yet brief and interest- 
ing enough to keep the audience awake. 





Despite the help of professional 
writers and the staff aides armed with 
reference material supposed to contain 
the answer to every conceivable ques- 
tion, much of the time invested must 
be the chief executive’s. He must check 
draft after draft of his speech to make 
sure it voices his opinions in a style that 
is natural for him. He must practice 
its delivery; one president spent 10 days 
rehearsing with a tape recorder. Some- 
times he takes part in a dry run of 
question-and-answer sessions, tackling 
queries that often never get asked. If 
he’s new to his job, he may need drill- 
ing in the finer points of parliamentary 
procedure. Usually he’s advised to re- 
solve questionable issues in favor of the 
stockholder. 


lll. Setting a Balance 


All this effort is money down the 
drain if, as some executives suspect, 
most stockholders come to a meeting 
just to be entertained. There is some 
evidence to support that charge. 

Stockholders who raid the product ex- 
hibits (as at Standard Brands, Inc.’s an- 
nual meeting this spring) are a peren- 
nial problem; so are free loaders. “Some 
of these old ladies have thousands of 
shares,” a public relations man com- 
mented, “but from the way they rush 
for a free lunch you'd think they were 
starving.” 

One company wound up serving more 
than half again as many lunches as it 
had stockholders registered at the meet- 
ing. Its president was taken aback when 
a woman carrying three box lunches told 
him, “I wish you'd send one to my sis- 
ter in New Orleans. She couldn’t make 
it this year.” 

But, as other observers point out, it 
was the companies themselves that in- 
troduced bread and circuses at the an- 
nual meeting. Now they are stuck with 
the consequences. 

More serious is the question of just 
how far corporate democracy ought 
to go. Plenty of stockholders have legi- 
timate points to make, however awk- 
ward the results may be for the 
management. But many comments and 
questions at annual meetings are frivo- 
lous, malicious, irrelevant, or incoherent 
—and lengthy. 

Even if they could, few executives 
would go back to the old days of minor- 
ity stockholder suppression. Most of 
them stoutly defend the shareowner’s 
right to hear and be heard. They con- 
cede, sometimes reluctantly, that the 
probing questions that are raised by 
people like the Gilberts are legitimate— 
even useful. 

Managements are less tolerant of the 
“crackpots.” But definitions of that 
term vary widely. In any case, it’s a deli- 
cate job to balance the individual’s 
right to a voice in corporate affairs 
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while operating in low speeds 


Automatic’s new Model ELF equipped 
with the Current-Miser-Control saves up 
to 60 per cent of battery power when 
operating in low speeds. Check for your- 
self...you'll find that a substantial part 
of your battery power, while working in 
low speeds, is dissipated. But with 
Current-Miser-Control, you get precise 
power without waste! It achieves low 
RPM ranges with up to 60 per cent less 
amperage draw. Result—considerable 
saving in cost of battery power. 
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agalnst l Nel STOCK NOICGCTS cline, 
convenience, and nerves 

e ‘Trend to Rotate—So far, nobody has 
figured out a way to curb the lunatic 


fringe without also squelching the peo- 
ple who really have something to say. 
Some observers think the trend to 
rotate meeting locations reflects a de- 
sire to get away from the New York 
regulars. “In New York,” one public 
relations man points out, “you get the 
same old crowd.” 

Companies claim that their motive 
in moving meeting sites is to make at- 
tendance more convenient for stock- 
holders in the hinterlands. Standard 
Oil Co New Jersey) cited shifts in 
stockholder home bases when it asked 
the annual meeting this week to O.K. 
five new cities as meeting locations 

If a quieter meeting actually has been 
the goal in meeting rotation, it often 
hasn't. worked out that way. The cru- 
saders for stockholder rights are per 
fectly willing to follow their favorite 
companies, and “In any larg group,” 


says a public relations man, “you will 
get a certain number of cranks.” 
Gartley thinks evening and Saturday 


meetings are the next step. Such ses- 
L 


sions might vary the stockholder mix. 
They ought to bring out more business- 
men, Mrs. Soss argued on her NBC 
radio program a few weeks ago 

¢ Tightening Up—There are other 
techniques. Some companies adroitly 
hold the question-and-answer session in 
check by refusing to serve lunch until 
the meeting has adjourned—a_ practice 
frowned on by the Gilbert Some 
steadfastly omit lunch altogether. Mrs. 
Soss protested du Pont’s attitude by 
arriving for last year’s meeting with 


sandwiches purchased en rout 
Some chairmen tighten up on meet- 
ing procedures. Standard Brands _pro- 


vided onl 


one microphone this vear. 
Fairbanks Whitney limited each speaker 


to five minutes. Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio) demanded written questions 

But some of these methods are of 
doubtful legality, and the public rela- 
tions men argue that they are unwise 
stockholder relations practice. 

Frank both before and during 
the meeting is the best wav to forestall 


legitimate stockholder questions, Gart- 
ley thinks. Metal & Thermit Corp.'s 
Pres. H. Z. Martin won praise from 
Lewis Gilbert this year for the open- 
ness of his question-handling. During 
the recession, Detroit Steel Corp. kept 
stockholders in touch by frequent let- 
ters. When the dividend was cut, there 
was no criticism 

But frivolous and malicious stock- 
holder hi-jinks are probably an insolu 
ble problem. There’s not much man- 
agement can do but grin and bear it 
“After all,” the executive will point out, 
“the stockholders do own the busi- 
ness.” END 
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With the new G-E T10] 


outdoor fi luorescent | amp 


it if 

it [ 
Freeze an ordinary fluorescent in a cake of ice like 
this and its light output drops as fast as the ther- 


mometer. Not good for people who use fluorescent 
lamps outdoors. 








But this is no ordinary fluorescent. It’s the General 
Electric T10J. And it has a special glass ‘“‘storm 
window” that shields it from wintry blasts, sleet and 
snow. We froze this lamp in a cake of ice just to 
show you what you can expect from it in the worst 
weather. Here’s the story: the colder it gets, the 
brighter this General Electric Lamp gets—right 
down to 10° below zero! So naturally it’s ideal for 
all outdoor fluorescent applications. 

The General Electric T10J is another example of 
G-E research which gives you more light for the 
money whether you use regular G-E Lamps or special 
ones for special jobs. Get all your lighting dollar’s 
worth; next time buy from your General Electric 
Lamp distributor. General Electric Co., Large Lamp 
Department C-020, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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In Management 


New President for Eastman Kodak, 
Only the Seventh in 87 Years 


A major shift in the top management of Eastman 
Kodak Co. took place last week with the election of 
William S. Vaughn (picture) as the seventh president 
of the 87-year-old photographic and chemical firm. 
Vaughn, who had been vice-president and general man- 
ager, was also named chief 
executive officer and a 
member of the executive 
committee. These posts 
go to the company’s presi- 
dent automatically under 
Kodak’s bylaws. At the 
same time, Albert K. 
Chapman, 69, who was 
succeeded as president by 
Vaughn, was elected vice- 
chairman of the board. M. 
Wren Gabel, a Kodak 
vice-president, took over as 
general manager. 

In another executive change last week, Stanley W. 
Connelly was elected president of Brisch, Inc., a con- 
sultant in classification and coding (BW —Mar.26’60, 
pl68). He succeeds the company’s founder, Edward G. 
Brisch, who died last month. 


William S. Vaughn 


Most Companies Provide Employees 
With Travel Accident Insurance 


Travel accident insurance for employees is provided 
by about 75% of the 319 manufacturing companies that 
answered a survey by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Most of the remainder seem to accept some 
responsibility in this area, although they differ on how 
this responsibility should be met. 

The most popular type of insurance policy is the com- 
prehensive “all-risk” variety, taken by 105 of the com- 
panies. This insures not only transportation accidents 
but any accident that occurs during a business trip. 
Transportation insurance coverage on public conveyances 
is provided by 40 companies, 26 give executives 24-hour 
protection that includes non-business accidents, and 25 
insure air travel only. 

Of the companies that provide travel insurance, 64% 
extend the coverage to all their employees. About 17% 
only insure salaried employees, 6% limit their coverage 
to management people, and the remainder insure only 
selected individuals. 

Companies that have not taken out travel policies 
often meet their responsibility by amending their group 
life or accident insurance to provide higher or double 
indemnity in case of travel accidents. Other companies 
occasionally purchase single-trip coverage or authorize 
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reimbursement of slot-machine premiums at airports. 

Generally speaking, companies that have accident cov- 
erage say that they don’t reimburse employees for slot- 
machine insurance, but they admit that most people 
slip the cost into other items on their expense accounts. 


Management by Committee Favored 


By Most Executives, Even for Decisions 


Despite the barrage of criticism to which committees 
in business have been subjected, most executives endorse 
them both in theory and in practice. More than four 
out of five companies surveyed by the Harvard Business 
Review have regular or standing committees, the May- 
June issue of the magazine reports, and fewer than 8% of 
the more than 1,200 executives polled think they should 
be abolished. 

The problem, HBR concludes, is not so much com- 
mittees in management as it is the management of com- 
mittees. The consensus seemed to be that committees 
are too large (five members are the favored number) 
and that their meetings tend to take far more time than 
was originally scheduled. 

Top executives spend more time in committee work 
than middle managers and are also more often pro- 
committee. On the other hand, small companies have 
fewer committees than large companies, but small-com- 
pany executives like committees better. 

Most executives favor the use of committees for ex- 
change of information and coordination. More surpris- 
ingly, fewer than half of the group surveyed object to 
the use of committees for decision-making. 


Search for Executive Recruits Goes On, 


And Personnel Men See No Letup 


Personnel executives of 91 major corporations feel there 
will be no letup in the search for executive talent outside 
their own companies, according to a survey by the Ameri- 
can Management Assn. Only one firm said there was 
no chance of its looking outside in the next two years. 

Personnel men in 64% of the companies said they 
certainly would bring in outsiders during the next two 
years, and 35% said there was more than a 50-50 chance 
that they would. 

The most mentioned way of recruiting is through in- 
formal inquiries among business contacts. More than 
half the personnel men also mentioned using executive 
recruiters, associations or college placement bureaus, and 
advertising. Only 38 said they would get men through 
personal friends, and 16 expect to hire people through 
“position wanted” ads. ° 

The main advantage of executive recruiters, according 
to 37 of the personnel men, is the wide coverage they 
can provide. But 43 of those who answered the survey 
thought searchers are too expensive. In their experience, 
fees ran about 20% on salaries that averaged $21,000. Of 
those who hired executives without recruiters, half could 
not estimate their expenses, and the other half calculated 
the cost at about 11% of an average $17,900 salary. 
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Outside Experts Spot 
Buys for Energy Fund 


Ihe men who run Energy Fund, a 
$10-million mutual fund, are buving 
hares in Chesapeake Instrument Corp., 
1 small company involved in sonar 

irch and development. ‘The decision 
to buy stemmed directly from an invest- 
ment policy discussion earlier this 
month (pictures 

Ihe discussion included’ Energy 
l’‘und’s crack team of outside research- 
crs. Outside is the kev word. Many 
investment funds emplov outside spe- 
cialists and consultants, but generally 
just to backstop their own research staff 
on points of technology or business 
trends. At Energy Fund, the outsiders 
provide the initial research 

his means thev carry much of the 
burden of attaining the top grade in- 
estment results that all funds must 
have to keep on growing. But for En- 
crgv and the other funds that do not 
tack on a loading charge and do not 
have any sales force—this is especially 
unportant 
¢ No-Load Funds—Iinergy bund is on 
of a small minority within the mutual 
fund industry. lor unlike most funds, 
which have a sales charge tacked on the 

et price, Energy is a no-load fund 
whose shares are sold at net asset value 
without any extra sales charge. In all, 
there are onlv 27 no-loads, whose assets 
it the end of last vear totaled only 
$375-million, a mere 2.5% of the in 


dustrv’s total of $15-billion 
Ihe main reason for their small size 





MAURITZ EDERSHEIN, of Burnham & 


Co., is one of Energy Fund's outside experts. 
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is that “‘no-loads, unlike load funds, arc 
bought, not sold.”” Because thev do not 
pay a commission to brokers or sales 
men, the no-loads are not brought to 
the attention of the buving public. In 
fact, many of the hard-sell funds in the 
industry look upon the no-loads as noth- 
ing more than a competitive nuisance 
that interferes with the normal wav of 
doing business 

Lacking a sales force to peddle its 
shares or part-time salesmen to beat the 
bushes to spread its name, the no-load 
has only its investment performance as 
bait. It can’t rely on anv big reciprocal 
business from brokerages, although 
some no-loads sav that brokers occa- 
sionally recommend purchase of their 
shares and they are prepared to com- 
pensate for this in the form of commis- 
sions on sales or purchases of stock. 
But reciprocal business is small potatoes 
for the no-loads, and cannot be counted 
as a means of growth 
¢ Performance Tells—Al! funds, of 
course, trv to turn in an Impressive in- 
vestment performance. If they didn't, 
salesmen and brokers would find it diff- 
cult to sell them. But salesmen, who 
are the lifeblood of the load fund busi- 
ness, often stress other virtues to pros- 
pective buvers; the no-loads must rely 
solely on their performance 

his is the biggest difference between 
the loads and the no-loads. But it is not 
the only difference. Another significant 
variation lies in their origins. Most load 


DONALD SAMUEL is a partner in brok- 


erage firm that manages the fund. 
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WALTER GUTMAN, of R. B. Stearns, 


Gutman & Co., is ; 
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ALBERT M. STONE, Johns Hopkins phys SCHROEDER BOULTON is a senior ALFRED J. WILLIAMS, head of an oil 


icist, is another Energy director. Goodbody analyst who helps with advice. exploration company, is a fund director. 
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The story of the development of Dacron Polyester and Nylon sail fabrics from yarn 
producer to sailmaker is as fascinating as the legend of the sea itself. Stevens 
research, development and testing combine to equip even the most casual weekend 
skipper with the finest sail fabrics in the world. 


Industrial [) INDUSTRY LOOKS TO J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
' a FOR ADVANCED FABRIC ENGINEERING 
adrics 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers—offers a diversified 





production of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, Fiber Glass, 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
STEVENS BUILDING 
BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Fortisan** Cellulose, Dacron® Polyester, Acrilan? Acrylic, Dynelff Acrylic, 
Acetate, Rayon and Orlon’ Acrylic. If you have a special industrial 
fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 


**(elanese’s regenerated cellulose, tAcrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, ttUnion Carbide’s Acrylic Fiber 
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funds were established either by invest- 
ment trusts or by brokerage houses. 
The no-loads were started bv invest- 
ment counseling firms, which found 
they couldn’t manage small accounts 
on a profitable basis. So thev pooled 
these accounts into one fund and fol- 
lowed the custom, used in their big ac- 
counts, of charging a management fee 
but not a sales fee. 

¢ Different Character—Because they 
evolved from counseling firms, most no- 
loads have a special character, resem- 
bling that of a fund directed by a 
Boston type of prudent trustee. (There 
are exceptions, though—some funds are 
run by wheeler-dealer operators who 
have made a name for themselves as 
astute investment men.) 

There are also big contrasts among 
the no-loads themselves—in the invest- 
ment performances they turn in, the 
management fees they fix, the objec- 
tives they offer. The one thing that 
they can’t provide is contractural plans, 
the hottest gimmick in the mutual fund 
business, which give salesmen half of 
their entire commission in the first 
year of a long-term purchase plan. 
¢ Expense-Income Ratio—The no-load 
funds—with investment record as their 
sole ace—have averaged a bit better 
showing than the load funds, after ad- 
justment for the sales charge, during 
the past 10 years, a period when both 
types have done fairly well. But men 
in the no-load funds know perfectly 
well that they have no automatic assur- 
ance of staying ahead, and that their 
customers do not enjoy the full 8% 
edge that the loading charge of their 
rivals would seem to give them. Actu- 
ally, most no-loads have a higher ratio 
of expense to income than the load 
funds. And some of them charge a 1 % 
fee when investors cash in their shares 
largely to keep traders from moving in 
and out. 

* Real Measure—In the last analysis, 
charge or no charge, investment per- 
formance is the only real measure of a 
fund. On this score, Energy Fund has 
done well since it was started in 1955. 

Energy is one no-load with a differ- 
ence. It is a self-avowed growth fund. 
And it is bent on increasing its size— 
both in assets and in number of share- 
holders. 


How It Came to Be 


The history of Energy Fund is a bit 
different from others in its category. 
It was not the byproduct of an invest- 
ment counseling firm, but a risk cap- 
ital venture by partners in the brok- 
erage house of Ralph E. Samuel & 
Co. and a few of its larger customers. 

Samuel & Co. is a 25-year-old house 
enjoying a good—but not widespread— 
reputation. It does no bond business, 
has no branches, and has not engaged 
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in underwriting. Its monetary resources 
were limited in comparison with some 
of the older firms that operate trading 
accounts for taking big positions in spe- 
cial situations. But its partners, and 
some of its customers, had money avail- 
able, and pooling it made a tidy pile. 
The small group, pretty much like 
a syndicate operation, risked capital in 
growth situations. According to Donald 
G. Samuel, who took over as president 
of Energy Fund a few months ago, 
“The risk capital group was a way for 
us to tap the new atomic energy field.” 
At the outset, the group raised $600,- 
000, with each participant putting up 


at least $10,000. Led by Ralph Samuel, 


father of Donald, they put some funds 
into run of the mill situations, but the 
big investments were in companies that 
promised large potential profits. 

¢ Family Affair—The Samuels did not 
think of their pool of capital as a mu- 
tual fund. At the start, it was a closed, 
family-like affair. But, as time went by, 
more of Samuel’s customers, as well as 
outsiders, expressed an interest in join- 
ing, and the idea of making the pool 
into a fund took shape. 

Samuel and his partners debated a 
long time over what kind of fund to 
set up. They rejected the idea of a 
load fund which, to be successful, en- 
tailed a selling force. As Irving L. 
Straus, Energy vice-president, explains, 

“They didn’t want to become depend- 
ent on salesmen, or get entangled in 
reciprocal business.” 

They finally decided on a_ no-load 
fund, but one aimed at the big investor, 
not the man in the street. “We wanted 
people who were capital gains-minded,” 
says Donald Samuel, “because then we 
could avoid the pressures that come 
from an income-minded shareholding 
body.” They set the share price above 
$100 each, far above the industry norm. 
¢ Hamper—Looking back, Donald Sam- 
uels believes this was a mistake. Al- 
though the high price gave the fund a 
good deal of prestige, it also hampered 
growth. “We couldn’t attract the kind 
of investor we were after,” says Samuel. 
“Moreover, we found that big investors 
were more inclined to redeem their 
shares once they made a profit.” 

This is why the fund split its shares 

10 for 1 last year, bringing the price 
down to the $10 to $20 range. 
* $20-Million Goal—While bigness is 
not one of its aims, partially because 
Energy men like the flexibility of a 
manageable portfolio, its directors think 
that the fund can grow from its present 
$10-million size to $20-million. Some 
say that this will take only five years, 
others twice that. In part it depends 
on market appreciation, but Energy also 
has embarked on an aggressive new 
distribution policy. 

Getting new subscribers is tougher 
for Energy Fund than for those no- 





loads operated as off-shoots of invest- 
ment counseling firms; an investment 
firm is always getting new accounts, and 
can shovel them into its funds. Energy 
Fund has to rely on its own distribution 
setup, particularly since the Samuel firm 
has run out of potential shareholders 
from among its own customers. 

Last February, Energy took its first 
steps to pep up sales. It started three 
different types of accumulation plans, 
which are rival to the contractual plans 
of the load funds. It also eliminated its 
1% redemption fee. 

Its directors say that this is only the 
start. They are thinking of going after 
institutional accounts—mainly pension 
funds. And they hope to find a way to 
smooth out the ups and downs in the 
sales of shares, which can be upsetting 
to investment policy. At present, sales 
of its shares fluctuate right along with 
the industry, including the load funds. 

At the same time, Samuel & Co. is 
heartened by the results to date. In the 
six months ended Mar. 30, the number 
of its shareholders increased 54% over 
the 1959 figure, now is over 5,000. 
Energy men think that the sales cam- 
paign has helped, although they attrib- 
ute most of the rise to the performance 
of the portfolio over the past year. 


The Outside Experts 


From the beginning, Energy Fund 
has relied on outside experts to but- 
tress its own research and investment 
thinking. It took this step because it 
felt that it could not compete with 
other outfits, except at great expense. 
It now has a formidable list of experts, 
including Walter K. Gutman, a partner 
of R. B. Stearns, Gutman & Co.; Dr. 
Albert M. Stone, of the Applied Physics 
Laboratory at Johns Hopkins; Alfred 
J. Williams, president of Maracaibo Oil 
Exploration Co. In addition, it has the 
help of analysts from Goodbody & Co. 
(which owns about 5% of Energy 
Fund’s shares), Burnham & Co., Argus 
Research, and Electric Bond & Share. 
Another who helps out is Imre de 
Vegh, manager in his own right of two 
successful funds. In all, Samuel & 
Co. pays about $15,000 a year to its 
advisers, though some take no fee, figur- 
ing that the interchange of information 
is worthwhile. 
¢ Final Say—While these advisers pro- 
vide most of Energy Fund’s research, 
they do not make the final decisions. 
Samuel & Co., the fund’s official man- 
ager and chief broker, takes this respon- 
sibility and makes its own check before 
O.K.’ing any recommendations. 

At a recent meeting, for example, 
Ray Frankel, analyst for Electric Bond 
& Share, recommended that Pacific 
Automation—an Energy Fund choice— 
be eliminated from the portfolio as a 
costly mistake. But Samuel held fast, 
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This advertisement is not an offer to seli or a solicitation of an offer to buy 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


May 19, 1960 








200,000 Units 


Uris Buildings Corporation 
$20,000,000 642% Sinking Fund Debentures, due May 1, 1975 


With Common Stock Purchase Warrants 


400,000 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value 10¢ Per Share) 


Offered only in Units, each consisting of (a) $100 principal amount of 
Debentures with an attached Warrant to purchase four shares of Common 

Stock at a price of $12.50 per share through May 1, 1975, and (b) two 

shares of Common Stock. The Warrants will be detachable and exercis- 
able commencing August 16, 1960. The Debentures and Common Stock will 
not be separately transferable prior to August 16, 1960, or such earlier 
date as the Corporation may elect with the consent of the undersigned. 


OFFERING PRICE $115 PER UNIT 


and accrued interest) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several underwriters named in the Prospectus 
and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 




















Which hand is fit for work ? 


When an executive compares work 
gloves he sees why employees can’t 
do their best in old fashioned gloves 
that fit—and feel—like a bag. It is 
why Edmont revolutionized work glove 
design with a pattern that fits the exact 
shape and joints of the hand. 

Look at the two gloves in the photo. 
Note how palm of left glove wrinkles 
when the fingers are slightly bent. Then 
look at the Edmont glove on the right 
hand. There are no wrinkles, although 
the fingers are bent the same. The 
difference is in the Edmont pattern. 
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Test Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated gloves. 
Tell us your operation. Without cost 
we will recommend gloves which fit 
the hand and the job, and send you 
samples for comparison testing in your 
own plant. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 2. 


nw | 
JOB-FITTED GLOVES 


\ 


Edmont 





partly because it hopes that a merger 
might take the company—and the Fund 
—off the hook. 

Then, Dr. Stone, advice on 
scientific matters is considered invalu- 
able, plugged for a closer look at Lock 
heed. This was vetoed because Samuel 
& Co. had already looked 
company and decided against it. 

But the group constantly makes new 
suggestions Chesapeake Instruments 
is an example Actually, Chesapeake’s 
name was never mentioned at the May 
meeting, but Frankel and Stone got 
into a discussion of the potential of 
sonar in submarine detection, tide- 
lands drilling, and other applications. 
Energy Fund men looked up companies 
in the field, hit upon Chesapeake. 

Sometimes, the advice of the experts 
backfires. Energy Fund still holds a 
block of Algom Uranium, in which it 
has a big loss. Samuel concedes that 
mavbe the stock “slipped away” from 
us, though he claims it is now more a 
buy than a sell—how much 
won't say 


whose 


over the 


more he 


lll. The Duskier Side 


here are some sore points in Energy 
Fund’s good over-all performance. Its 
capital gains distributions—for a fund 
that is capital gains minded—are not so 
good as some others in its class. Still, 
one director says distributions are about 
“what is expected.” 

Dividend income is extremely 
even for a growth fund. Energy people 
admit this, too, explaining that manv of 
the growth stocks in the portfolio pa 
no cash dividends. 

Donald Samuel admits t 
vestment mistakes. Ironically, the one 
he rues the most was failure to biy 
Polaroid, which he wanted to buy four 
years ago but ruled out because it fell 
outside the fund's self-imposed restric- 
tion chiefly to stocks in the production 
distribution, and transmission of any 
form of energ\ 

e Losers—Right now, the fund is hold- 
ing a number of stocks at a loss besides 
Algom. Three of its oil holdings are 
below their original purchase price. Gas 


low, 


some 1n- 


holdings also are down, along with such 
individual stocks as American Potash, 


Allis-Chalmers, and Air Products. But 
these losses are more than offset by big 
profits in FXR, Itek, Texas Instruments, 
Ampex, Litton. Energy Fund is proud 
of having got into these stocks early, 
and it constantly seeks such unseasoned 
ventures. 

Heavv investments in electronic 
stocks—and a few select utilitv buvs earh 
this year—have helped make a fine rec- 
ord for 1960. Net assets are up 2.8 
since the start of the vear, and net asset 
value per share last week reached a new 
high of $21.82. In the same period, 
most funds have shown declines. END 
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ceil a Bids as 


“When we invited our 


people to join, our 
participation jumped 20%!” 


NOW! U.S. SAVINGS BONDS EARN 3%%% 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treas- 
ury Department thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council 


and The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 








“Early last month I checked with our 
Payroll Department. I found that less than 
28% of our employees were enrolled in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. So I contacted our 
State Savings Bond Director and asked for 
his help and advice. 

“He worked out an effective plan by 
which every person in our company was 
invited personally to join the Plan. You 
know, sometimes you hesitate to do a thing 
like this. Employees may think you are try- 
ing to use a little pressure. But the way we 
did it, there wasn’t any pressure at all. We 
just explained the advantage of this system- 
atic way of investing, and showed how con- 
venient it is. Then we invited them to 
join with the millions of other Americans 
who are building personal security — and 
strengthening our country’s peace power— 
through Savings Bonds. As a result we 
have better than 45% of our staff enrolled, 
and our participation is improving every 
payday.” 

Is your company enjoying the advan- 
tages of a substantial participation in the 
Payroll Savings Plan? Other first-line com- 
panies find that helping their people save 
regularly in U.S. Savings Bonds reduces 
employee turnover, improves safety rec- 
ords and steps up morale materially. If 
you'd like to see your company’s participa- 
tion increased, contact your State Savings 
Bond Director. He'll be glad to help you 
spread the latest information on Payroll 
Savings, person-to-person. 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS for your needs 


Thousands of shapes and sizes 
...each carefully designed to fit 
your requirements. 

Western Rubber is equipped 
to custom make the rubber part 
you need . . . promptly, efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Your assurance of satisfaction 
is fifty-five years of experience 
by people trained and equipped 
to produce quality products. 





Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 





WESTERN RUBBER CO, 


GOSHEN 









30,000 
USERS 


Wassell 


For Resistor Manufacturer: 

“With Produc-Trol providing visible infor- 
mation on approximately 2,000 active 
open orders, we can now tell at a glance 
how every order stands.” 


For Maker of Precision Bearings: 
“Produc-Trol and Vu-Board provide far easi- 
er production control, with quicker and bet- 


Ua 


Please 
NAME _ . 
COMPANY____ 
ADDRESS 

cITY “" 


WASSELL 
PRODUCT 
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( MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 





v4 INDIANA 


PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


TWINS “Speed up operations” 


ter planning, improved customer relations.” 


These are just two of over 30,000 top busi- 
nesses which find Wassell visual control 
systems give the only comprehensive pic- 
ture of all the vital factors at a glance. 
Let a Wassell trained representative help 
you plan a visual control system to save 
time and dollars. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.|! 


DEPT. W-5 * WESTPORT. CONN 
send me details on Produc-Trol and Vu-Board. | 


* CAPITAL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 


ZONE STATE 


Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview 





Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about Swiss francs, 
merging Chrysler and Amer- 
ican Motors, Canadian funds, 
Sinclair Venezuelan Oil. 


Bankers say the Swiss National Bank 
intervened in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket this week to restrain the rapid rise 
in the Swiss franc The france has 
jumped from $0.2305 to $0.2320 be- 
cause of a flood of “scare capital’’ com- 
ing into Switzerland since the collapse 
of the summit conference. Foreign ex- 
change experts think the Swiss central 
bank moved in to maintain an “orderly 
market.” 


The rumor of a 
Chrvsler and American Motors has 
some substance to it, brokers think. 
They feel that American has the man- 
agement, Chrysler the resources, includ- 
ing better banking connections, that 
would make the merger a natural. 


merger between 


Canadian N.R.O. (non-resident- 
owned) mutual funds are singing the 
blues because share redemptions have 
been running far over sales in recent 
months. William Street Sales, which 
handles Scudder Fund of Canada, says 
that fund lost about $2-million in the 
first five months of the vear and esti- 
mates that other larger funds mav have 
lost as much as $10-million. Dealers 
savy U.S. investors show a “complete 
indifference” to Canadian stocks, chiefly 
because of heavy 


losses thev have sus- 


tained on oil and mining shares 


Several major brokerages are count- 
ing their losses in the price collaps¢ 
of the Sinclair Venezuelan Oil Co 
96% owned by Sinclair Oil Corp.—on 
the American Stock Exchange last 
month. In one week, the stock, with 
a thin floating supply, plummeted from 
80 to 40, is now trading at about 39 
compared to its January high of 113 
Brokers say one investor lost heavily 
after being sold out bv his brokers 
when he was unable to meet a margin 
call—triggered by the abortive upris 
ing in Venezuela a few weeks ago. 

A merger mav be brewing between 
Associated Oil & Gas Co. and Gulf 
States Development Corp. The Ma 
guire family of Texas and Connecticut, 
which has important oil holdings, has 
a big stake in both companies. For the 
record, AO&G has only a “no com- 
ment” in the face of rumors that the 
company has virtually completed a 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
egistration statement covering the deal. 
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TRAILMOBILE — FIRST ON THE ROAD TO PROGRESS 
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TR-883 
: Phantom view of a ‘‘breakthrough’’ 


Everyone agrees that aluminum is an ideal tank material because its lightness enables 
carriers to replace dead weight with profitable weight—payload! But until now, aluminum 
tanks have been designed just like steel tanks—a basic shell, reinforced by beams inside 
and out. Then one of our engineers had an idea. Why not use aluminum extrusions as 


primary structural members and make them an integral part of the tank shell—in effect 





build a tank shell that reinforces itself. This would eliminate cross welding and provide 
even greater strength while cutting weight—which is the ultimate aim in designing in 
aluminum. And to carriers it would mean added insurance against costly failures that 
result in leakage, downtime and loss. O Such a tank—utilizing the full potential of 


aluminum—is now available from Trailmobile. It is another Trailmoble contribution 






to highway transportation progress. 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


first on the road to progress 












CINCINNATI 9, OHIO + SPRINGFIELD, MO. * LONGVIEW, TEX. + BERKELEY 10, CALIF 














In the Markets 


Stocks Quietly Sag, but Experts 
Agree No Sharp Drop Is in View 


The stock market quicted down this week, with prices 
of most issues weakening and the Dow-Jones industrial 
average falling from 625 to 620. Many “military” stocks 
that were bid up after the shattering of the Paris summit 
conference lost some of their gains, while cyclical issues 
particularly the stecls and autos—also sold off. 

Investors apparently are convinced that neither a gen- 
uine war scare nor a big sctup in Pentagon spending are 
probable; at the same time, they are concerned over the 
continuing drop the rate of steel production, which 
suggests that the pickup in business is an uneven one. 

Wall Strect’s second thoughts on the aftermath of 
the summit fiasco do agree that a sharp new decline 
below the 600 level on the Dow-Jones is improbable. So 
this week's drop may prove to be only temporary. Most 
analysts think there will be some increase in government 
spending, which should help to maintain a high lewel 
of business activity. ‘The consensus is that the market 
will rise gently rather than sharply, and that the threat 
ot a prolonged drop is now remote. 

A few brokers are considerably more optimistic. Some 
say that the market is now oversold, and that any move 
toward higher government spending should lead to new 
investor buying. ‘| hey add that if the Federal Reserve 
should lower margin requirements from the current level 
of 90%, the market could surprise even the optimists. 
According to Ilugo J. Gelardin of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.: “It is taking a little time for investors to digest 
the changed political situation. But the interest now 
being shown in scientific issues is sure to increase and 
should extend to other groups if there is any resumption 
of inflationary thinking.” 

There are real doubts, though, that sharp price rises 
will occur. ‘The Fed itself, which was sounding alarms 
about inflation al! during 1959, now says that the threat 
has receded. Nevertheless, there is a possibility that the 
threat of inflation may return, providing a lift for 
stocks. As Sidney B. Luric of Josephthal & Co. puts it, 
“As a practical matter, I still feel that inflation is not a 
new threat. But inflation is as much a state of mind as it 
is a fact—and inflation psychology thrives in a cold war 
environment.” 


Brokers Protest IRS Tax Ruling 
On Shares Lent to Short Sellers 


Wall Strect’s major brokerage houses were up in arms 
this week over a new tax ruling by the Internal Revenue 
Service—one that could unhinge the stock market's pro- 
cedure for handling short sales. This is what is hap- 
pening: 

The IRS has decided that investors who allow shares 
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that they own to be lent out to short sellers (who, having 
sold stock they don’t own, have to borrow stock cer- 
tificates in order to make delivery) are not entitled to 
the special tax concessions on dividends that present 
tax laws allow. ‘These amount to an exemption of the 
first $50 in dividend income from taxation, and an ex- 
clusion of 4‘« of the balance. IRS says that if the 
concessions were allowed in this special case then two 
people, the buyer of the stock sold short and the lender 
of the stock, would be able to claim concessions for the 
same dividends. 

lhe problem for brokers is that much of the stock 
traded on the stock exchange is held in “street names,” 
and when shares are lent out it’s impossible to find out 
who they belong to and who, according to IRS rules, 
loses the tax credit. 

As a result, a growing number of investors, just to be 
on the safe side, are withdrawing permission for their 
brokers to lend out their stock to short sellers. And in 
consequence, there’s a potential threat that the supply 
of stock available for lending to short sellers might dry 
up. “It could really hurt liquidity in the market,” says 
one broker. 

But one tax expert believes that the IRS ruling would 
probably be thrown out if it were ever taken to court. 
And the whole controversy may. become meaningless if 
Congress passes a pending bill that would repeal the tax 
concession for stockholders. 


SEC Wins Round in Two-Year Fight 


Against Real Estate Investment Plan 


The Securities & Exchange Commission this week won 
its two-year court fight to throw the Los Angeles ‘Trust 
Deed & Mortgage Exchange into receivership. In so 
doing it established its authority to clamp down on the 
so-called “investment plans” under which LATDME 
and other firms—particularly in Florida and California— 
have been selling second mortgages and trust deeds to 
investors. LATDME promised investors a 10% return 
on their funds. 

LATDMI 
gages or trust deeds—which are similar to mortgages 
except that the borrower does not get title to the prop 
erty—at deep discounts in the open market 


had operated by buying up second mort 


Uhese dis 
counted mortgages and deeds were marked up and then 
scld to investors at a figure calculated to give the 10% 
vield 

SEC charged that this operation amounted to un- 
registered public offering of securities, and that the firm 
did not have enough assets to cover liabilities to cus 
tomers. SIC also charged that LATDME had mixed 
up its own funds with those of customers, and that some 
of the funds left on deposit weren't secured by anything 
but LATDME’s “good faith and credit.” 

LATDME plans to appeal the decision, and the court 
order setting up the receivership has been stayed pending 
the appeal. The firm is “confident that the decision will 
be completely reversed as it was in November, 1958,” 
referring to the fact that SEC’s motion for a preliminary 
injunction and receivership—which was granted without 
a trial being held—was thrown out by the Appeals Court 
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PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 
(and Champion people do so much for paper) 


A special gift for a special pers 1. And you 
inside to see that lots of love goes with it. The beaut y wrapped packag 
gifts more exciting, delivering messages, protect products, sellin 

iper’s job. Making paper do these things and yuickly and ec¢ 
our responsibility at Champion The rest of t we see it, is f 
to put to work, new work to put to pape t je in the pre 
why Champion Sets the Pace in Papermak 
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Y inventory of 3 plants ) : 


for General Tire 





RCA Electronic Data Processing System expedites and sim- 
plifies processing of more than 100 separate sales analysis 
reports each month, tightens manage- 
ment control of nationwide finished 
goods inventory. 

More people travelling more miles by car, greater volumes 
of goods rolling to more distant markets by truck—these 
are trends that predict ever greater demand for General 
tires. The fastest growing company in the rubber industry 


found that burgeoning paperwork demanded the best in 
data processing for swift, efficient handling of daily records. 





An exhaustive General Tire & Rubber Company study 
established that the RCA 501 can process all file operations 

of an average 2,000 daily customer shipments with the 
dispatch and the high order of accuracy so necessary to 

their rapid delivery demands. The system easily handles 

a complex billing operation as well as daily record updating 

of coast-to-coast inventories, and other assignments. 


RCA INTRODUCES TWO NEW EDP SYSTEMS 


The powerful new RCA 301 System for modest EDP needs 
and the unrivalled new RCA 601 System for very large 
EDP needs—in addition to the acclaimed medium scale 
RCA 501—make possible RCA Electronic Data 
Processing for businesses of every size. Each of the three 
systems offers the fastest computing, greatest processing 
power at the lowest work cost in its price class, plus full 
tape and programming compatibility. 


iP. RCA’s Customer Assistance Program, the most compre- 

AS hensive in the EDP field, is just as important to successful 
data processing as the advanced system design. System 
superiority and unexcelled back-up services have worked 
business wonders for many top drawer companies. Leaders 
in industry, insurance, banking, public utilities and govern- 
ment agencies now know, through their day to day 
experience, the power of RCA Electronic Data Process- 
ing Systems. 






















For your further information write to— 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION ¢ CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
Tek(s) @ 

















t4 IG 4 ST Y LE Stran-Style horizon-hugging profile buildings are an 
Mi asset to any community. From lawn level to low-sloping 
D ! ST | N CT { O N roof, they are smartly functional, give optimum space 
for efficient operation. 

is YO a Nine bright new Stran-Satin colors are baked on at the 
U Ss factory. The Stran-Satin process is a multi-layer, protective 
WITH coating of vinyl-aluminum or vinyl-base color over zinc-coated steel. 
Stran-Satin colors will not peel or fade...assure protection and beauty 
without maintenance for years to come. All blend 
STRAN-SATI N well with wood, brick, glass or stone. Financing 
available for complete buildings from ground up. For detailed 

oe O LO R Ss information, fill in and mail coupon below. 
on pre-engineered STRAN-STEEL buildings 
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STRAN-STYLE 1, DESIGNED BY HARLEY EARL ASSOCIATES 


Clip coupon and mail to STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. 3W-13, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Please send complete literature on Stran-Style Buildings in Stran-Satin Color. I’m interested in a 
building approximately ft. by ft. to be used fo 
Name _ Title 


Company 2 ee De Phone 


Address _ =e ae : County 








City Zone State 


STRAN-STEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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SERVICE 


With summertime nearing, you may be giving some thought to getting 
more miles per gallon when motoring—particularly if you have a long trip 
in mind (page 188). 


Experts say the key is how you drive—whether your car is a Cadillac 
or a Volkswagen. Frankly, it’s more important for you to study the mile- 
age you get as a driver than the built-in functioning of your car. 


Ever wonder how the economy boys do it? Here are some tips from 
veterans of economy trials whose job it is to attain maximum fuel savings: 


Take it easy. That means accelerating slowly, getting into high gear 
(whether you have an automatic or conventional shift) at the lowest pos- 
sible speed without straining the engine. 


Avoid stop-and-go driving. In other words, maintain a constant throttle 
opening and even speed. While, it’s true, the best mileage is obtained at 
around 30 mph., don’t block traffic poking along at that rate. Reportedly, 
if your car delivers 21 mpg. at 30 mph., it will give 20 mpg. at 40 mph., 18 
at 50, 16 at 60, 14 at 70. And 12 at 80. So a moderate pace is best. 


Try to anticipate traffic and road conditions. For instance, speed up 
gradually before you climb a hill or pass other vehicles; take your foot 
off the gas when you see a curve or a stop light ahead. Remember: Braking 
burns up energy paid for with gas. 


If you have to stop for more than 30 seconds, shut the engine off. Idling 
for one minute will consume more gas than needed for starting. 


For really record economy, in the jargon of TV commercials, avoid 
the use of any electrical accessories and keep your windows barely open— 
to cut down wind pressure. Also, don’t have the fuel tank completely filled 
—less gas means less weight and also avoids spillage. 


Can you honestly expect to equal the experts with all these precau- 
tions and guides? Probably not, and for this reason: Cars taking part in 
economy runs may be overtuned at the expense of performance. 


Maybe you've also been thinking this year about air conditioning for 
your car. Granted, it’s somewhat costly and may be detrimental to fuel 
economy. But it should add vastly to the pleasures of summer motoring. 


Automobile air-conditioning units, combined with heaters, range 
from $369 on Ramblers to $800 on Cadillacs; the average is about $500. 
For a separate blower for the back seat, you'll pay an additional $200 or so. 


Bear in mind that you get more than cooling and humidity control 
in an auto air conditioner. When you drive with the windows closed, you're 
also freed from dust, dirt, and irritating noises—thereby reducing fatigue. 
Nearly half of Detroit’s luxury cars now are ordered with air conditioning. 


On low-priced cars, the installation rate is only about 3%. While 
makers of the new compact cars expect to have some units available for 
dealer installation, it generally takes a big engine to operate air condi- 
tioning successfully. 


One caution about air conditioning your car: It may have a tendency 
to overheat the engine, especially in heavy city traffic where there’s a 
great deal of stop-and-go driving. 


If, by the way, your car engine does become overheated in -hot 
weather, don’t have water added until the engine has cooled. And keep 
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the motor running during the refilling so the water will circulate. Another 
suggestion is to idle the motor after a hard run, allowing it to cool gradu- 
ally, otherwise the water in the radiator may “afterboil” and overfiow. 


A final note: Having your car serviced for summer driving usually 
heads off possible breakdowns, no matter what the temperature. And, 
if it’s time for an oil change and oil filter replacement, you may want to 
order a multi-viscosity oil. Detroiters recommend it for fuel economy. 


Pension bills: Chances that some version of the Simpson-Keogh bill— 
providing pension plans for self-employed professionals and others—will 
be passed by Congress look fairly good, according to Washington sources 
(BW—Apr.2’60,p112). But don’t expect the Treasury’s move to tighten up 
on pension plans of owner-managers of small companies to make the Con- 
gressional grade this session. 


This is how the proposed legislation is shaping up: The Senate Finance 
Committee probably will approve a self-employed pension bill along the 
general lines of the House-adopted Simpson-Keogh bill, then later on move 
to correct abuses the Treasury sees in the existing law on pensions for 
owner-managers. 


The House bill gives a self-employed person an annual tax deduction 
up to $2,500 for contributions to an approved retirement plan. The Treasury, 
on the other hand, wants to limit tax deductible contributions of owner- 
managers to 10% of income or $2,500 a year, whichever is smaller, in cases 
where employees are not substantially provided for. 


Margin cutback? Possibility of the Federal Reserve Board’s cutting 
the present 90% stock margin requirement, on the horizon now for some 
time, looks a little closer. Should the cut come, it may go back to anywhere 
from 70% to 50% (BW—May21’60,p167). 


Incidentally, a new IRS ruling says that you, as the owner of stock sold 
short by your broker, can no longer benefit from either the $50 federal 
income tax exemption or from the 4% dividends received credit involved 
in a deal of this kind. 


If you hold a GI life insurance policy you can look forward to a 
modest increase in your dividend check this year. Range: 50-year-old World 
War II vets will get slightly over $60 on $10,000 policies. Holders of per- 
manent policies will get about 20¢ more for each $1,000 of insurance, or a 
maximum of around $2 for $10,000 policies. If you hold GI term insurance, 
you'll probably collect only a few cents more per $1,000. The increases will 
be the first under a new government formula gradually increasing Gl insur- 
ance dividends over the next 15 years. 


Potpourri: Just introduced for controlling cholesterol, associated with 
heart and artery diseases, is the drug MER/29 by Merrell; available in 
capsule form on prescription (BW—Jan.30’60,p97) . . . You can rent a 
chauffeur-driven Rolls-Royce in New York for $9 an hour through a new 
service, Buckingham Livery . . . 1961 All America Rose award winners, 
Duet (hybrid tea) and Pink Parfait (grandiflora) will grow anywhere in 
the U.S.; on sale in the fall . . . Bridge players won’t want to pass up 
Jack Olsen’s The Mad World of Bridge (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $3.95). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 28, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


































W herever 
power lives... 


it takes specialists to keep it alive 


. Specialists with the technical knowledge 
and practical know-how so necessary to the 
exacting business of safeguarding power 
equipment. Hartford Steam Boiler’s nation-= 
wide organization includes more than GOO 
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with engineers, special agents, underwriters, 
claims people—all prepared to help you pre- 
tect your plant against loss by accident to 
your boilers, pressure vessels, turbines, @m= 
gines, electrical and refrigerating @qQuip- 
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e Low cost maintenance 


Proved in the field for all free 
or semi-free flowing materials 


lf your business involves packing 
chemicals, plant foods, feed, seed or 
other materials in open mouth bags 
... get the details on the Raymond 
Rotomatic Packer. Actual production 
line use has shown new economies in 
bag filling oper- 
ations. Gravity 
operation elimi- 
nates power re- 
quirements. Even 
scale balance prin- 
ciple delivers 
proven accuracy. 
Get full information 
now from your 
Raymond Repre- 
sentative or write... 
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Billions of Dollars 
50” 





Last October, the vast tribe of gov- 
ernment workers—8 $-million of them in 
federal, state, and local ranks—collected 
$3.1-billion in monthly pavchecks. ‘This 
represented a 4.6% increase over Oc- 
tober of the previous veat, and morc 
than double the monthly pavroll of 10 
vears earlier. 

Almost two-thirds of the total 
paid to employees of state and local 


Was 


1920 1925 1930) | 1935 


Data: American Petroleum Institute. 


Payrolls 


Doubled in 10 Years 








I'rom 1951 to 1959, the 
full-time workers in_ state 
and local governments rose 40%, and 
monthly pavrolls doubled. 

Vherc ictually 35,000 fewer 
federal civilian emplovees in October, 
1959, than in October, 1946. In the 
same period, the number of persons on 
state and local pavrolls increased by 
nearly 2-million. 


governments 
number of 


wer'c 





Taxes Bite the Motorist Harder 


One reason for the increasing popu- 
larity of small automobiles is reflected 
in the above chart—the mounting cost 
of gasoline. 

In March, 1960, the average service 
station price of motor fuel was 30.32¢ 
per gal. Of this, 10.12¢—more than a 
third—went into federal, state, and local 


tax coffers. Five vears ago the tax was 
7.65¢ per gal; 10 vears ago, 6.52¢ 

Since the end of World War II, the 
tax bite has deepened more than 66%, 
while the corresponding increase in the 
service station price, excluding tax, has 
been less than 38%. 


Last vear, all levels of government 
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CHEMAGINATION 













IMPROVE ON PAPYRUS For ages men have tried to make paper white without weakening the tiny 
fibers of cellulose in wood. Now many mills are doing it—with a gas, chlorine dioxide. It helps make wood 
pulp bright and strong to produce better paper more efficiently than ever. In this revolution Hooker plays a 
leading role by supplying chemicals, sponsoring new bleaching processes, working with mill men to untie 
technical knots. SHAPE METAL— in a chemical bathtub! Caustic soda, a Hooker 
product, planes off half an inch of aluminum in one massive bite... whittles down exposed parts to a 
smooth, even surface. ‘‘Chemical milling” lends itself well to automation. We do not perform this opera- 
tion, but supply basic chemicals to the metals-finishing industry. WHIP WATER HAZARDS 
“Hard” water once wasted hours and soap on washday and cost industry millions in boiler damage. 
Today detergents and conditioners made with Hooker phosphates lock up minerals—turn hard water into 
hard-working water. If you’d like to apply chemagination in your industry, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION Ftllag: 


CHEMICALS 


105 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK PLastics 














Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s newest travel adventure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 3 flights weekly) in luxurious DC-6B’s. 
Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe — YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CATAPRS APC: O71F a 
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PUT and CALL Options 


by Herbert Filer +1 authority on the subject. 


$3.00 at your bookseller, or 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A-10 
419 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed 
more pages of business 
industrial advertis- 
ing Week 
than in any competing 


and 
in Business 


magazine for 22 consecu- 
tive years. 
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The consumer is fighting back with 
the only weapon available to him: He 
uses less gasoline by driving the smaller 
cars. 


collected a total of $4.9-billion in motor 
fuel taxes. ‘The Bureau of Public Roads 
forecasts that this will rise to $5.6-bil- 
lion in 1960. 
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New Building Is Easing the Jam 


It was a lot easier to rent an apart- 
ment or house early in 1960 than it 
has been for a long time. The housing 
jam eased considerably as a result of 
construction of new multi-family units 
and rehabilitation of some older 
ones. 

Available dwelling units during the 
first quarter of the year represented 
7.2% of the rental inventory, a new 
postwar high and a substantial improve- 
ment over the same period last year, 
when the rate stood at 6.1%. 

Geographically, the vacancy rate was 
lowest in the Northeast, only +.4%; but 


this region with its dense and mobile 
population usually suffers most. Yet 
even here, the rate was considerably 
better than last vear’s 3.4%. 

Ihe vacancy rate in the western 
states hit a new high of 9.7%, the high- 
est in the nation and a very impressive 
gain over last year’s 6.6%. The West 
Coast, particularly California, has had 
heavy residential building, both private 
and multi-family units, in the past two 
vears, and this has eased the pressure 
on the rental market. The shift of em- 
phasis in defense activities also has 
been a contributing factor. 
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Young People +Young Ideas=Greater Net Profits 


Tuis is THE ForMULA NOW AT WorK in 
South Carolina, where workers are young, 
enthusiastic, adaptable. 

They are the product of South Caro- 
lina’s modern high schools, and, increas- 
ingly, of South Carolina’s fine colleges and 
universities. 

South Carolina engineers trained in 
chemistry, electronics, nuclear physics, tex- 
tiles and ceramics, make it unnecessary to 
import top-flight personnel. 

South Carolina’s great reservoir of work- 
ers at every level reveals a readiness to perfect 
new skills that has enabled incoming in- 
dustry to reach new highs of productivity 
in record time. 

Manufacturers coming into the State in- 


South Carolina. 


variably report that worker enthusiasm and 
pride in employment are the key to the un- 
usually fine management-labor relationship 
existing throughout South Carolina. 

Add to young people and young ideas 
the many other advantages South Carolina 
offers, and the answer is clear: greater net 
profits for i try of every type. 

No wonder progressive business leaders 
everywhere are looking to South Carolina 
...the vigorous young opportunity-land 
for industry 

* a o 
W. W. Harper, Director, State 
pment Board, Dept. BW-560, Columbia, 
§. C. (Phone POplar 5-2912) for free booklet, 
“South Car on the March.’’ 


South Carolina also offers: 


An abundance of pure water 


A sound, stable government 
and other resources. 


friendly to industry. 


Temperate climate for low 
construction and operation cost. 


Modern ports, airports 
railways, and highways. 


.. vigorous young opportunity-land for industry 
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PACKING 
PLANT, 


FISHERMAN scours Maine inlet for his CLAM DIGGERS flounder through the SALTWATER FARM packer puts up 
share of the more than 20-million Ib. of | deep black mud of Maine coastal swamps, package. Myers offers lobsters (right), clams 


lobsters caught in state each year. digging up their contribution to seafood. (center), flavored with seaweed 
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They Said He Would Get Clawed 


Edward Myers (left) seemed a cinch to lose his shirt on 
lobsters. But he’s cashing in more and more on crustaceans. 


The bright young men at Harvard 
Business School considered a few years 
ago the case of Edward A. Myers, head 
of Saltwater Farm, Inc. “Put yourself 
in his place,” they were told, “and pre- 
pare a report on how you would run the 
company. 

For guidance, they were told that 
Saltwater Farm sells live lobsters by 
mail order. It must operate from the 
lobster-rich coast of Maine, but its cus- 
tomers, who are among only the top 
5% or 6% in income, live anywhere 
from 500 to 3,000 miles away. It must 
ontend with the wild weather of 
Maine, the odd biological habits of 
crustaceans, the temperamental wavs of 
lobster fishermen, and the peaks and 
allevs of shifting seasonal demand. It 
must buy its product at widely varving 
prices but must sell it all vear at a stand- 
ard price. 

Harvard’s class considered the prob- 
icms. Mivers, who was sitting uniden 
tified in the back of the room, recalls 
“The consensus was: ‘I’d quit right 
now, before I lost my shirt.’”’ 

‘That was four vears ago. Mvers and 
his Saltwater Farm, at Damariscotta, 
Me., are working harder than ever now, 
filling orders for live lobsters in odd 
lots that cost from almost $16 to a little 
more than $33 a barrel. 
¢ Lobster Days—This is the busiest 
season of the year for Myers and his 


LOBSTERS in cans go into ice-filled bar- 


tels for shipment all over the country. 
They'll still be alive at destinations. 
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staff of 11. As spring and summer move 
northward through the nation, those 
customers of his in the top 5% to 6% 
income brackets spend less of their 
time inside their dining rooms and 
more on their patios. Once outside, 
there is a far greater chance they will 
spend mealtimes tearing at lobsters. 

All the inlets of the Maine coast 

have been echoing these last few weeks 
to the sounds of hammers and saws and 
the backfiring of winter-stored marine 
engines as the state’s 6,000-odd_li- 
censed lobster fishermen prepare their 
traps and boats and sailing gear for the 
busy season of the vear. Fewer than 
one-third of them battle the weather to 
fish during the winter—then, they seek 
work in lumber camps and pulp mills 
but almost every one of them has his 
equipment ready before the summer. 
e Stakes—This is a time for hard bar- 
gaining as well as carpentry. The lob- 
ster fishermen might be reckoned at 
first meeting as the epitome of northern 
New England's dour, independent souls. 
[hey are only relatively independent. 
Most of them must get their stake for 
the season—in new equipment, fuel, and 
bait—from the lobster buvers, the men 
to whom they sell their catch. 

[he buvers maintain docks, fuel 
tanks, storage sheds for the catch, and 
they, too, seem classically independent 
men But the buvers, in turn, must 





get their stake from the lobster dealers, 
the men to whom they sell the fisher- 
men’s catch. 

Che dealers borrow from banks. 
¢ Out of Step—Myers and his Salt- 
water Farm do not fit neatly into this 
maze of interdependent interests. He 
is, to an extent, a dealer. But whereas 
almost all other dealers ship their lob 
sters in bulk to the major cities or to 
canning plants, Myers carefully bundles 
his live lobsters into steel drums, packs 
the drums into wooden barrels, and 
ships the package by Railway Express 
to his individual customers all over the 
country. Packed with the lobsters goes 
a bundle of seaweed collected from the 
rocky coast of Maine, and usually som« 
clams. To cook: Punch a couple of 
holes in the lid of the drum, pour in 
salted water, and boil. It’s a pre-Colo 
nial recipe; the Indians cooked just 
such a mixture centuries ago. 
¢ Bait Problems—That may sound a 
simple enough job. But Myers has 
many things to contend with, all of 
them having a bearing on the price he 
must pay. for lobsters. 

At the start, there’s the matter of 
bait. Lobster fishermen use fish called 
alewives as bait—or rather, what remains 
of the alewives after fish processing 
plants have taken what they want. The 
processing plants slice the fillets trom 
the alewives and sell the frozen fillets 
to food stores. Head, tail, and back 
bone go for bait. It takes a bushel of 
alewives—$2 worth—to bait 60 lobster: 
traps and rarely does a fisherman get 





DAMARISCOTTA’S old railroad freight station is now headquarters of Myers’ Saltwater 
Farm. Here office staff keeps track of orders, which come mostly from nation’s midsec- 
tion, and packers prepare barrels for shipment by truck and Railway Express. 
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FLOATING DOCK swings into position on Damariscotta waterfront as Myers expands 


Saltwater Farm’s work by opening pleasure-boat dock and seafood restaurant. 


more than one or two legal-sized lob 
sters from One trap. 

Every vear for the last decade the 
bait supply has been getting smaller 
and the price has been rising. More 
and more of the alewives’ remains go 
to other processing plants where they 
are ground up and canned for cat 
food. ‘The cat population of the nation 
has been rising steadily, and in an 
affluent society the cats are living better 
than ever. 


|. Year of the Lobster 


Once caught, lobsters can be kept 
in pounds—dammed up sections of 
coves and inlets. In fact, thew re best 
when kept in pounds on a light diet, 
for they taste better starved a 
little. 

Maine’s great run of lobsters usually 
begins in July, reaches its peak in Sep- 
tember, and tapers off by December. In 
carly spring, the lobster grows a size 
larger by shedding its shell. While the 
new shell grows, the lobster is soft and 
defenseless; it hides under a rock and 
rarely ventures out for food. By May, 
though its shell is still not at its hard 
est, hunger begins to force it out—and 
into the traps. And all through the 
summer, as its shell grows harder, the 


when 


lobster grows more and more _ fool- 
hardy. Last vear, an almost average 
vear, some 22-million lb. of lobsters 


were caught in Maine, and nearly half 
of them were trapped from July through 
September. 

Those that are trapped when they're 
still soft-shelled go to the pounds that 
are operated by the lobster dealers 
There thev wait until their shells are 
hard enough for them to be shipped to 
market. Tens of thousands from the 
rich late summer catch go to pounds, 
too, for they far exceed the market's 


demand at the time and must be kept 
to meet the high and sudden end of 
the vear demand at Christmas and 
New Year. To get the lobsters out of 
the pound, the 
men 
equipped with long-handled 
cious nets 

¢ Speculation—The dangerous art of 
speculation enters the business here. 
lhe dealers want to buv when the price 


dealer simplv sends in 
boots and 
capa 


shod in wading 


ind 


is lowest, put the lobsters in_ their 
pounds, and ship them later when prices 
rise. Last vear, the price paid to 


Maine’s lobster fishermen ranged from 
$1.06 a lb. in the depths of the foul 
weather in March down to less than 43¢ 


a Ib. at the end of the great yearlv run 
in November 

Sounds like easy speculation? It isn’t 
lor one thing, Canada’s lobster catch is 


about double the size of Maine’s and 
a good run in Canadian waters in earh 
fall can suddenly depress the price for 
a month or two, leaving the dealer with 
relatively expensive lobsters in _ his 
pound. Worse than that, lobsters in 
pounds are subject to a bacterial dis- 
ease called redtail that in 10 davs can 
wipe out tens of thousands of carefully 
pounded lobsters. Lobsters have 
the unfortunate habit of cannibalism; in 
a pound, the strong will devour the 
weak with alarming rapidits 

¢ Only the Fittest—These menaces 
face all lobster dealers, but thev pose 
more of a threat to Mvers than to most 
others. The nature of his operation de- 
mands that he ship to his customers 
only the fittest of lobsters. A damaged 
lobster with claws or legs missing can 
One that’s weak can 
go to the markets in the major cities; 
it will arrive and be sold before it’s 
damaged any further. But Mvers’ lob- 
sters have to survive long journeys bi 
Railway Express and must be in good 


also 


go to a cannery 
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yrice Fir plywood vault components were the key to low cost and 
their high strength of this loading dock roof at Foremost Dairies, Seattle. 
r1C€S Construction went fast because of the light weight and large size of 
| to prefabricated roof parts. In-place cost of the 260-ft., 12-bay roof 
from was less than thin-shell concrete or a conventionally framed flat 
foul roof with the same span. Components were 4x13-ft. arched stressed 
+3¢ skin plywood panels. Besides economy, the plywood vaulted roof 
-_ system offers strength, rigidity and many design variations. 
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TREINCO Planned 


Preventive Roof Mainte- 


nance Program will present an 

exact tailor-made picture of your 

present roof conditions, and its pro- 

jected future. It includes these 

advantages: 

e spots roof trouble before it be- 
comes expensive 


provides a realistic budgeted pro- 
gram to eliminate sudden large 
roof expenditures 


assures lowest possible roof costs 
per square foot per year 


Write for Tremco Case \ } 
History R-25 describing anny oa, j 
Westinghouse Electric ee | 


Corp. budgeting of roof 
maintenance projects at 
its Lester, Penna., plant, 
and how asimilar Tremco 
program can benefit you 
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condition when they reach their desti 
nations, for Myers depends on direct 
sales to his customers. If a shipment 
isn't in proper shape when it arrives he 
can be pretty sure that he has lost a 
customer. 


ll. Touch of Culture 


Those customers are mostlv in the 
vast midsection of the nation, from 
Texas to Chicago, from ‘Tennessee to 
the Sierras. (Californians and North 
westerners scem to prefer their own 
types of seafood.) New York is a siz- 
able market for him, but nowhere neat 
as large as its population might indicate, 
because New Yorkers can get plenty 
of live lobsters from bulk dealers 

West of the Alleghanies, buving a 
lobster from the local fish shop is often 
regarded as a suicidal step. This is 
an inherited reaction from decades 
ago when refrigerated transport wasn’t 
so common. and when lobsters would 
arrive in various stages of decomposi- 
tion. It’s nowhere near so riskv now, 
but the suspicion lingers 

Ihere’s a good deal less of this sus- 
picion among the high-income group 
that forms Myers’ potential market. As 
dozens of studies in the last few vears 
have shown, many of these people are 
readv to trv anvthing from Picasso to 
compact cars so long as it has some 
kind of cultural cachet. Of course, 
there are plenty of them who just like 
lobster, too 
¢ One of a Kind—The competition for 
Mvers’ potential market is not exactly 
boisterous. Mvers claims he was the first 
and is so far the only one to set up just 
his kind of operation, and so far as 
BUSINESS WEEK can establish this is cor- 
rect. Several others do offer lobsters 
by mail order, but they do not select 
and pack the lobsters themselves. They 
supply packages to the larger dealers 
and the dealers fill their orders. About 
1 dozen such operations are going at 
any one time, but there’s a high turn- 
over among them. 

When Mvers first started, 10 vears 
igo, he ran a business just like those of 
his present nearest competitors, selling 
by mail order and paving major dealers 
to fill orders. But as his business grew 
he couldn’t keep close control over qual 
itv and graduallv his business began to 
interfere with the major dealers’ regulat 
operations. So, in 1955, he changed his 
approach. 

Now he gets his supplies from half 
a dozen lobster buyers, keeps his own 
lobster pounds, packs his own_ bar- 
rels. Clam diggers—who need only hip 
boots and a basket for equipment, plus 
a good eye, a firm hand, and a readiness 
to stagger around in the knee-deep mud 
of Maine inlets—sell their contribution 
to the package directly to him 

l'odav, Mvers grosses a little less than 


$500.00 


1 vear from Saltwater Farm. 
His pavroll runs to $60,000 a vear and 
his advertising budget—his onlv means 

customers—to $40,000 
a vear. How much is left at the end 
of a vear he 


of reaching his 


regards as a matter be- 
tween himself and the Internal Revenue 
Service But he 
comfortably 

e “Lobsters Were a Natural’’—It wasn’t 
alwavs like this 


idmits that he lives 


Myers, now 43, went 
to Maine in 1949 determined to quit 
the rat-race of the citv, and to live in 
the area where he had spent many sum 
mer vacations. Until then he had been 
a member of Princeton Universitv’s 
administration, engaged primarily in 
preparing fund-raising programs. TH 
landed in Maine with enough capital 
to keep himself and his family for six 
months 


“Maine was just the place, I de- 
cided,” he savs. “I was determined to 
run mv own business and in Maine it’s 


well known that salaries are too low for 


iv natives to live on 


inv but hard 


“T thought of opening a coin-operated 


laundry, but it soon became clear that 
the profits were prettv slim. I consid 
ered the canning business but I found 


that most of the canneries exist onl 
bv their owners’ ingenuitv. If the owner 
himself weren’t able to fix his boiler 


when it went wrong ill the profits 
would di ippeal There isn’t enough 
left over to pav a repair bill 

Then it became \pparent that the 
only business to run in Maine is one 
that draws its income from outside the 
state Lobsters were a natural.” 

It was a struggle for the first three 
vears Because we were incorporated, 
I had to pay myself the federal mini 
mum wag Phat was a pinch on the 
busines 1C Sa But then he passed 


the breakeven point and has kept going 
on from there 
e Pegged to Dow-Jones—In his decad 


Myers has lived 


mong the lobsters 


through the sweeping rise of the Dow 
Jones stock price index. This is a vital 
ingredient of his business. He has not 
worked out a careful chart, but he be 
lieves his business almost parallels the 


movement of the Dow-Jones index. It's 
certainly far closer to that than to the 


lhrough 


industrial production index 
the 1957-58 recession, his business 
wavered only a little; things were tough 
in Gary, but the Dow-Jones dip was 
bricf and not too severe, and the Neat 
North Side and all its counterparts didn't 
suffer. Last March, when the market 
hit its 1960 low and the Dow theor 
signaled that a bear market lav ahead, 
Mvers’ orders dropped right along with 
the index Since then, the Dow 
theorv’s predictions have been ser 
ously questioned, and Mvers’ orders are 
up again 

So it goes in a business that depends 
on only the upper-incom«¢ brackets. END 
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Laminated wooden beams protected with a 
Sisalkraft paper. Picture, courtesy of Unit 
Structures Incorporated, Peshtigo, Wisconsin. 
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Flexible wraps to cut Packaging Costs 
from the ground up 


Protecting odd or irregular shapes and sizes for 
shipment and storage need not be difficult or costly. 
Tough, waterproof paper reinforced for strength to 
prevent tearing is one answer. Sisalkraft makes this 
kind of paper. In addition, we polyethylene coat 
paper and paper-type materials . . . make vapor- 
proof, non-combustible papers, as well as many 
variations of paper, plastic and metallic foil com- 
binations. 

American Sisalkraft specializes in wraps and bar- 
riers which, for example, provide protection against 
water and water-vapor, dust and dirt, heat or cold, 
grease and oil. We also produce reinforced sealing 
tapes which are helping to speed up production line 
carton closure. 

We would be glad to work with you if you have a 


problem which could be solved by paper, plastic or 
foil laminations. Please write our main office in 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Chicago 6 + New York 17 + San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 
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reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD... 


TR, 








Growth through leadership 





Sleeve fashions that put danger out of style 


Many are the hazards of farming that city folks know 
little about. Take an exposed propeller shaft on a trac- 
tor, one misstep can take a leg—an arm—a life. 

To remove this danger — Rockwell-Standard and 
farm equipment manufacturers designed an ingenious 
“sleeve” that covers the entire shaft. Danger to farm- 
ers — eliminated. 

Rockwell-Standard is today, and has been for many 
years, a prime supplier of major components for the 
products of the great farm equipment industry. 

Rockwell-Standard’s network of 22 plants supplies 
the greatest names in the automotive and allied in- 
dustries with complete driving assemblies for com- 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 





ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


mercial trucks, military vehicles, farm, materials 
handling and construction equipment. Its major prod- 
ucts include axles, springs, brakes, transmissions and 
transfer cases. 

Guiding philosophy of this dynamic business is two- 
fold: (1) the manufacture of the type of products that 
are essential to the growth and progress of our national 
economy, and (2) diversification, both within and 
outside the automotive industry through a continuing 
program of aggressive research, engineering leader- 
ship and sound expansion into fields that offer 
assured profit opportunities. Fifty years of progress 
attests to the soundness of this business philosophy. 


ROCKWELL 






SELLE ® 





The 22 plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products + TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 


SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard 


ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE® FILTERS - 


and COMMANDER 
products: 


BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER 


AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + FORGINGS 
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| Formula for Profit— 


Middle-Income Rents 


It was in January, 1951, that small- 
time Brooklyn builder Samuel J. Lefrak 
(picture) scraped together $50,000 with 
the distinct intention of getting himself 
into the big time. Taking his money 
to the State Supreme Court in Manhat- 
tan, where 29 pieces of real estate and 
20 mortgages once belonging to the 
New York Title & Mortgage Co. were 
being liquidated as a package at a public 
auction, Lefrak entered a high bid of 
$5-million. 

To the rest of the 400 bidders, many 
representing the biggest realty buvers 
in the U.S., the Lefrak bid seemed like 
folly. The minimum acceptable price 
imposed by the court was $4,350,000. 
When the bidding went over $4.9-mil- 
lion, most dropped out—but it was only 
then that Lefrak put in his first bid. 
In the judgment of many others at the 
auction, $650,000 more than the mini- 
mum was too high a price. 

Several also guessed, correctly, that 
Lefrak didn’t have the 10% downpay- 
ment that was due in three weeks—even 
though he had turned down an offer in 
the courtroom from a syndicate that 
wanted to go in with him, As Lefrak 
handed over his $50,000 binder, Justice 
William C. Hecht inquired “Where 
will you get the rest of the money?” 
¢ Enough to Start—Lefrak figured, 
somewhat naively, that he would just 
go to the banks and borrow the $4,- 
950,000 balance, using the realty pack- 
age as security. But the story of “Le- 
frak’s folly” preceded him, and _ his 
stature as a builder, businessman, and 
borrower was then slight. Bank after 
bank turned him down on a loan so 
large. 

As the downpayment deadline neared, 
Lefrak stopped trying to borrow the 
full $4,950,000. What he needed right 
away was the 10% downpayment. 
Choosing the 10 most valuable of the 
29 properties, he offered these as secur- 
ity for loans totaling $450,000. This 
time lenders didn’t hesitate; in fact, 
they let him have the money at 34%, 
since all 10 pieces of real estate were 
up-to-date buildings with high vields of 
rental income. 

In the months that followed, Lefrak 
managed to drum up financing for the 
rest of his purchase; but he had to pay 
anywhere from 44% to 6%. Eventu- 
ally, he sold all these other parcels at a 
loss—below their assessed valuation, 
that is, since the purchase price was a 
lump sum for the whole package. 

But with the large tax deductions 
they provided, and the high vields of 
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the 10 prime properties, which he kept, 
Lefrak opened up a considerable flow of 
cash. And this helped persuade lenders 
to extend credit for the large-scale build- 
ing he had in mind. His move into big- 
scale building also had the advantage of 
near-perfect timing. Real estate values 
were spiraling, and were destined to 
keep on spiraling. 

¢ Growth Story—Today nine vears away 
from that shaky entry into the big 
time, Lefrak’s operations tell a story of 
the runaway growth that can happen in 
the real estate business. With a stake 
in more than half a dozen cities across 
the country, Lefrak is tapping profit- 
ably a market—middle-income housing 
-that few others have been able to cash 
in on without some form of guarantee, 
such as PHA-insured mortgages 

The Lefrak Organization, a partner- 
ship since 1940 when Samucl Lefrak 
joined his father Harry, was an insig- 
nificant construction company. The 
younger Lefrak soon took charge. Using 
the courtroom deal as a financial spring- 
board, he began putting up more apart- 
ment buildings each vear. By 1957, the 
number had grown to 2,000 new apart- 
ments for the year, mostly in New 
York’s Queens and Brooklyn areas. In 
1958 the number went to 2,500. Last 
year it jumped to 4,600. 
¢ Ambitious—That’s just a beginning, 
though, Lefrak boasts. This vear he has 
eight apartment and office building 
developments in final planning stages, 
under construction, or already finished 
—total cost, $48.5-million. Lefrak is also 
preparing a $22-million bid to build 
three 24-story apartment buildings in 
lower Manhattan, and is negotiating for 
a $5.75-million development in Vi- 
toria, Brazil, to house workers at a new 
steel plant 

His most ambitious plan so far was 
just announced—the $125-million Lefrak 
City, a 20-building development and 
shopping center in Queens that will 
have 5,000 apartments when it’s finished 
in 1964 (BW—May14’60,p36). Lefrak 
City also promises an imposing array of 
underground garages, an office building, 
two theatres, a heliport, tennis courts, 
10 swimming pools, fountains, formal 
gardens, and recreation areas. 

Lefrak has plans to build a power 
plant on the site, is looking into the 
practicability of a nuclear plant. Nu- 
clear power is currently being produced 
at 30 to 35 mills per kwh. at Shipping- 
port, Pa.; New York’s Consolidated 
Edison may get costs below 13 mills at 
its sfte up the Hudson River. Elec- 





BUILDER Samuel Lefrak in 10 years 
turned $50,000 into $100-million setup 
putting up middle-income apartments. 


tricity produced by conventional fuels 
costs 8 to 10 mills in New York. 

¢ Don’t Sell—Through this rapid ex- 
pansion, the Lefrak partnership has had 
one fundamental rule. It has never sold 
a building that it has built. 

Today, a long list of 250 corporations 
set up under the partnership own and 
collect rents from more than 200 build- 
ings, most of them built by Lefrak. 
Outside of New York, revenue comes 
from apartment buildings owned out- 
right or jointly in Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston, Los An- 
geles, Dallas, and Minneapolis. 

The Lefrak Organization’s partner- 
ship setup blocks off any public view of 
its balance sheet or statements, but 
Lefrak will admit that ‘‘assets are well 
over $100-million.” 


|. Watching the Costs 


Lefrak is no office-bound business- 
man. At 42, he is still the freewheeling 
builder who picks sites, inspects con- 
struction, negotiates loans, and makes 
most of the decisions, large and small. 
It was his decision to build the $125- 
million Lefrak City, but it was also he 
who decided to mix cement on-site at 
a Queens building job to save money. 

He has put together a management 
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“BODINE 
MOTORS 


run quietly”’ 


—Massa, a division of 
Cohu Electronics, Inc. 


"We tested 
several makes 
of fractional 
horsepower 
motors and 
selected 
Bodine Motors 
for these reasons... 
dependability... 
quietness of operation 
..- Superior design... 
quick delivery...better 
packaging. ..company 
reputation. Your motors 
have excellent starting 
torque, and that's 

what we require."... 
Ernest A. Massa, vice 
president, Massa, a 
Division of Cohu 
Electronics, Inc. 


‘Mr. Massa’s company manu- 
factures a recorder that re- 
cords 12 signals simultaneously. 
The chart driving mechanism 
of the direct writing recorder 
is powered by a Bodine Speed 
Reducer Motor. A clutch ar- 
rangement makes 18 syn- 
chronous speeds possible. 


The motor that powers your 
product must be dependable. 
And the extra quality in 
Bodine Motors give you utmost 
dependability . . . actually 
costs less when you figure the 
final cost. Talk to a Bodine 
Motor application engineer... 
soon. 


300 different STOCK types 


and sizes. See your Bodine 
Distributor. 





Bodine Electric Co., 2526 W. Bradley Pi., Chicago 18 
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team so large that he “can’t remember 
how many vice-presidents there are.” 
Yet these executives make no policy, 
only a few major decisions. Rather, they 
put Lefrak’s decisions into motion. In 
a sense, they are like caretakers of the 
Lefrak holdings—supervising,  preserv- 
ing, administering them once they have 
become income-producing 

Lefrak’s executive vice-president and 
No. 1 man is Arthur Klein, whom 
Lefrak introduces as “‘a certified public 
accountant.”” Klein, as head of the 
Finance Dept., has more details of 
Lefrak’s financial status at his finger- 
tips than Lefrak himself. Lefrak, de- 
scribing his position, says of loan nego- 
tiations, for example, “I make the deal 
and he cleans it up.” 

Theodore V. Kahner, vice-president 
of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, also stands high with Lefrak. He 
is leasing and renting administrator of 
the Lefrak buildings, and president of 
Life Realty, a subsidiary through which 
Lefrak does much of hs own insur- 
ing. 
¢ Maze—The Lefrak Organization is a 
maze of departments, some of them 
controlling lesser departments. ‘‘No 
man for details,” Lefrak organized the 
setup essentially to feed him informa- 
tion, and to put into motion decisions 
to build, buy, or borrow. 

The Architecture Dept., for example, 
got the go-ahead to design Lefrak City’s 
20 apartment buildings only after 
Lefrak got the idea for a wheel-and- 
spoke arrangement from a magazine he 
was reading in a New York steam room. 
\ Legal Dept. keeps him posted on 
building codes, also buttonholes state 
legislators “‘to talk over code revisions.” 
(Lefrak denies that he ever does am 
lobbving.) 

The Construction Dept. buys ma- 
terials, heavy equipment, building sup- 
plies and, with Field Engineering, 
makes site studies, then builds. Re- 
search right now is on the hunt for 
cheaper building materials—such as 
lightweight aggregates to mix with con- 
crete in place of stone. 
¢ Cost Obsession—If there’s anv single 
reason for the steady expansion of Le- 
frak profits, assets, and building pro- 
grams, it is Lefrak’s almost obsessive 
effort to control his costs. This is espe- 
cially important for him, since he builds 
apartments mainly for people in the 
middle-income range—though his new- 
est, at $40 or more a room, are likelv to 
draw from the top end of that scale. In 
the past, rents, or the maintenance costs 
of some cooperative ownership build- 
ings he has put up, have come well be- 
low this figure, however 

In the New York region, where labor, 
materials, taxes, debt, land are as costly 
as thev come, this is no ordinary accom- 
plishment, Even while building is go- 
ing on labor costs, materials, and taxes 


can rise, upsetting cost calculations. If 
there are other equity investors, they 
often get 20% to 30% on their money, 
A builder looks for a similar return, 
but may often have to settle for less or 
boost rents. These cost conditions have 
usually meant apartment rentals of $50 
to $100 or more a room, depending on 
how close they 
Manhattan 

e Early Bird—Lefrak uses some of his 
incoming funds (he will sav only that 
his gross income “‘is large’) to hold 
down costs by buving early. He has 
bought steel and bricks “at distress 
prices and warehoused them unitl we 
could use them.” He buys 
in advance, sometimes for speculation 
but most often for building sites—he 
started buying the Lefrak City site in 
1946. When New York City extended 
its subway system to Long Island’s Far 
Rockaway, he was “‘alreadv there on key 
corners.” When New York’s ‘Third Ave 
nue began to boom not long ago, Lefrak 
bought in, later sold out 


ire to the center of 


land vears 


Cost control extends to building 
techniques, too. Lefrak will literally dig 
deep into a site before designing a 
building. His Engineering Dept. took 
500 corings of the 40-acre Lefrak Cit, 
to determine to the precise pound how 
much weight it would support. It made 
temperature tests on the local water 
supply, calculated pressure and volume 
so the air-conditioning system could be 
built without equipment to chill the 
water that will be used for cooling 
¢ Finessing the Finance—Though Le- 
frak is purposely vague about financing 
details, his approach to lenders is that 
of a man who really doesn’t need the 
money—at least not desperately. Ever 
since his vain search for $5-million to 
cover his courtroom bid, he has kept 
plenty of cash in reserve and—despite 
mortgages—fostered a steady cash flow 
($30-million a vear, he savs) from de- 
preciation and earnings of the partncr- 
ship’s 200 buildings 

He plavs up this cash flow when he 
goes looking for money, and in the past 
few vears has borrowed from more than 
a score of banks and insurance com- 
panies at rates close to prime and under 
few restrictions. Savs Lefrak: ““We keep 
a bull-pen of reserves for financing. 
Some of the properties are on a free and 
clear basis to back up the needs of fu- 
ture funding.” 


ll. Middle-Income Future 


The fact that Lefrak can also show 
lenders apartment occupancy rates clos¢ 
to 100% shows how well he has tapped 
the middle-income market. Most build- 
crs feel this market is not worth build- 
ing for, but Lefrak regards it as a seller's 
market, bases his long-range building 
plans on 1S expansion 

We all know about the population 
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America’s modern way of doing business 
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New styles from world’s largést manufacturer of children’s dresses arrive at fashion show fast... delivered by AIR EXPRESS 


‘‘Cinderella”’ is first to market with Air Express 


These youngsters are about to mode/ the /atest collection of ‘‘Cinderella” frocks for the junior set. 
This debut of new creations by Rosenau Brothers is the ‘‘Paris showing” of the children’s market. 
New fashions often must bow at buyers’ showings thousands of miles from the Philadelphia factory— 
just hours after the last stitch was sewn—or lose a big order. That's why Cinderella takes no 
chances—ships by AIR ExPRESS regularly. Only low- 
cost AiR EXPRESS assures overnight delivery coast to 


coast. These advantages could help you, too! Call AIR AIR EXPRESS 


EXPRESS and be FIRST TO MARKET...FIRST TO SELL. 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 























Viking ‘“‘gear-within-a-gear'’ principle. 


Steel fitted, bronze fitted, all bronze 
Mechanical seals or conventional packing 


proof— 4, Ys, 2 or 54 H.P 
* All sizes use same mounung flange bracket 








Now you have this new line of Viking ‘‘656'’ motor- 
mounted pumps available to answer your needs for more 
compact, lighter weight, integrally mounted units. They're 
suitable for such applications as pressure lubrication, fil- 
tration, circulation and transferring of liquids up to 7500 
S.S.U. Include these new small capacity pumps in your 


plans with confidence—they're ali built with the famous 


Single phase 1750 R.P.M. motors—open or explosion- 


Ya - 1% - 3 G.P.M. SIZES 


For more complete information, 
write for bulletin Series SP-509 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 
Jn Canada, It's ‘‘ROTO-KING’’ Pumps 


Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities 


See Your Classified Telephone Director 











A half-scale version of the 1910 


MODEL T 





RUNS AND HANDLES... 
LIKE THE OLD “‘’TIN-LIZZIE’’! 
_—— LR 


This little 68 inch car is sturdily 
built. It has mechanical brakes... 
red wooden spoked wheels... brass 
colored headlamps. Speeds up to 
15 miles per hour. Thrills 
galore for the whole 
family. 





Write for Free Brochure 
a) and Dealer Name 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough, Georgia, U. S. A. 


Makers of famous Snappin’ Turtle mowers 
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THE MANAGEMENT MAN who 
reads Business Week is a man look- 
ing for ideas. He’s more than will- 
ing to give his attention to a busi- 
nesslike proposition when he finds 
it in the “best read” of all manage- 
ment magazines 
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explosion and the sizzling Sixties,” he 
says, pointing out also that the age span 
of people is being extended 

In his calculations, he has one eve 
on the large number of tall office build- 
ings going up in New York, another on 
the citv’s future as a cultural center. 
Both, he feels, will add many people to 
the housing market The trick, of 
course, will be to keep rents in figures 
middle-income people can pay, in the 
$30 to $40 a room range. Even that 
eliminates many a wage earner 
¢ Impatient—Lefrak’s career in_ build- 
ing mostly for middle-income tenants, 
and making money for himself doing it, 
has made him impatient with other 
builders, lenders, government financing 
programs, and their “underlings.” H« 
has, in fact, accepted a role as cham- 
pion of the middle-income earner 

Before Congress, he once accused the 
legislators and the Administration of 
mismanagement through grants of 
funds “‘allocated to the speculator and 
manipulator.” He accuses the Federal 
Housing Administration of “perpetrat- 
ing windfalls” in the past. ‘Today, he 
savs, it backs construction “that rents 
from $55 to $70 a room; the result is 
scandal.” Ile predicts more of this to 
come because the assistance programs 
“entice people to become dishonest.” 
It's his opinion that many builders al 
ready are apathetic and complacent, 
afraid to work hard, and want only 
what they can get out of it. 
¢ Lefrak and Wall Street—Lefrak also 
expresses a distrust of “Wall Street fel- 
lows who manipulate figures.” This 
feeling is one reason why there has been 
no equity financing in Lefrak buildings 
by anv investment companies or svn 
dicates. Lefrak says, “This is a family 
company. We do our own financing.” 

But bigger programs demand bigger 
financing: so Lefrak would like to be- 
come a public stock company. In the 
past, though, his enmity toward “Wall 
Strect manipulators” has stood in the 
way. Lefrak is reluctant to give up 
much control, even more reluctant to 
have traders “dilute” his worth 

A fey vears ago, talks with Lehman 
Bros. broke down on Lefrak’s refusal to 
include in the stock issue 40,000 war- 
rants at 10¢ each. Warrants—negotiablk 
options to buv at a given price—are 
usually issued as a sweetner to help sell 
a stock issue. Lefrak. felt they would 
only dilute the issue. “I will not permit 
my company to be exposed to the de- 
mands of financial bankers,” he says 
“The public is buving me, not them.” 

Currently, though, he is once more 
trving to ) This time he is 
working with Mernll Lynch, Pierce, 
lenner & Smith—but in the same inde 
pendent way he approaches lenders. “If 
thev can sce in us another Transitron, 
then we can do something. If not, we've 
done it the hard wav before.” END 


go public.” 
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THE TREND 





The Lessons of the Summit Collapse 


In the aftermath of the summit, as election-year 
politics drag us into a post-mortem charged with 
partisan feelings, there is some danger that this 
country will ignore one of the most important les- 
sons of the summit failure. This is that we can no 
longer afford any wishful thinking about the nature 
of the East-West power struggle and the economic 
burdens this struggle imposes on us as the leader 
of the Free World. 

When Nikita Khrushchev was talking peace and 
friendship, it was possible to believe that gradually, 
as understandings were reached with Russia, these 
burdens would be lightened—that we would be able 
to reduce our military spending and shift our 
foreign aid to a long-term investment basis. After 
what happened in Paris last week, no realistic per- 
son can ignore the necessity to strengthen our mili- 
tary position and reinforce our security by maintain. 
ing at a high level both military and economic aid 
to our allies and friends around the world. 

These burdens, heavy as they are, certainly are 
not beyond our economic strength if only we plan 
for the long haul and, at the same time, maintain a 
growing, vigorous economy at home. But we must 
be sure that we use our strength to best advantage. 
And, to do that, we must immediately face up to a 
number of problems. 

The most urgent of these is essentially military. 
We need an audit of our defensive strength. Ques- 
tions like these must be faced: Do we need to keep 
the Strategic Air Command on a constant airborne 
alert? Do we need to plan for a larger output of 
solid-fuel missiles? Do we need more rapid con- 
struction of underground missile silos than has 
been projected up to now? 

The answers that we give to these problems will 
determine the impact of the breakdown of the 
summit conference on the U.S. economy (page 32). 

As we start the crucially important task of re- 
thinking our policies and programs for the long 
haul, we must not make the mistake of assuming 
that “we have been here before.” We cannot dupli- 
cate the defense-foreign aid mixture that enabled 
the Free World to stave off the Communist threat 
during the earlier phase of the cold war. For im- 
portant changes have occurred within the economy 
of the Free World. These changes have come to 
a head in the U.S. balance of payments problem. 


The Crucial Problem 


The first phase of the cold war coincided with 
post-World War II reconstruction, when the U.S. 
was in the economic and financial position to carry 
the international burdens of both reconstruction 
and defense virtually single-handed. Since 1945, 
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carry it all. 
military and foreign aid burden-sharing. It involves 






the U.S. has made available to the world—to our 
former enemies as well as to our allies—nearly $80- 


"billion, net, of loans, gifts, grants-in-aid, and other 


forms of assistance. We were able to do this both 
because an insatiable foreign demand for U.S. goods 
produced large surpluses in our balance of trade 
and because we held gold reserves enormously 
greater than foreign claims against us. We were 
thus able to cover the “dollar gap” and finance 
world reconstruction and defense by running con- 
tinuous deficits of about $1.5-billion a year in the 
over-all U.S. balance of payments. 

Suddenly the nation has come to realize that that 
situation has been drastically changed. The modest 
annual deficits in the over-all U.S. balance of pay- 
ments more than doubled in 1958 and 1959. Claims 
against U.S. gold reserves mounted rapidly. Rumors 
spread abroad—rumors that have been revived since 
the summit failure—that the dollar was weak. 

Charges of the weakness of the dollar, or of the 
uncompetitiveness of U.S. goods in international 
markets, now that other economies have been re- 
built, have doubtless been exaggerated. The fact 
remains that the U.S. is still running surpluses— 
though smaller ones—in its balance of trade in 
merchandise. The real source of our large net def- 
icits in the over-all balance of payments has been 
paying for our troops abroad and our government 
aid programs. The bill for these two items in 1959 
came to nearly $5-billion. 

Our deficit may be somewhat smaller this year— 
but it seems perfectly clear that the problem is not 
going to evaporate, since the task of boosting our 
commercial exports sufficiently to give us a trade 
surplus of something like $5-billion annually in the 
face of increasingly tough foreign competition is 
well-nigh impossible. Nor can we—given the prac- 
tical urgencies of the job of further strengthening 
the Free World—solve the problem by drastically 
cutting our defense and aid expenditures. 

The U.S., beyond doubt, must continue to carry 
the heaviest weight but it cannot, and should not, 
Our payments problem goes beyond 


foreign investment, trade relations and artificial 
barriers to trade, and the international value of 
currencies. It raises serious questions about whether 
we have adequate mechanisms for dealing with 
severe balance of payments strains or crises, should 
they develop. : 

The. problem of international economic and 
financial stability cannot be swept under the rug; on 
the contrary, it calls for immediate study and con- 
sultation among the governments of the Free 
World. 
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Creatin o Impressions beyond words 


Whatever your letters say, typed on an IBM “° Executive? 


Electric, they say the most impressive thing's about you. 
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if you talk aircraft... : 
Bank of America speaks} 


From wind tunnel to whirlybird, test run to 
turbojet— Bank of America has men who know 
aviation. Just as we have experts in printing, 
textiles, shipping, and other specialized fields. 

It’s our business to serve your business. 
Whether it’s a company retirement plan, the 


location of a new plant site, or contacts with 
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your language 
customers abroad— Bank of America offers a 
banking package that anticipates your needs. 
Wherever your interests lie —in California, the 
nation, or around the world— you'll find our 


global facilities a valuable asset to your own or- 


ganization. If you'd like a bank that speaks your 
language, talk to Bank of Ameri 
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